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PREFACE 


Tuis survey, the secuad volume.of India in World Affairs, seeks to 
give a factual account of the main international problems which 
engaged the attention of Indian statesmen during the period February 
1950 — December 1953. The most far-reaching development during 
this period was the outbreak of fighting in Korea, followed by a speedy 
but rather unexpectedly forceful action by the United Nations. 
Throughout this episode the Indian policy was to persuade the 
contesting powers to limit the area of conflict and to secure a cease-fire 
as early as possible. Subsequently it has become clear that developments 
in Korea saw a definite change in the foreign policies of both the 
United States and the Communist Powers. While the cold war did not 
show any sign of slackening, none the less the cease-fire in Korea mar- 
ked a real change of attitude on the part of the major Powers in favour 
-of a negotiated settlement. India’s position as an uncommitted nation 
enabled her to make significant contributions in securing such settlements 
in East Asia. 

The present volume has been prepared by Mr K. P. Karunakaran, 
who was a Research Associate of the Council till December 1955. 
In the choice of topics covered the author has been guided by a desire 
to focus attention on those problems in which India has taken an active 
interest. Like all publications of the Indian Council, this volume is the 
result of close and continuous co-operation between the author, the other 
‘members of the Council’s staff and other scholars and experts. 
Chapter V entitled ‘Revolution in China: Peace with Japan’ was 
contributed by Mr Vidya Prakash Dutt, another research associate 
of the Council. The Council is sincerely grateful to them all for their 
ungrudging and valuable help. 

The preparation of the two volumes in the series, India in World 
Affairs, has been made possible by special donations from the following 
institutions: (1) The Asian Relations Organigation, (2) The University 
of Delhi, and (3) The University of Aligarh, which supplement the 
Council’s own resources. The Council gratefully acknowledges the 
assistance generously given by those institutions. 


INDIAN COUNCIL OF WORLD AFFAIRS S. L. POPLAI 
New Delhi * Secretary-General 


December 1957 
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> CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


THE middle of the twentieth century was an important landmark 
in the history of India’s external relations and internal developments, 
On 26 January 1950, with the coming into effect of a constitution 
drawn up by the representatives of the people, India became a sovereign 
democratic republic. Within two years of becoming a republic, the 
country, for the first time in its history, went through a gigantic general 
election, based on adult franchise, in an organized and peaceful 
manner. Thé same period saw the first planned and co-ordinated attempt 
made by any government in India to develop her economic resources 
and raise the standard of life of the people. By 1952 the infant State 
of India had also emerged as a significant factor in international 
politics — a factor which could not be ignored by others — not only 
when her own interests were at stake but also with regard to the 
settlement of international disputes in which the Big Powers were 
concerned and in which India herself was not directly involved. 

No doubt the influence India exerted on international developments 
was, to some extent, the result of the foreign policy formulated by 
her statesmen and pursued by her government. But it was also due 
to the peculiar international situation arising from the ‘cold war’, 
which had eclipsed all other events in the post-war world, With the 
outbreak of war in Korea in June 1950 it seemed that the war was no 
longer ‘cold’; and with the entry of the Chinese People’s Republic into 
this conflict it was feared that the war, which was until then localized, 
might even develop into a major conflagration, Korea also brought 
home to all concerned the fact that the power which the Communist 
states could mobilize in the event of a major armed conflict was more 
or less equal to the power which was at the disposal of the Western 
Powers. This aspect of the international situation made it possible for 
India and other Asian and African states, who were uncommitted to 
either of the two camps, to make their influence felt in world affairs, 
something which, otherwise, they might not have been able to do, 

India herself was fortunate in other respects also. Among these 
Asian and African states she occupied a unique position. The 
geographical situation of the country itself gave her prominence in any 
discussion on West Asia, South-East Asia and East Asia; she could not 
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be ignored, because of her proximity to all these regions. From time 
immemorial she had had cultural ties with most Asian countries. 
Moreover, the very vastness of the country and -the human and other 
resources at the command of the Indian Government were of 
considerable importance. 

The internal situation of the country also was very favourable to the 
Indian Government's playing a major role in the international field. 
The political stability India enjoyed and the steady, though slow, 
improvement in the economic conditions of the people since 1950, stood 
in contrast to the state of affairs of the country before, and with 
conditions which existed generally in many other Asian countries in 
the post-war era. 

The few weeks immediately following the achievement of indepen- 
dence by India on 15 August 1947 witnessed a large-scale disturbance 
of law and order inside the country. The new government had also 
to face a refugee problem of great magnitude and other problems 
arising from the partition of the subcontinent, which was until then ad- 
ministered as one economic and political unit. The fighting in Kashmir, 
which started in October 1947, added further difficulties. In February 
1948, the Indian Communist Party adopted a policy aimed at weakening 
the established order in the country. The five hundred odd states, with 
almost autocratic princes ruling over most of them, constituted another 
problem. The economic situation, the food Scarcity and the high cost 
of living made the conditions of the people still worse. But by 1950 
India had gradually begun to tide over these difficulties, 

The peaceful nature of the transfer of power from the British to 
Indian hands had made it possible for the new 


Indian Government 
to start its career with the he 


Ip of an experienced civil setvice and a 
well-organized army. India’s decision to continue her association with 
the Commonwealth helped her to make smooth the gradual replacement 
of British personnel in the Navy and Air Force. 

Although the pres 
Kingdom and other 
desitable-by India’s leaders, th 


conferred upon India 
d Kingdom, Australia, 


í Africa, India, Pakistan and Ceylon and the 
Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs met in London to 
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exchange views upon the important constitutional issues arising from 
India’s decision to adopt a republican constitution and her desire to 
continue her membership of the Commonwealth. The effect of such a 
decision on the existing structure of the Commonwealth and on the 
constitutional relations between its members was discussed at length. 
The conference noted ‘the traditional capacity of the Commonwealth 
to strengthen its unity of purpose while adapting its organization and 
procedures to changing circumstances’. The final communiqué, issued 
after the conclusion of the conference on 27 April 1949, stated: ‘The 
Government of India have declared and affirmed India’s desire to 
continue her full membership of the Commonwealth of Nations and 
her acceptance of the King as the symbol of the free association of its 
independent’ member nations and as such the Head of the Common- 
wealth. The governments of other countries of the Commonwealth, 
the basis of whose membership of the Commonwealth is not hereby 
changed, accept and recognize India’s continuing membership in 
accordance with the terms of this declaration.’* 

The Indian Constituent Assembly's decision to give to this country the 
status of a republic was a departure from the practice of other Common- 
wealth countries. The constitutions of most of them were in each 
case finally embodied in an Act of Parliament of the United Kingdom. 
But the constitution of the Republic of India came into effect on 26 
January 1950 only in accordance with the decisions of the Indian 
Constituent Assembly. Another difference is that the titular executive 
of India is not appointed by the Crown but chosen by -an electoral 
college in India. It can, therefore, be contended that both the constitu- 
tion of India and the formal head of the Indian State have an, 
‘impeachable local source for (their) authority in terms of both its 
historical and juridical origin’. However, these differences are not of 
a major nature, because the constitutions of other members of the Com- 
monwealth were also at first drawn up by the representative Assemblies 
of these countries. The Crown's power to appoint the Goyernors-General, 
of these countries is merely nominal because it is exercised only in 
strict compliance with the wishes of the governments concerned, 

It may be asked: why, if the position of India in the Commonwealth, 
was not in any sense substantially different from that of other members, 
should the Indian Constituent Assembly decide that this country should 
become a republic? The answer is that such a decision was considered 


1 Government” of India Communiqué, Ministry of Home Affairs, Pre 
: é is SS 
Information Bureau, New Delhi, 28 April 1949, j 
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desirable in view of Indian public opinion on the subject. Before 1947 
a large section of the politically conscious people of India was openly 
hostile to the idea of this country maintaining arly connexion with the 
Commonwealth. Even in April 1949 when the government decided 
to associate India with the Commonwealth many in the country vigor- 
ously criticized the step. The decision was even described as a ‘great 
blunder’ and ‘an outrage on the national sentiments of the Indian 
people’. The status of a republic largely satisfied these critics. There was 
also an increasing realization within the country of the fact that the 
maintenance of some of the existing ties was in the interest of India. 

Free India inherited from the British not only a well-trained civil 
service and army but also a political system which was to some extent 
suited to India. The actual working of parliamentary démocracy in 
India, envisaged in the new constitution, was far from perfect. But 
experience since independence had clearly shown that there was a good 
chance of its being successfully worked in India, in spite of the strains 
imposed on it by the under-developed economy of the country and the 
lack of a long-established tradition of a parliamentary system and self- 
government. The greatest of free India's achievements in this field 
was the General Election of 1950-51. The electorate was 176 million 
people, three-fourths of whom were illiterate, Polling was very heavy: in 
most places at least 50 per cent. In some areas the poll was 75 per cent. 
The National Congress Party, which was in power until the elections, 
again emerged as the majority in the Central Parliament and in most 
of the legistatures of the States. Even in the four States where the 
Congress did not get an absolute majority, it could come to power 
because the opposition to it was divided. The elections gave some 
security to the party in power. Much more than that, they ensured a 
certain stability to the Indian political structure because they were 
conducted impartially, efficiently and without any major incident, India’s 
President once described the introduction of parliamentary democracy 
to an electorate of 176 million as an ‘act of faith’, The elections seemed 
to have justified that faith. 

Since 1950 the Indian Government has also taken some steps to 


€ country. In that year it appoin- 
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Increased production and reduction of the existing inequalities were 
described as the two objectives of the Plan. It was not of a highly 
ambitious character nér was it intended to achieve great progress in a 
short time. The government stated: “The aim that we have set before 
us is the doubling of income per capita. This goal will be attairied over 
a period of twenty-five years because we are comparatively a poor 
nation and cannot gather together the resources required for speedy 
development. Thus as a result of the present Plan our national income 
is expected to increase from Rs 9,000 crores to Rs 10,000 crores. But 
gradually, as our resources expand and we invest more moncy in 
improving our agriculture, in putting up new factories and in building 
dams, our income will increase steeply until it is doubled by 1978. 
Thus those’who are young today may expect in their middle age to 
see a general rise in the standard of living —a rise not so small as to 
be scarcely perceptible and a matter of debate, but quite marked and 
indisputable.’+ This is not a very ambitious objective, and it will hardly 

_ satisfy the demands of the large masses of the people of India, who 
have one of the lowest standards of living in the world, But the very 
launching of an economic plan has made a profound impression on a 
large section of the politically conscious minority. The conditions essen- 
tial for the success of the Plan were largely fulfilled in the first two years. 
The fact that the Plan could be implemented without a high degree of 
governmental control in the economic life of the nation and without 
large-scale assistance from abroad was also noted with satisfaction by 
those who had faith in India’s constitution and who generally supported 
the present government’s foreign policy. These developments in the 
political and economic fields assured some limited stability and unity 
inside the country and Contributed to a rise in the prestige of the 
government headed by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

No factor has raised the prestige of the Indian Prime Minister 
higher than his foreign policy. Few other actions of the Indian Govern- 
ment received so much support by the people as those it took in the 
international field. They had a certain pride in their government which 
followed a foreign policy independent of the power blocs, with a 
firm stand in favour of peace. It seemed that India was gradually evolv- 
ing a foreign policy which was in the best interests of the nation as a 
whole and which was, broadly speaking. supported by the majority 
of the people belonging to various political parties and groups. 


1 Our Plan, p. 8, Publications Division, Government of India, Delhi, 1953. 
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BIG POWERS AND WORLD TENSIONS 


WirH the outbreak of armed hostilities in Korea in June 1950 a 
world came very near a major war. There was high tension in t 


international field, part of which was reflected in the internal politics 
of the Big Powers. 


US Domestic Politics and Foreign Policy 


In the United States the Congress elections in 1950 and the Congress 
and the Presidential elections in 1952 were conducted in ani atmosphere 
highly charged with wild accusations against the Democratic Adminis- 


Powers and, by a series of military alliances and economic aid pro- 
and power in most parts of 
Communist countries were very 
military policies, which had 


ar as they related to that coun- 
arges made against the State Depart- 
Democratic Presidents might appear 
der, but they gathered great momen- 
tates. The thesis put forward was as 
was under the administration of the 


Roosevelt and Truman the Soviet Union’s 
ased throughout the world. The United States “lost” 400 


ment officials working under the 
ridiculous and childish to an outsi 
tum and strength in the United S 
follows: ‘While the United States 
Democratic Presidents like 
Power incre: 


after an uninterrupted rule of twenty yi 


ears by Demo- 
Many conservative Democrats 


also joined this campaign 
soon became current in America. 
d of mischievous Propaganda came 
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from some scholars and institutions of learning. In the pre-war period 
the United States had followed a foreign policy of comparative isolation 
from world affairs, especially from developments in Asia and Europe. 
This policy of comparative isolation had made it possible for American 
scholars to rise to great heights of detached and objective leafning in 
regard to various regions and international problems. Any nation 
would have been proud of these scholars. In America also they were 
once very highly regarded. The influence they exerted on American 
political thinking and foreign policy in the years immediately follow- 
ing the war was also considerable. For instance, by exposing the 
corrupt nature of Chiang Kai-shek’s government through their writings, 
they gave a blow to the reputation of the Kuomintang leader from 
which he his still not recovered. Although there was no direct evidence 
to show that the American Government's decision to withdraw support 
from Chiang in his fight against the Communists in China was the 
direct result of the recommendations of these scholars, there was no 
doubt that their influential voice was raised in favour of such an 
action. It was also clear that these regional experts were also partly 
successful in mobilizing American support for the freedom movements 
in Indonesia and elsewhere. This was in the immediate post-war period. 
Later American foreign policy gradually drifted away from support for 
popular causes in Asia and Africa, and the American Government 
found itself in the company of the most reactionary and corrupt govern- 
ments in these two continents. Their other friends were the colonial 
Powers themselves. Uncompromising opposition to any -forces allied 
with Communism and an excessive concern with military and strategic 
matters also made American policy very rigid in this period. The various 
regional experts and academic scholars in America saw danger in this 
trend but their voice could not be heard. It was silenced by the untes- 
trained campaign of slander and libel and relentless ‘witch-hunting’ 
conducted by Senator McCarthy and others. ‘McCarthyism’ became a 
force to reckon with in the United States. Defamation of character was 
the most important weapon of those who led the attacks on the scholars 
and institutions of learning. Senator McCarthy told the Senate that 
Professor Latimore of Baltimore was the ‘top Soviet agent’ in America. 
Some ex-Communists became professional witnesses and helped those 
who conducted the campaign. Investigation of ‘un-American activities’ 
began in Washington and in many States on a large scale, If an inves- 
tigation proved that a particular person was not guilty in regard to a 
specific charge, fresh charges were brought against him. 
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nation. We are developing tolera. 
view on world affairs; intolerance 


f being investigated, fear of being 


ed our thinking, narrowed the range 
of free public discussion and driven many thoughtful people to despair. 


This fear has even entered the universities, great citadels of our spiritual 
Strength, and corrupted them, We have th 


voice of the Opposition is more and more 
ainstay in early days of the revolt against 
orthodoxy, is largely immobilized,’ 

Opponent of Communism as Bertrand Russell, the 
British philosopher, expressed grave concern at these trends in America. 
He made the following observation : "A lot of horrible things happen 
in America of which people are not sufficiently aware, There is a kind 


a tyranny which is not very much in the open 


tadical lives. in a state of terror (, a) th 
and (4) still further that he m 


ing 1950-52 the American 
e captive of its intemperate critics 

itiative in foreign policy making, Referring to 
the British House of Commons 
that one ‘sometimes wonders who is Mote powerful, the President or 
Senator McCarthy’, 


Professor Latimore, himself a victim of the ‘witch-hunt’ i 


made this Statement during the hearings before a 
US Senate committee: ‘I believe that i 


n America, 
subcommittee of a 
t is as important to-the welfare 


1 Bertrand Russell, How Near is War? ic i 
É i * P. 21, Derriċke Rid + London, 1952. 
3 Parliamentary Debates (Hansard), Fifth Series, Vol. ee ee 
P. 1065, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 1953. 
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and safety of the country to have a strong State Department and an 
able Foreign Service in our diplomacy as it is to have effective military 
forces. I believe that fhe usefulness of our Forcign Service personnel 
has already been jeopardized by the work of this committee — both 
directly by attacks on irreplaceable personnel, and indirectly by impair- 
ing the confidence of the nation and our foreign allies in our State 
Department and by instituting a reign of terror among our Foreign 
Service personnel. First, as to the direct injury : it is a fact that almost 
all the few men with outstanding experience and knowledge of China 
have already either been eliminated from the Department of State or 
are working in other parts of the world, in the hope of keeping them- 
selves out of the line of fire of a bitterly partisan political fight and out 
of range of the venom of men who are determined to find evil where 
none exists.’* 

Professor Latimore added ; ‘Each of these men is a loss to the State 
Department — and there are few men of the same calibre left. The 
indirect damage to the conduct of our diplomacy is even greater. The 
more politically controversial our problems of diplomacy are, the more 
vital it is that the experts in the State Department should be able to 
discuss them fully, frankly, and without fear, and should be free to 
consult with academic experts. But we have reached a point of general 
intimidation at which our diplomatic representatives must feel under 
great pressure to report back to Washington only what it is safe to 
report, and make only those policy recommendations that they feel 
sure will not result in political attacks on their careers.’* » 

The rigidity emerging from these trends forms an important aspect 
of American policy towards China, Indirectly America’s relations with 
States like India, Indonesia and Burma, which were maintaining cordial 
relations with China, were also affected by it. Even America’s friends 
and allies in the Western world were very unhappy about these trends. 
With the Republican victory in the elections to the US Congress and 
Presidency in 1952 there also began a shift in US foreign policy —a 
shift which was looked upon with great concern outside America. 
During the election campaign and after, the Republicans demanded 
that the US Government should pay more attention to Asia and 


1 Hearings Before the Subcommittee to Investigate the Administration of the 
Internal Security Act and other Internal Security Laws of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, US Senate, Eighty-Second Congress, Second Session on the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, p. 3000, United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1952. 

2 Ibid, p. 3027. 
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should follow a forward policy backed by force and by the express 
intention of using it. Some of them even stated that containment of 
Communism was not enough and that the USA should also explore 
ways and means of liberating the ‘peoples enslaved by the Soviet 
empire’, 

The policy of containment was described by George Kennan, who 
was head of the Policy Planning Staff of the State Department under 
Truman’s Administration, in the following words: 

“The main element of any United States policy towards the Soviet Union 
must be that of long-term, patient but firm and vigilant containment of 
Russian expansive tendencies. : . . Soviet pressure against the free 
institutions of the Western world is something that can be contained 
by the adroit and vigilant application of counter-force ac a series of 


Constantly shifting geographical and political points, but which cannot 
be charmed or talked out of existence , , 


Soviet state system, ’? 
is di erence in emi hasis etween ‘contai 

ası e Ontainment’ a d ‘lib ion’ 

Th diff . p: bet t; ent’ an {beration 


as ‘complemen- 


* "The § : A 
New York ces of Soviet Conflict’, Foreign Affgirs, 
? James Burnham, 3 


July 1947, Pp. 575-83, 
lew York, 195a% Containment or Liberation?, 


P. 22, The John Day Company, 
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General Eisenhower, and his Secretary of State, Dulles, were associated 
influentially with policy-making under Truman’s Administration. But 
there was no doubt that, as was widely proclaimed, with the assump- 
tion of power by the Republicans there was a ‘new look’ in American 
foreign policy. # 

The basic features of the ‘new look’ policy were explained by Dulles 
in the following words: k 
‘We want for ourselves and other free nations a maximum deterrent 
at a bearable cost. Local defence will always be important. But there is 
no local defence which alone will contain the mighty land power of 
the communist world. Local defence must be reinforced by the further 
deterrent of massive retaliatory power. A potential aggressor must 
know that he cannot always prescribe battle conditions that suit him. 
Otherwise, for example, a potential aggressor who is glutted with 
manpower might be tempted to attack in confidence that resistance 
would be confined to manpower. He might be tempted to attack in 
places where his superiority was decisive. The way to deter aggression 
is for the free community to be willing and able to respond vigorously 
at places and with means of its own choosing. . . . But before military 
planning could be changed, the President and his advisers, as represented 
by the National Security Council, had to take some basic policy decisions. 
This has been done, And the basic decision was, as I indicated, to 
depend primarily upon a great capacity to retaliate, instantly, by means 
and at places of our choosing.’* 


Western Europe and the Cold War 


Some of those who expressed grave concern about these trends of 
American foreign policy were Western Europeans. Apart from the 
issues of war and peace they had reasons to differ from those who 
made American foreign policy. The interests of the United Kingdom 
and France, in many parts of the world, were different from those 
of the United States, and they very often clashed with the latter. One 
American commentator referred to these differences as ‘cracks in the 
free world’, There were others who saw in British-American relations 
‘many problems in co-operation’. The Communists characterized the 
same situation as ‘contradictions in the imperialist camp’. By whatever 
name one referred to it there was no doubt that on many vital inter- 


6 


1 Vital Speeches of the Day, Vol. XX, No. 8, 1 February 1954, p. 233, 
City News Publishing Co., New York. 
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national issues many Western European nations and the USA differed 
substantially from each other, 


There was no unity of approach towards such questions as a 


ment, and the policy to be pursued towards Franco’s Spain. Nor could 
Britain and the USA agree on the policies to be followed in the Far 
East. In America many influential persons advocated a firm policy 
against Communist China and a fight to the finish in Korea, even if 


with the Communist Powers through negotiation. Even ‘neutralist 
trends’ gathered some strength in Europe. Senator Taft, "a prominent 
Republican leader, advocated a ‘foreign policy for Americans’, in his 
book of that name, which was substantially different from the British 


mist, a close friend of 


America in Britain, made 
nt on the growing cleay; 


age between the USA and 


ricans, A, Doubleday & Com- 
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the United Kingdom: 

‘Perhaps the best way of seeing clearly what has gone wrong is to go 
back to the last time the Western Powers can be said to have had a 
consistent policy which they were pursuing in unison. That was in the 
days of Mr Acheson and Mr Bevin. For all their difficulties and their 
mistakes, they were operating an effective alliance with a working 
agreement on the policy of containment. . . . In America, the Repub- 
licans attacked-the Democrats for being weak and gullible in their 
handling of Communism, with the result that they took away from 
Mr Acheson all his freedom of movement and Mr Eisenhower must 
at all costs prove himself to be firm and incredulous. In Britain, 
Sir Winston Churchill was attacked as a warmonger, with the result 
that the Coriservatives are determined to prove themselves the peace 
party. The gap thus opened up has been enlarged by the impact of the 
“new look” in Moscow.’* 

Moscow's ‘new look’ was of a type entirely different from that of 
the USA. It was based on an apparently conciliatory approach towards 
the USSR's opponents and was aimed at weakening the solidarity of 
the Western Powers. 


New Trends in Soviet Policy 


It is not clear when the Soviet Government decided to take a new 
approach towards some of the world’s problems. Many observers attri- 
buted its beginning to the 19th Session of the Communist Party of 
the Sovict Union held at Moscow in October 1952. Others thought it 
had emanated from the new leadership which replaced Stalin after his 
death on 5 March 1953. Although there was controversy about the 
date on which the Soviet Government began to follow new tactics, 
if not a new policy, there was no doubt that by 1953 a gradual shift 
had taken place. Even the US Secretary of State, Dulles, noted this in 
a speech. Addressing the American Society of Newspaper Editors on 
18 April 1953 he said: i 
“It is gratifying that the Soviet leaders appear to have shifted from 
an offensive to a defensive mood. But we cannot yet tell whether this 
represents a basic change or merely a tactical shift. It is prudent for 
the present to assume that we are witnessing a tactical move of the 
kind that Soviet Communism has often practised before. Whatever 
may be the`reason or purpose of the present Soviet move, the 

1 ‘The Reconstruction Policy’, The Economist, col. CLXVII, pp. 879-80, 
27 June 1953. > 
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ormation it gave in regard to Soviet economy 


and internal politics, this Soviet Party Congress of October 1952 
attracted some attentioh outside the country because it revealed the 
party leadership's attitude towards current world problems. For the 
first time since the war Stalin expressed this view: 3 

‘Some comrades hold that, owing to the development of new inter- 
national conditions since the Second World War, wars between 
o be inevitable. They consider that the- 
list camp and the capitalist camp are 
ong the capitalist countries; that 


Apart from the inf 


capitalist countries have ceased t 
contradictions between the socia 
more acute than the contradictions am 
the USA has brought the other capitalist countries sufficiently under its 
sway to be able to prevent them from going to war among themselves 
and weakening one another. . . - These comrades are mistaken, They 
see the outward phenomena that come and go on the surface, but they 
do not see those profound forces which, although they are so far 
operating imperceptibly, will nevertheless determine the course of 
developments.” 

Stalin also contended that Britain, France and other capitalist countries 
would gradually rebel against the domination and oppression of the 
United States and would ‘endeavour to tear loose from American 
bondage’ and take the path of independent development. It was not 
known how far Soviet foreign policy was influenced by this view of 
Stalin that wars between capitalist countries were still inevitable, 
whereas war between the Communist Powers and Western Powers was 
not. Everyone could, however, perceive a definite shift in emphasis 
in Soviet foreign policy after 1952 —a kind of ‘new look’ in Moscow, 
as the comments made on it by the London Economist and Secretary” 
of State Dulles reveal. 

In the internal field also the Soviet Government after Stalin’s death 
followed a liberal policy. There was a greater degree of freedom of 
fore. Nonconformists in the fields of art and science 
1, there was a relaxation of tension both in 
policies and in its external relations 


expression than be: 
were tolerated. In geñera 
the Soviet Government's internal 


after the beginning of 1953. - . 
But the Communist world was not without its strains and stresses. 


There were many ‘purges’ of prominent Communist leaders in Eastern. 
Europe. For instance, in November 1951 Slansky and Clementis of 
Czechoslovakia were tried and convicted of ‘treason, espionage and 


2 J, Stalin, Eccnomic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, p. 38, Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 1952. 
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objective of giving the combined influence of the Commonwealth 
members its greatest possible weight in causing its shared ideals to 
prevail in international affairs.’ 

With the emergence of India, Pakistan and Ceylon as soyereign 
states and their decision to retain the connexion with the Common- 
wealth, the latter was in a better position than before to make its 
‘combined influence’ and ‘collective weight’ felt in world affairs. 
Although the membership of these Asian states did not change the 
character of the relationship between the Commonwealth members, 
it did change its composition: it brought into the Commonwealth, as 
self-governing partners, countries of another continent and people of 
a different race and colour whose history and traditions were different 
from those of the other members. The Commonwealth thus became 
a friendly meeting-place of differing views on world affairs. With 
India’s establishment of diplomatic relations with the People’s Republic 
of China one of the Commonwealth members also became the 
primary means of communication between that Power and the Western 
bloc. India’s championing of the right of China’s new régime to 
represent that country in the UN and her attempt to discover a peaceful 
solution to the problem of the prisoners of war in Korea received 
much support from other Commonwealth members. 

However, the Commonwealth was not without its difficulties. The 
dispute between the Union of South Africa on the one hand and 
India and Pakistan on the other over the treatment of coloured people 
in the Union was a constant source of friction between these members. 
The India-Pakistan dispute over Kashmir also affected the solidarity 
of the Commonwealth. 

But the substantial weakening of the Commonwealth ties came from 
another quarter. In the pre-war period the real prestige of the Com- 
monwealth came from the military superiority and economic strength 
of the United Kingdom. It was very often asserted that Britain was 
defence of the Commonwealth and even the many 
communiqués issued after the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Con- 
ferences in the post-war world stated that defence was one of the 
subjects discussed. Although no Commonwealth defence policy was 
so far formally worked out, the military strength of all the Com- 
monwealth mémbers put together was an attraction of the Common- 
t now some.among them were looking for defence 


committed to the 


wealth. Bu 
1 ‘The Conference’, The Round Table, D. No. 177, December 1954, p. 3, 
London. 
2 
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to the London Agreement of April 1949, according to which India 
decided to maintain her association with the Commonwealth, Pandit 
Nehru said: ‘It is in thé belief that India could more effectively pursue 
the policy of encouraging peace and freedom, and of lessening the 
bitter hatreds and tensions in the world, that I willingly agreed to the 
London Agteement.’? One apparent contradiction in the Indian politi- 
cal scene in 1950-53 was that while on the one hand the opposition 
to this country’s association with the Commonwealth did not subside, 
on the other, there was increasing support for the Government's 
foreign policy in general, although the former was only a significant 
aspect of the latter. A close examination of facts will, however, reveal 
that this contradiction was only apparent and not real. The reason why 
even those who opposed India’s link with the Commonwealth were 
generally in agreement with the basic approach of the Government 
of India towards world problems was that recent events had proved 
that this link had not obstructed India from pursuing an independent 
foreign policy. 

It should, however, be noted that membership of the Common- 
wealth was not a non-controversial issue, to be taken for granted, in 
the Asian countries. In India only the Congress, the ruling party, was 
formally committed to supporting it. But among other political parties 
only the Communists were vigorous in their opposition to it. In 
Pakistan and Ceylon the organized opposition to maintaining the link 
with the Commonwealth was still weaker. South Africa’s position was 
unique, because in that country it was some members of ‘the ruling 
party who raised the question of breaking away from the Common- 


wealth. 
The People’s Republic of China and the World Community 


During 1950-53 the internal developments of China and her inter- 
national status became as important in world politics as the happenings 
in the USA, in the USSR and in the Commonwealth. When China, 
France, the United Kingdom, the USA and the USSR were named 
the ‘Big Five’, entitled to permanent seats in the UN Security Council, 
many asserted that China and France were given that privilege only 
out of ‘courtesy’ and that they were not in fact Big Powers. But by the 
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Company and thus to rid herself of some of the vestiges of foreign 
domination in the country. India, Indonesia and Burma were engaged 
in defending their freedom by following a policy of non-involvement 
with Power blocs. The Governments of Thailand, the Philippines and 
Pakistan did not have the same representative character as the govern- 
ments of the countries just mentioned. And they found protection for 
themselves against their internal and external enemies in military 
alliances and friendships with the Western Powers. The Ceylon 
Government did not face much trouble inside the country; but it was 
also inclined towards allying itself with the Western Powers, and 
especially Britain. ; 

The political situation in many of the Asian and African countries 
was uncertain by the end of 1953. Many of the governments in these 
two continents were also not very stable. Still, as one of the Asian dele- 
gates said at a UN General Assembly meeting,‘Asia and Africa are 
on the march,’ Expressing a similar view India’s Prime Minister told 
a group of scholars and other delegates to the International Pacific 
Relations Conference held in 1950: ‘I can view this problem in Asia 
in some historical perspective and in the mass sense, of masses in 
movement. And I think that, unless you see it also in that way, you 
will not wholly understand it or grasp it, because this ferment in Asia, 
these masses in movement, are not an external movement; they are 
minds in movement and they are changing and shaking and I do not 
know where it will land us.’+ ? 

In Latin America also there were some developments similar to 
those in Asia and Africa. Being far away they did not very much 
influence the foreign policies and events of the countries of Asia. But 
they were in line with the scheme of things arising from the revolts 
and assertion of rights by nations who were backward until recently. 

As far as the world in general was concerned these were, then, the 
most important developments during 1950-53; with the outbreak of 
armed hostilities in Korea the world came very near the brink of a 
major war; in America both the government and the organized non- 
official political forces moved in a direction of uncompromising, and 
sometimes almost isolated, opposition to giving any concession to the 
Soviet Union and China; in the international field Western Europe gra- 
dually began to exert its own independent entity; the Soviet Union 
started showing some conciliatory gestures to her opponents in the 


1 Asian Nationalism and the West, p. 354, Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1953. 
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CHAPTER III 


ASIAN-AFRICAN STATES AND THE 
WORLD COMMUNITY $ 


WHEN the Asian-African. countries were struggling for freedom 
those who resisted their demand said that they were incapable of 
governing themselves. The same attitude was maintained even after 
independence had been achieved by Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia 
and many other countries of Asia, These sceptics contended that the 
freedom would be of short duration only, because chaos and confusion 
would prevail in these backward countries when the protecting arm 
of the Western Powers was removed. As they predicted, chaos and 
confusion did prevail in many of them. But within a short time 
the governments in most of these countries were in a position to 
tide over their major difficulties and maintain law and order in the 
domestic sphere. Some among them were in a position to display a 
remarkable degree of independence in the formulation of their foreign 
policies also. This led to a new development in the international field 
for since 1950 the free countries of Asia and Africa have emerged as 
significant factors in world affairs. It was not possible for the Western 
Powers, when they were making decisions on Asian and African 
questions, to ignore the newly independent countries of these con- 
tinents. A large number of the governments of these countries asserted 
their independence individually and very often they combined to promote 
their interests in the UN by functioning as an ‘Asian-African 
group. 

Looking from one angle, the Asian-African group in the UN was 
only a superstructure, The real basis of their unity was the continuous 
struggle which the people of this region were waging to extend 
and defend their freedom. The struggle for freedom in Africa 
produced a ferment in that continent. In Asia the revolts of the under- 
privileged took another form. In Iran and Egypt, which were indepen- 
dent but not in a position to exercise their sovereign rights effectively, 
there were signs of a new life. It seemed that the E a and 
people of these countries were determined to ae off the last eet 
of foreign domination. India, Burma and In onesies wereld ually 
determined to, resist any encroachment into P: ras a Mie 
very jealous of safeguarding their sovereign Tig ts. In Indo-China the 
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Government had even gone to the extent of provoking Iran to refer to 
the United Nations the question of the presence of Soviet troops within 
that country. Since 1950, however, the Communist parties of these 
countries and the Communist governments of other countries have 
shown a tendency to give active and increasing support to Asia's national 
governments in their resistance to Western domination of all sorts. 
Very often this situation resulted in the Communist and non-Communist 
leaders of Asia working together for the fulfilment of the nationalist 
aspirations of the people of these countries. 

There were, of course, exceptions to this rule. The governments 
of the Philippines, Thailand and Ceylon considered that the threat to 
their independence came largely from the Communists — both internal 
and external’ They were thus interested in allying themselves with the 
powerful Western nations to protect their interests. Among these 
governments, those of the Philippines and Thailand had the reputation 
of being entirely dependent upon these Powers for their strength, if 
not their very existence. In other words, their friendship could not 
mean very much to the Western Powers in the event of a major trial 
of strength with the Communist Powers; it could even be a liability. 
It is also significant that the Governments of the Philippines and 
Thailand sometimes gave active co-operation to the work of the ‘Asian- 
African group in the UN in many fields. In spite of their close 
alliance with the West they were not entirely free from the influence 
of the concept of a ‘resurgent Asia’. 

Although the leaders of the newly independent countries of Asia 
and Africa resented Western domination they were very much influenced 
by Western political concepts and impressed by Western technology. 
In many of these countries there was an attempt to establish the Western 
type of democracy in one form or another. Many of the governments 
of this region also looked to the West for assistance in the economic 
development of their countries. Referring to the existence of this 
situation in the Middle Bast, one British writer commented: ‘In a 
word, the Middle Easterner suffers from a split mind when he endea- 
yours to formulate a relationship with the West; he wants to do without 
it, yet knows he needs it; he therefore solicits its investors and techni- 
cians in one breath and in the next maltreats or vilifies the foreign 
investor of leng standing who is already within his gates. He sees 
no inconsistency between, the two actions, .2 The Economist, 


a 
1 The Middle East—A Political and Economic Survey, p. 590, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, London & New York. 
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by another. When the independent governments of Asia negotiate at 
present with other governments or with some economic agencies, they 
are trying, no doubt, to increase economic relations with the foreigner; 
but what they demand is that these economic relations should be on 
the basis of reciprocity and should be determined by the national 
interests of both parties and not only those of the foreigners. As the 
earlier treaties had not recognized this equality and had conferred upon 
the foreign investor many privileges detrimental to the interests of the 
countries concerned, they want to scrap them. This attitude was displayed 
not only by the Middle Eastern governments but by India and Indo- 
nesia also in the formulation of their foreign economic policies. That 
was why protracted negotiations between India and the USA for a 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation, did not lead to a 
successful conclusion; the Indian Government feared that the acceptance 
of the American proposals would lead to an unequal treaty which would 
be detrimental to India’s sovereign rights. In this respect India is no 
exception to the rule in Asia. 


Ivan Revolts against Foreign Economic Domination 


Tran was a classic example of a predominantly agricultural country, 
nominally independent, but which was not in a position to exercise its 
independence effectively as a result of extra-territorial rights and econo- 
mic concession enjoyed by foreigners in that country. The most 
important of these concessions was conferred upon the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company. Naturally Iranian nationalism, when it began to assert 
itself, was directed mainly against this Company. 

Even during the nineteenth century Great Britain was taking an 
interest in the development of the oil resources of Iran. According to 
the agreements which Britain concluded with Iran in 1880, 1892 and 
1914 the former claimed the right to establish a British Protectorate 
over Bahrain and to explore mineral resources in that region, Many 
successive governments of Iran maintained that Britain’s claims consti- 
tuted a violation of Iran’s suzerainty over that archipelago. However, 
with the establishment of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company (APOC) in 
1909 British commercial interests began to dominate Iran itself. Under 
the concessions given to the Company by the Iranian Government, the 
latter was Entitled to 16 per cent of the annual profits of the 
Company. Gradually the Company received many concessions from 
the Iranian Government. Some of them even restricted the political 
freedom of the country. In the nineteenth and the early years of the 
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domination. The oil dispute of 1932-3 was rightly described as the 
‘first bold and dramatic expression of the policy of resistance that has 
continued unwaveringly to the present time’+ 

After the end of World War II militant opposition to foreign politi- 
cal and economic domination gathered much strength in Iran. With the 
achievement of independence by many Asian countries in the years 
immediately following the war, Iranian nationalism also began to assert 
its independence with great self-confidence and vigour. The National 
Front Party and its leader, Dr Mossadegh, gradually became the symbol 
of the nationalist aspirations of the people. Anti-British riots and 
well-organized demonstrations in favour of the nationalization of the 
AIOC became frequent events in Iran. After 1950 the events in Iran 
moved in such rapid succession that the question of the amount of 
royalties which Iran should receive from the AIOC no more remained 
the burning issue; instead the question of the nationalization of the 
AIOC was brought to the forefront. On 15 March 1951 Iran’s Majlis 
passed the ‘Single Article Law of March 15th’, nationalizing the oil 
industry. The action was confirmed by the Senate on 20 March and 
the Bill received the assent of the Shah on 1 May 1951. Dr Mossadegh 
was named Prime Minister by the Shah on 28 April. The new 
Prime Minister very soon went ahead with the steps necessary to evict 
the AIOC from Iran. 

Many legal and other arguments were raised against these actions 
of the Iranian Government. The Iranian nationalists justified their 
actions primarily on the ground that they were an expression of their 
sovereign rights. On 28 May 1951 Dr Mossadegh told a Press 
conference: 

‘As I have said before, nationalization of the oil industry has been 
effected by virtue of the Iranian nation’s sovereign rights. No agreement 
can deprive us of this right. All legal authorities agree on this point. 
But our antagonists represent the matter differently; instead of admitting 
that the Iranian nation has the right to nationalize whatever industry 
it may see to be in its interest, they allege that the Iranian nation has 
annulled the former Oil Company's agreement. Apart from the fact 
that the said agreement was signed under duress and consequently not 
valid or even null and void, the Iranian Government and people have 
not considered the validity of the agreement about which the Oil 
Company and the British,Government are raising so much thunder and 
fury. . . . Tésum up, when a government takes an action in exercise 


In 1935 the Company was renamed the ‘Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’. 
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the dispute to the International Court and to the UN Security Council. 


On 19 October 1951 the Security Council decided to defer considera- 
tion of the issue pending the pronouncement of the International Court. 
The Iranian Government questioned the Court's jurisdiction on this 
matter, On 22 July 1952 the International Court ruled that it had no 
jurisdiction. The AIOC claimed that the ruling of the Court did not 
mean that the Iranian Government's action was legally justified. The 
Company's spokesmen also announced their intention to take such action 
as was necessary to protect its interests. . 

Towards the end of 1952 Mossadegh went ahead with all the 
necessary steps to implement the Nationalization Bill as well as further 
to liquidate British interests and influence in Iran. In August that year 
he got a Bill passed in the National Assembly giving him full powers 
in economic, banking, judical and financial matters for six months, 
For a moment it seemed that Iranian nationalism was achieving its 
objective. No doubt considerable strain was put on Iran's economy when 
the ATOC ceased to function and when the Iranian Government could 
not supply alternative technical personnel to operate the oilfields: 
it was not possible for them even to market the oil which was already 
tapped. But this situation did not lead at first to widespread social unrest 
or immediate economic disintegration because the basic and simple wants 
of the vast masses of the Iranian people were satisfied by domestic 
sources unconnected with the oil industry. 

Nor was Britain in a mood to yield. By July 1952 the total world 
production of oil had increased considerably and the AIOC itself could 
develop adequate non-Iranian supplies to compensate the losses in 
Tran. 

Great Britain’s greatest success, however, was in another field. She 
was able to enlist US support for her policy in Iran or at least get 
American co-operation in evolving a common UK-US policy towards 
Iran. In Britain it was first feared that the USA would give economic 
aid to Mossadegh’s Government on a large scale and also the necessary 
economic and technical help to operate the oil industry and market its 
products. In Iran also the government and others thought American 
help to them would be forthcoming. However, the politics of the cold 
war and Britain’s diplomatic pressure on the USA brought about an 
entirely different result. On 30 August 1952 President Truman and 
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Queen fled from the country. But this was only a temporary defeat. 
Some officers of the army, led by General Zahedi, and the Shah were 
dissatisfied with the extreme steps taken by Mossadegh and they were 
inclined to follow a pro-Western policy. On 20 August these powerful 
and dissatisfied elements under General Zahedi’s leadership suc- 
céeded in ‘ousting Mossadegh from power and in imprisoning him. 
The Shah came back to the country and General Zahedi became Prime 
Minister. 

It is difficult at present to ascertain to what extent the foreign 
governments and their economic interests in Iran had helped General 
Zahedi and others in ousting Mossadegh from power. There was, how- 
ever, no doubt that the USA and the UK welcomed the new régime. 
As soon as it Was established, the United States made an emergency grant 
of 45 million dollars to it and promised military aid and technical 
assistance totalling more than $ 23,400,000 for the year ending 30 June 
1954, An article published in the American Saturday Evening Post on ° 
6 November 1954 even claimed that Mossadegh’s overthrow was a 
US ‘Central-Intetligence-Agency-influenced triumph’. Many officers 
of the Iranian Army were trained by Americans and were pro-Western 
in outlook. Columnist Robert S. Allen wrote in the New York Post of 
12 July 1954: ‘The crucial fight has so far cost the US more than 
$ 60,000,000 and is far from finished. . . . This was the frank report 
made to the House Foreign Affairs Committee by Maj.-Gen. Steward, 
Director of the Military Aid Programme. “The present government 
would not be in existence today except for our aid and the Iranian 
Army,” said Steward. “When this crisis developed, Iran was on the 
verge of collapse, We went in there with emergency aid of all kinds 
to keep the Iranian Army a going concern. We provided blankets, boots, 
uniforms, medical supplies, electrical equipment, and paid their bills. 
That made it possible for the army to support the Shah.” ’* 

In December 1953 the British and Iranian Governments decided to 
resume diplomatic relations and to negotiate a settlement of the oil 
dispute. In the same month conversations started between representa- 
tives of United States, British, Dutch and French oil companies on 
the marketing of the oil produced there. 

The year 1953 thus ended with a set-back for nationalism in Iran 
The’ economic independence for which Mossadegh and his followers 
had fought was far from being won by the country. 


1 L, Natarajan; From Hiroshima to Bandung, p.128 (quoted), People’s Pub- 
lishing House Ltd., New Delhi, 1955. 
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between them as may be appropriate in the circumstances as they then 
exist. . . . Nevertheless, with the consent of both High Contracting 
Parties, negotiations may be entered into at any time after the expira- 
tion of ten years after the coming into force of the Treaty, with a view 
to such revision as aforesaid.’ According to this provision the Egyptian 
Government was justified in asking for the revision of the Treaty, and 
in view of the tendency of all the Asian and African peoples to assert 
their independence in the post-war world, it was natural that they did 
ask for such a revision. 

In actual practice the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty had tied Egypt to 

Britain to an extent which the wording of the Treaty did not justify. 
The Treaty itself infringed Egypt's sovereignty and was accepted by 
the Egyptian Government only because they had no alternative. As one 
British writer stated: 
‘The 1936 Treaty was forced on Egypt in so far as it reflected the 
relative strength of the pressures which Great Britain and Egypt could 
bring to bear on each other. It was obvious that the Treaty would cease 
to be effective if and when the relation between these pressures altered 
in favour of Egypt. The effective duration of the Treaty — in so far 
as the military and the Sudan clauses were concerned — was determined 
by the fact of power rather than by the twenty-year period laid down 
in the Treaty.” 

In the years following the war the power situation in the Middle East, 
as in other parts of the world, had changed. Britain’s prestige in the 
Middle East had considerably declined and that of the ‘indigenous 
nationalist movements in the region considerably increased. In Egypt 
itself the forces of nationalism began to demand the complete evacua- 
tion of British troops from Egypt. The Wafd, the most important 
political party, and the Moslem Brotherhood, a fanatical organization, 
began to associate themselves with this demand. Under the auspices 
of different organizations widespread demonstrations and meetings 
were held to strengthen the demand of the nationalists and in December 
1945 the Egyptian Government sent the first formal Note to the British 
Government demanding a revision of the Treaty. After that many suc- 
cessive governments of Egypt made identical demands. At first the 
British Government showed a surprising insensitiveness to these 
demands and replied to Egypt's Notes in a formal and cold manner. 


1 Ibid, p. 116., 2 
2 John Marlowe, Anglo-Egyptian Relations 1800-1953, p. 304, The Cresset 


Press, London, 1954. 
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in influencing the course of events in the Canal Zone. On 8 October 
1951 the Egyptian Government announced its intention of denouncing 
the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. The Egyptian nationalists and the Govern- 
ment were also in a position to secure the withdrawal of almost the 
entire labour force serving the British base. This action was very effec- 
tive and created doubts even in British minds about the usefulness of 
a strategic base in the midst of a hostile population. But Britain was 
in no mood to yield to such pressure. The talk of an economic boycott 
of the British remained, for all practical purposes, just talk. The 
guerrilla activities directed against the British in this region were also 
unable to do much harm to their interests. Although there was no 
declaration of war this situation led to frequent clashes between the 
Egyptian ‘liberation units’ — not led by the government — and the 
British forces. The British Government were also using force to protect 
their interests. In December 1951 the British Army destroyed a village 
near Suez, Kafr Abdu, the base of the guerrilla activities, This and 
similar actions of the British Government inflamed public opinion 
throughout Egypt. There were many skirmishes between British troops 
and the Egyptian auxiliary police. The Egyptian Government came 
near to breaking off diplomatic relations with Britain and recalled 
their Ambassador from London. During a riot in Cairo a British club 
in the centre of the city was burnt and nine British people lost their 
lives. Martial law was proclaimed in Egypt in January 1952 and there 
were frequent changes of Cabinets thereafter. But all the governments 
were determined in their opposition to Britain’s retention’ of troops 
in their country. 

While Egypt’s relations with Britain thus continued to create tension 
in the region, events inside that country were moving in the direction 
of a social and political revolution. 


The July Revolution in Egypt 


When Mohammed Neguib, at the head of a few battalions of 
troops, marched on Cairo in July 1952 and took possession of the 
city and the administrative machinery of the government, no resistance 
was offered to him and no blood was shed: still, it was a surprise to 
many. Even after the occurrence of the event few realized its significance. 
It was at once considered as one of the frequent coups d'état in the 
Middle East which were accomplished by the military leaders of that 
part of the world. Very soon everyone came to know that what had 
taken place was a social and political revolution which had radically 
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the two countries. The British Government were at first slow to respond 
to these gestures of goodwill. They failed to note the significance of 
the social revolution accomplished by the Army officers. They probably 
thought that what had taken place in Egypt was just another military 
coup d'état. Later, however, the British showed signs of a compromise, 
especially when General Neguib’s government, departing from the 
practice of other Egyptian Governments, expressed their willingness to 
abandon Egypt’s claim to sovereignty over the Sudan, accepting the 
view that the Sudanese had the right to self-determination. After pro- 
tracted negotiations the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement on the Sudan was 
concluded on 12 February 1953 and this created a good atmosphere 
for friendly negotiations between Egypt and Britain on matters of 
defence and British evacuation of the Canal Zone. 

Before the talks on this last could begin, however, the relations 
between the two governments again deteriorated, this time as a result 
of their positions on the Sudan’s future relations with Britain, The 
Egyptian Government contended that any attempt to bring the 
Sudan into the British Commonwealth would invalidate the Agree- 
ment because, in their opinion, it provided only for independence or 
some form of union with Egypt. The British Government's view was 
that independence meant the Sudan’s right to choose any relationship 
with any other country. In spite of the ill-feeling created by this 
situation the negotiations between Egypt and Britain on the Canal 
Zone began on 27 April 1953. There were some factors conducive to 
a peaceful settlement. The Egyptian leaders realized that they were not 
strong enough to oust the British Army by force and that they would 
not be in a position to carry out their plans for a reconstruction of 
the country if they were involved in an armed struggle with the 
British, On the other hand, the British Government realized the diffi- 
culty, if not the impossibility, of maintaining a base in Suez in the face 
of sustained Egyptian hostility. Still, the negotiations did not produce 
any agreement, and official talks were suspended on 6 May. There was, 


however, some agreement on such matters as the period of evacuation 
of British troops from the area, the number of British technicians who 
o maintain the base, and the period 


would be remaining in the area t 
during which they would be retained by the Egyptians. It was even 
agreed that the base would be under an Egyptian commander, assisted 


by a British deputy. But the Egyptians would not agree to the British 
proposal that the British technicians should be allowed to wear uniform. 
There was also no agreement on the terms and conditions under which 
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of Egypt on the recommendation of the British Government; the 
Governor-General was invested with full legislative powers; the two 
flags were to fly throughout the Sudan In 1936 the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty provided for the continuance of the Sudan administration in 
accordance with the Condominium Agreement of 1899, but at that 
time no decision was taken on the question of sovereignty over the 
Sudan. Sudan’s status became a very controversial issue in the post-war 
world when Egypt began to assert her independence. The Egyptian 
Government also began to insist that the political unity of the Sudan 
and Egypt under the common Crown of Egypt should be preserved. 
The British Government expressed the view that the Sudanese people 
should be free to choose the future status of their country. As we 
noted earlier, the Egyptian Government, headed by General Neguib, 
saw the wisdom of renouncing Egypt's suzerainty over the Sudan. 
The Anglo-Egyptian Agreement on the Sudan of 12 February 1953 
stated that the two governments firmly believed in the right of the 
Sudanese people to exercise self-determination. The Agreement also 
provided for a transitional period during which a Governor-General 
should be the supreme constitutional authority within the Sudan. As 
far as the external affairs of the Sudan were concerned he would be 
directly responsible to the two contracting governments. ‘The transitional 
period would come to an end when the Sudanese Parliament was 
satisfied that arrangements fot self-determination were complete. 
Elections for a Parliament in the Sudan were to be held under the 
supervision of an international commission. The commission was to 
consist of seven members — an Indian Chairman, one member each 
from Egypt, Britain and the USA, and three members to be appointed 
by the Governor-General with the concurrence of another international 
body which was to be called the Governor-General’s Commission. This 
Commission was to consist of a Pakistani Chairman and one member 
each from Egypt and Britain and two Sudanese members. 

In accordance with this agreement the Sudan Electoral Commission 
was set up in April 1953. Sukumar Sen of India was appointed 
Chairman of the Commission. The elections were completed by 13 
December and the new Parliament assembled by the middle of 
January 1954. The Sudan thus entered the world scene as a new 
democratic country. 

The role of India and Pakistan in the Sudan was significant. These 
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countries were not directly concerned with the affairs of the Sudan, 
nor were they powerful and strong enough to determine the course of 
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Mossadegh’s government of Iran and the Egyptian Government 
refused to accept aid from the United States under the Mutual 
Security Act. They were determined to maintain their independence 
and neutralist attitude in the cold war. It was reported that the 
American Ambassador in Cairo told the Egyptian Foreign Minister 
in July 1950 that Egypt's attitude to the Korean War — i.e, her 
refusal to accept North Korea as the aggressor — ‘would not encourage 
us to help Egypt if the occasion arises on other matters’. Commenting 
on this the government organ el-Misri recalled that ‘Russia and its 
friends supported the Egyptian case in the Security Council and they 
have supported the case of every nation fighting for its independence.’ 

Apart from the unwillingness of the West Asian states to be involved 
in the cold War between the Big Powers there was another reason 
why they were not enthusiastic about joining a military alliance with 
the West. In recent years the United States had become increasingly 
unpopular among the Arabs as a result of its support to Israel. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the Arab countries considered Israel and 
not the Soviet Union to be their enemy. 

Under these circumstances it was not surprising that the talks held 
under the auspices of the United States and its Western allies for 
the establishment of the Middle East Defence Organization were not 
successful, 


The Situation in South-East Asia 


In the period under review, i.e., 1950-53, few events in South-East 
Asia were as spectacular as those in West Asia in general and in Iran 
and Egypt in particular. In Indo-China a war was in progtess, but it 
was just a continuation of a war which began a few years before. 
No decisive battles took place and there was no indication as to when 
the war would end. In other places there was no war. 

In Thailand nothing which attracted international attention happened. 
The Thai Government followed its anti-Communist policy in regard to 
internal and external affairs, and quite unlike some other governments 
in this region it refused to recognize the People’s Republic of China. 
Thailand was also getting extensive military and economic aid from 
the United States and, broadly speaking, the government of that 
country showed great enthusiasm for co-operation with the Western 
Powers in the international field. There was widespread corruption 
in Thailand’s Government: Moreover, ‘the political horizon is strikingly 


1 Quoted by the New York Times, 4 July 1950. 
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tion; the setting up of a body to draft a permanent constitution; the 
stabilization of Indonesia’s relations with the Netherlands; and the 
development of a national foreign policy’. The last of these problems. 
was gradually solved by the successive Indonesian Governments. 
Toward the end of 1953 a foreign policy based on the principles of 
non-involvement in Power blocs and of promoting a ‘peace area’ in 
co-operation with India and Burma had received widespread acceptance 
in Indonesia and was pursued vigorously by the government. On one 
occasion an Indonesian Government took a step which, in the opinion. 
of many Indonesians, went against the spirit of their foreign policy 
and very soon that government had to revise its decision. This was on 
5 January 1952 when the Indonesian Foreign Minister wrote to the 
US Ambassador in Indonesia stating that Indonesia should continue 
to receive American aid ($8,000,000 worth) henceforth to be ad-° 
ministered under the Mutual Security Act. This statement was 
vigorously criticized and attacked by many prominent Indonesians, who 
alleged that the Foreign Minister had compromised Indonesia’s 
declared position of neutrality between the Western and Soviet blocs,. 
because the Mutual Security Act laid down that any nation receiving 
aid under the Act should work for the ‘defensive strength of the free 
world’, The opposition to this action of the Foreign Minister received 
such support throughout Indonesia that he was compelled to resign on 
21 February 1952. 

Another aspect of Indonesia’s foreign policy was her relations with 
the Netherlands. Since 1950 the Indonesian Government has demanded 
that West New Guinea should be transferred by the Netherlands to 
Indonesia. The Dutch Government has consistently refused to do this. 
The second conference of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union, which 
took place at The Hague in November 1950, produced agreements 
covering trade and financial matters, but broke down on the future 
status of West New Guinea, On 30 October 1952 the Dutch Govern- 
ment declared categorically that it had no intention of relinquishing 
sovereignty over West New Guinea. After that relations between 
Indonesia and the Netherlands took a turn for the worse. On 8 January 
1953 the Indonesian President, Sukarno, stated that preparations were 
in hand for the resumption of negotiations to effect the change of 
Indonesian-Dutch relations based on the Union Statute into relations 
based on an ordinary international agreement. It was obvious that the 
Indonesian Government was considering the question of the dissolution 
of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union. 
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Another infant independent state of South-East Asia which asserted 
its independence in the international field was Burma. Although, the 
Government in Rangoon could not always make its authority felt in all 
parts of the country, few questioned its representative character; not 
did anyone complain that it was controlled by a clique which owed 
its strength to foreign assistance. With her big neighbour, India, 
Burma maintained very cordial relations; but, at the same time, the 
Burmese Government could nationalize the Jand owned by many 
Indians in its Country. It was also possible for Burma to maintain 
friendly relations both with the Communist and the Western Powers. 


The most important problem Burma faced arose from the military 
Operations of the Chinese N 


y. These were the remnants of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s army who fled from their Own country in 1949, The Chinese 
Communist Government off d to smash these troops if they were 
tritory. This permission was, however, 
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concern at the difficulties experienced in disarming the Chinese troops 
who remained in Burma and asking member states not to give any 
assistance to them. The Assembly urged the continuation of their 
evacuation and expressed appreciation of the work of the US and 
Thai Governments in this matter. According to the Burmese Govern- 
ment no substantial evacuation of troops took place and its representa- 
tive told the UN General Assembly that about 10,000 Kuomintang 
troops remained in Burma even in December: 1953. 


Emergence of the Asian-African Group 


The assertion of their rights by the Asian-African states took 
various shapes in various countries. Their membership of the United 
Nations on the basis of their sovereignty and equality with other states 
gave them an opportunity to put forward their demands in a world 
forum also. The representatives of these countries often consulted one 
another on issues in which they were vitally interested and occasionally 
functioned as a group in the UN. The members of this group, as a 
body, were primarily interested in championing the cause of dependent 
peoples and advocating racial equality. Other matters on which they 
took an almost unanimous stand were connected with international 
investment in under-developed countries. When these matters were 
discussed in international conferences the Asian-African states found 
themselves in the company of the Latin American states, who were 
also vigorously opposed to the stand taken thereon by the represen- 
tatives of the Western Powers. Although these were the, questions 
which usually produced the Asian-African alignment, they were not 
the only ones on which these states displayed a certain unity of approach. 
On some occasions, even on questions of war and peace, the members 
of the Asian-African group consulted one another and tried, with’ 
some success, to evolve a common policy. 

The twelve states which were at first known as the members of the 
‘Arab-Asian group’ were: Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Sa‘udi Arabia, Syria and Yemen. This 
was not in any sense a rigidly organized and fully integrated group 
whose members took an identical stand on all important matters. On 
matters concerning colonial domination over Asia and Africa, the 
Philippines and Thailand also voted with the members of this group. 
Later, with the addition of Ethiopia and Liberia, this group was 
enlarged and the new name, the ‘Asian-African group’ gradually 
replaced the former name the ‘Arab-Asian group’. 
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of the General Assembly convened to discuss the Tunisian complaint 
also met with failure because it was opposed by 27 members and was 


supported by only 23. 
But the Tunisian question met with e 
regular session of the General Assembly met in September 1952. 


Although the French representative maintained that the Assembly had 
no right to discuss it, the Tunisian question was, at the instance of the 
Asian-African group, included in the agenda of that session of the 
Assembly. According to the French delegate the treaties between France 
and Tunisia established a special legal system under which the foreign 
relations of Tunisia were to be conducted only through France. The 
UN had no right to revise the treaties. ‘The French Government also 
felt that by discussing the issue the Assembly would be harming the 
UN Organization. Most of the Western Powers were inclined to accept 
this view. But the members of the Asian-African group who referred 
the issue to the UN took a very different stand. They stated that it was 
the duty of the UN to come to a decision on this matter. No formal 
vote was taken on the question of the UN’s competence on this matter, 
but the Assembly by adopting a resolution on the question implicitly 
maintained that it came within its competence. 

The resolution sponsored by the Asian-African group was vigorously 
opposed by the Western Powers. It recommended that the negotiations 
between France and the ‘true representatives’ of the Tunisian people 
should be resumed for the purpose of implementing the right of self- 
determination and the fulfilment of the national aspirations of the 
Tunisian people. The resolution also suggested the establishment of a 
good offices commission to arrange and assist the proposed negotiations. 
The Indian delegate stated that the very claims made by France with 
regard to the advancement of Tunisia justified the grant of complete 
independence to that country and added that India considered it 
important that an impartial United Nations body should find out the 
necessary information about the situation in Tunisia. The speedy 
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area. After a lengthy debate the Asian-African group’s resolution was 


rejected: the voting was 24 in favour, 27 against and 7 abstentions. 
In addition to the sponsors, China, the Eastern European states, and 
Guatemala supported the resolution. 

Finally a resolution, moved by some Latin American states, was’ ac- 
cepted by the Assembly. Although the Asian-African states considered 
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would provide the basis for the settlement of the dispute between 
Tunisia and France. 

Unfortunately, this resolution was rejected by the Assembly and in 
1953 it took no decision on this question. Those who supported the 
tesolution were the sixteen Asian-African states, the four Scandinavian 
countries, the Soviet Union and her allies, Yugoslavia, the four Latin 
American states of Bolivia, Guatemala, Mexico and Uruguay, and China. 
Opposing were nine Latin American states, the Benelux countries, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, South Africa, Australia, Turkey, 
and Israel. 

The UN's handling of the Moroccan question was not substantially 
different from the way it acted on Tunisia. The attempt of the Asian- 
African states tS get the matter discussed in the Assembly in 1951 met 
with failure. In 1952 they again tried to bring it before the Assembly. 
In a memorandum submitted to the Assembly the representatives of 
these states maintained that France's promises that reforms in the 
Moroccan administration would be introduced were not fulfilled. On 
the other hand, the French Government was suppressing the national 
movement of the country at a time when the world was witnessing the 
emancipation of colonial peoples. By encouraging strife among the 
inhabitants and by arming French civilian residents the French 
administration had created a dangerous situation which threatened 
both the liberties of the Moroccan people and international peace. The 
representatives of the Asian-African states claimed that the people of 
the two continents supported the legitimate aspirations of the Moroccan 
people and considered that it was the duty of the Assembly not to 
ignore the situation. In their opinion the debate in the Assembly on 
this question would not only contribute to the solution of the Moroccan 
problem and to the safeguarding of peace in the area, but also to 
sustaining the principles of the Charter and of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

The debate on Morocco followed more or less the same lines as 
those on Tunisia, and the Asian-African resolution on the former also 
met with the same fate as that on the latter. The resolution on Morocco 
recalled that the International Court of Justice in its judgment of 
27 August 1952 had referred to the fact that both the United States 
and France accepted the status of Morocco as set forth in the Preamble 
to the General Act of Algeciras of 7 April 1906, which referred to 
‘the sovereignty and independence of His Majesty the suitan, the 
integrity of his domains, and economic liberty without any inequality’. 
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The resolution noted that the present situation in Morocco caused deep 
concern and adversely affected French-Moroccan relations and peaceful 
conditions in the world, and requested the Government of France and 
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issue, is denied on technical or procedural grounds, because the feelings 
or interests of a particular country are, in its view, likely to be hurt 
or adversely affected, the solidarity of the UN as an organ is imperilled 
by the effect of such a denial on those nations whose sense of injustice 
and fair play is offended by the denial. If the UN is to survive and 
achieve its aim, not only must the fear and distrust that divide the 
major Powers be allayed and ultimately eliminated, but a sense of 
confidence must be created among all member nations, irrespective of 
the measure of their military and economic power, and their voice or 
voices — raised collectively in the cause of progress, justice and peace 
— will be heard and heeded.’ 

What Prime Minister Nehru said here about the refusal of the 
Council to discuss this issue can also be said about the refusal of the 
General Assembly to come to any decision on Tunisia and Morocco. 


South West Africa and the UN* 

During 1950-53 few new issues were raised regarding the future 
status of South West Africa. The Union of South Africa continued to 
hold its earlier view that it was not bound to place that former 
mandated territory under the United Nations trusteeship system. The 
limit to which it was prepared to go in regard to South West Africa’s 
status was to sign an international instrument with the three principal 
Allied Powers of World War I, i.e, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and France. India and the majority of the Asian-African states 
opposed this stand of the Union Government and agreed with the 
opinion of the International Court that the normal way of modifying 
the international status of South West Africa was by placing it under 
the trusteeship system in accordance with Chapter XII of the UN 
Charter. A resolution accepted by the General Assembly in 1953 noted 
this view and asked the Union Government to place South West Africa 
under the international trusteeship system. In the same session of the 
Assembly the Indian delegate urged that regarding the status of South 
West Africa the Union Government should sign a new international 
instrument either with the United Nations or with an agency appointed 
by, or responsible to, the United Nations. He also stated that the super- 
vision of a mandated territory, even though it should not exceed that 
which applied under the mandate system, should be exercised by the 
United Nations. A resolution to this effect was also adopted by the 


* See India in World Affairs 1947-50, pp. 196-205, for the discussion in 
the Assembly during 1946-9 on South West Africa’s status. 
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Assembly in 1953. It reaffirmed acceptance of the advisory opinion a 
the International Court of Justice and appealed to the Union of B 
Africa to accept it in toto. The resolution asked the Union Governmen 
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which Suggested the establishment of a Standing Committee to examine 
each petition received from the trust territories in a preliminary way- 
Tt was hoped that a examination of petitions by such 
< of the Trusteeship Council. The 


an-African states continued theif 
the United Nations over the 
as effective as possible. In the 


ough it was vigorously opposed 
by some trustee Powers, 

Another move in the same direction taken in the same session by 
the Asian African states was 
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but also the development of national consciousness in the trust territo- 
ries. In most of these territories where a colonial relationship existed 
between the rulers and the ruled substantial changes were taking place 
in the economic, social and cultural fields, and consequently the fabric 
of society was disintegrating. Under such conditions and especially 
in areas where there were peoples of different languages, races and 
cultural heritages, unless the process of integration among the people 
was deliberately sponsored and a consciousness of their destiny in the 
modern world developed, there would not be real progress or peace 
in those territories. 

A specific question concerning the situation in a particular trust 
territory which attracted the attention of the Asian-African states in 
1952 arose from the eviction, in Tanganyika, of members of the Meru 
people from the lands which they occupied. The representatives of this 
tribe, who claimed to speak for some 3,000 tribesmen and their 
families, stated in their petitions to the Trusteeship Council that all of 
them were affected by the administering authority's scheme for realiena- 
tion of their lands to non-active settlers. They submitted that they were 
forced to vacate their lands and that their homes, foodstuffs and live- 
stock were destroyed. They doubted whether they could Jive in the new 
area offered them without changing their whole economic system. 
Moreover, this new area was infested with tsetse fly and held little pro- 
mise of fertility. The representatives of the tribesmen also expressed 
the view that the primary interest of the latter was to remain on the 
lands to which they felt attached by religion, and traditional and senti- 
mental ties. The British Government, which was the administering 
authority, questioned these contentions of the tribesmen. However, it 
expressed its regret for having used pressure on the tribesmen to leave 
their land, but stated that this was justified in the circumstances because, 
in the administering authority's opinion, the removal of these people 
from their lands was part of a general scheme which could benefit the 
tribe as a whole and one which could not be abandoned at such an 
advanced stage. 

When the question came up before the General Assembly in 1952 
the Asian-African states supported a resolution on it jointly sponsored 
by some of them and El Salvador, Guatemala and Haiti. This resolution 
would have the Assembly express disapproval of the action of the 
administering authority in this matter and request it to return imme- 
diately to the members 6f the Meru tribe the lands from which they 
were expelled. According to the resolution the Assembly would also 
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Asian-African states, and particularly the representative of India, who 
was the Chairman of the Special Committee on Administrative Unions, 
took an active part in formulating this resolution and in getting it 
accepted by the Assembly. T 


International Responsibility for Colonies 


The Asian-African states were as keenly interested in the colonies 
as in the trust territories and during the discussions on them in the 
UN General Assembly they always stressed international responsibility 
towards them. It was fully realized that a clear distinction existed 
between trust territories and colonies — the ‘non-self-governing terri- 
tories’ in UN’ terminology — because the former more or less came 
under an international régime and the trustee Powers governed them 
only as the agents of the UN, while the latter strictly came under the 
domestic jurisdiction of the member states who governed them. But 
Chapter XI of the Charter, entitled ‘Declaration Regarding Non-self- 
governing Territories’, although more limited than the Chapters dealing 
with the trusteeship system, did go beyond any other international 
agreement in definiteness and scope in regard to international respon- 
sibility towards the colonies. Under that Chapter the UN Members, 
in addition to accepting as a sacred trust the obligation to promote 
to the utmost the well-being of the inhabitants of these territories, also 
undertook to ‘transmit regularly to the Secretary-General for information 
purposes, subject to such limitation as security and constitutional con- 
siderations may require, statistical and other information of a technical 
nature relating to economic, social, and educational conditions in the 
territories for which they are respectively responsible other than those 
territories to which Chapters VII and XIII (trusteeship provisions) 
apply’. The manner in which this declaration was implemented conti- 
nuously created an intense controversy between the colonial and non- 
colonial Powers in the UN. There was no agreement between them 
on the use to which the information thus received in the Secretariat 
should be put. The colonial Powers submitted that the transmission 
of information was only for purposes of information. The non-colonial 
Powers considered the transmission of such information a waste of 
time if that was its only purpose. With their support, and at the 
suggestion of the UN Secretariat, a Special Committee was created by 
the Fourth Committee of the General Assembly in 1946 to deal with 


the information received during 1947, 1948 and 1949. In 1949 the 
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General Assembly decided to extend its term for another three N 
In 1952 the representatives of the colonial Powers opposed the ea 
nuance of the Committee and even threatened not to co-operate wit 
it. The Indian and other Asian and African delegates expressed the 
view that the Committee should be renewed on a permanent basis. But 


as it was clear to them that the proposed Permanent Committee would 
have to function without thi ‘ 
felt that a compromise was 
and the resolution finall 
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the reports of the ad hoc Committee. Almost all the delegates agreed 
with the Committee’s conclusion that the list of factors was illustrative 
tather than exhaustive and that it should be accepted only as a guide. 


Racial Discrimination R 

One of the significant developments in the recent period was the 
gencral acceptance by a large section of mankind that questions such 
as racial discrimination and racial conflicts, even when they were 
apparently confined to the borders of a particular country, were matters 
of concern to the world community. There were, of course, states who 
questioned the view. The Union of South Africa repeatedly stated 
that the discussion of such questions by the UN or any other inter- 
national body was an encroachment on the domestic jurisdiction of a 
member state, The UN General Assembly rejected this view and more 
than once adopted resolutions on this question which were opposed 
by the Union of South Africa, and very often opposed only by it. 

The treatment of people of Indian and Pakistani origin in South 
Africa was the first racial question tackled by the General Assembly. 
India referred it to the UN in June 1946 for its consideration under 
Articles 10 and 14 of the Charter. Although the Indian Government 
contended that the racial discrimination practised against people of 
Indian origin in South Africa was a violation of the agreements signed 
by the South African Government and the Indian Government, they 
primarily based their case on moral and practical grounds and on the 
fact that the South African Government's legislations were violations 
of the principles underlying the UN Charter. The Asiun-African 
states, including India, also maintained that the UN should take a 
keen interest in racial questions because, in the long run, international 
peace and security were involved in them. 

Before 1952 the General Assembly made many recommendations 
to the Union of South Africa on the matter. The Union Government 
not only ignored them but even brought about a wider application of 
racial segregation and discrimination in their territory. On 12 January 
1952 the General Assembly recommended the establishment of a com- 
mission of three members to assist the parties, namely, India, Pakistan 
and the Union of South Africa, in carrying through appropriate 
negotiations. The Secretary-General was also asked by this resolution 
to assist them, if necessary, with a view to facilitating the negotiations. 
In his report on 10 October 1952, the Secretary-General informed the 
General Assembly of the failure of the parties concerned to conduct 
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force of the world’s conscience, proclaimed through the United 
Nations, remained the best means of bringing about a change of heart 
in South Africa. 

The Union Government's policy of racial discrimination met with 
another challenge during the meeting of the UN General Assembly 
in 1952 when the general question of racial conflict in South Africa 
was brought before it. In a memorandum submitted to the Assembly 
the members of the Asian-African group stated that the race conflict 
in the Union was creating a dangerous and explosive situation, which 
constituted a threat to international peace and a flagrant violation of 
the basic principles of human rights and fundamental freedoms, as 
expressed in the Charter of the United Nations, The representative of 
the Union Government, as usual, opposed the attempt of the Asian- 
African group to get the question included in the agenda of the 
Assembly, but he was unsuccessful. 

The memorandum of the Asian-African group pointed out that the 
Union Government's policy of apartheid not only challenged all that 
the United Nations stood for but was contrary to specific recommen- 
dations in Assembly resolutions urging the ending of racial discrimina- 
tion. Unable to secure redress by constitutional methods, the non- 
whites of the Union had been compelled to launch a non-violent 
resistance movement against unjust and inhuman racial policies. It 
was therefore, imperative, the memorandum concluded, that the 
General Assembly urgently consider the question so as to prevent 
further deterioration and effect a settlement in accordance with the 
Charter. After extensive discussion of the question the General 
Assembly adopted a resolution constituting a Commission consisting 
of three members to study the racial situation in the Union of South 
Africa in the light of the Purposes and Principles and other provisions 
of the Charter and the resolutions of the UN on this matter. The 
Commission which was later constituted in accordance with this resolu- 
tion was composed of Henri Laugier of France, Dantes Bellegarde 
of Haiti, and Hernan Santa Cruz of Chile. 

The UN Commission submitted its report to the General Assembly 
on 3 October 1953, It is a very important document inasmuch as it was 
the result of the first detailed study of the dispute by an international 
commission whose members were not in any way a party to it. On the 
importance of the racial situation in South Africa, the Commission stated: 
‘Tt deals with the most important political and human problem which 
overshadows the political, economic and social life of this young and 
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promising nation, an original member of the United Nations, and is 
a cause of grave concern to that nation’s large population. Its repercus- 
sions have spread far beyond the frontiers of the Union and even 
beyond the Continent of Africa. Thirteen member states, with a popu- 
lation of several hundred million human beings and territories covering 
a large portion of the earth's surface, requested the General Assembly 
to seek a resolution to the problem.’ 

Among other things the report indicated the Commission’s unmistak- 
able conclusion that the doctrine o; 
on which the apartheid 
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Council should make a division ‘beneficial both to national unification 
and to local éxpediency’. While cultural freedom was granted to 
national minorities and regional autonomy was to be carried out in 
areas in which national minorities mainly resided, the overall direction 
of the Central Government was maintained. The country was divided 
into six Administrative Areas, the Central Government exercising close 
Supervision and direction through an ‘Administrative Committee 
@ppointed by it in each area. The entire country functioned on the 
Principle of democratic centralism, with the lower organs of government 
obey, ing, and being closely supervised by, the higher, and at all levels 
the Minority abiding by the decisions of the majority. The application 
of democratic centralism seems to have been directed against the tradi- 
tional regionalism, against the lack of respect for final decisions taken 
at the national level, and against the disintegrating effects of the civil 
War, reinforced by the need for national and centralized planning 1 
Order to achieve rapid development and progress. j 

The economy of New China, like its political structure, was envisaged 
aS a mixed one, but, again, under the leadership of the state. Tt was 
Composed of five categories — state-owned, co-operative, individual 
Peasant and handicraft, private capitalist, and state capitalist. The public 
Or state sector was to control ‘the commanding heights’ and to occupy @ 

€Y position. The new government took over enterprises run by the 

Uomintang or owned by its high officials — bureaucratic capital as 
the Chinese called it— and in this way the state sector came to own 
and Operate a major portion of heavy industry and some portion of 
Consumer industry. The chief concern of the new régime in the economic 
field was rehabilitation of the economy and the expansion of production. 

lcavy industry was to be stressed, whilst textile and other light indus- 
tties were to be restored and expanded. For the ‘release’ and develop- 
Ment of ‘the productive forces’, the new régime set the greatest store 

y land reforms for which it set afoot a vast but ‘carefully planned 
Sountry-wide movement, unfolded in stages from area to area. 

The Agrarian Reforms Law was passed in July 1950 specify aes the 
Procedure to be adopted to bring about a fundamental reorganization 
SF rural productive relations. The peasantry was mobilized through the 
Creation of Peasants’ Associations consisting of landless labour, poor 
Peasants, and middle peasants, but excluding landlords and rich 
Peasants, and entrusted with the task of executing Jand reforms. All 
the surplus land and property (barring industrial property) of the 


Andlords was confiscated without compensation and distributed among 
5 
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detail at the time, was to lay the foundation for large-scale industriali- 
zation. The goal of step-by-step transformati 
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a a ie of consolidation had been completed by the end of 
Aa ee the entire country was effectively put under the leadership 
ane : tol of the Central Government, the new régime also set about 
Br A of preparing a constitution for the country. A subcommittee 
a E prepare a draft constitution for the approval of an 
ities U-China People's Congress, This Jatter body would function 
ue arliament’ of China and the elections to it would be indirect 
a would be based upon a nation-wide hierarchy of elected people’s 
h gresses at Various levels. Starting in 1953 this process was stated to 
ave been completed by 1954. 

The developments in China can be appro, 
foe of a well-qualified Indian observer, 
eee to China. The new government 
tie ment of the ‘movement towards a strong 
The Ke mandarins of the later Manchu period had themselves initiated. 
Buk uomintang had carried the movement forward to some extent’, 

: various factors and circumstances had prevented its consummation. 
Oa old imperial times, under the Hans, the Tangs, the Yuaons, 
a ings, and the Manchus, no doubt the Empire had been united 

et a central authority, but the character of that authority, dependent 
on the mystique of a Son of Heaven with a divine mandate exercising his 
ae through great viceroys, was different from the all-pervasiveness 
a the Central People’s Government with the whole paraphernalia 
3 rail and air communications, telegraph and wireless and, above all, 

Powerful national army and an indoctrinated and disciplined party 
Spread all over the country. This centralization may or may not be a 
800d thing, but it is a fact of supreme importance as it has converted 
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establish diplomatic relations with other foreign governments ‘on = 
basis of equality, mutual benefit, and mutual respect for territory i 
sovereignty’. New China was hypersensitive and quick to react a A 
any patronizing attitude shown by foreign countries, particu a 
against any suggestion of inequality with the Western Powers. 


was evident from the procedure adopted for establishing diplomatic 
relations with foreign governments, 
Instead of straightway acce 


pting recognition conferred by other 
countries, 


the new Chinese Government asked for negotiations prepara- 
tory to the establishment of diplomatic relations in order to satisfy 
itself that these relations were on the basis of 


that the Powers concerned h 


1950 twenty-five countries had recognized 
ing Western democracy, the USA, refused 
to extend recognition to 
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eople’s Democracies and all oppressed nations. lt shall take its place 


in z ; 
the camp of international peace and democracy, to Oppose imperia- 


list aggression and to defend lasting world peace. 
one his first trip to a foreign country in the beginning of 1950, 
a= eet initialled a thirty-year Treaty of Friendship, Alliance 
Behe 'utual Assistance with the Soviet Union and also reached agree- 
with Soviet leaders on the Manchurian railways, Port Arthur 
ae Dairen, and on long-term Soviet credit for the development of the 
z inese economy. Signed on 14 February 1950 the treaty declared the 
esolve of the two countries to prevent ‘the resumption of aggression’ by 
Japan or any Power collaborating with Japan ‘directly or indirectly’ in 
aggression. If either party were attacked by Japan or any state allied 
with her and found itself in a state of war, the other would imme- 
diately give military aid with all the means at its disposal. The Soviet 
Union agreed to transfer to China, without compensation, 


c the Chinese 
hangchun Railway and attached properties, 


5 and to withdraw its troops 
rom the Port Arthur naval base turning over the installations to China 
e treaty — OF 


on the conclusion of a Japanese pea at the latest by the 
end of 1952. China would conduct the civil administration of Port 
Arthur, and the entire administration of Dairen, but the question of 
Dairen harbour would be considered after a peace treaty with Japan. 
The USSR would also hand over to China, without compensation, 
Japanese enterprises in Manchuria acquired. by Soviet interests. The 
Soviet Union also agreed to give China a five-year credit of $300,000,000 
at 1 per cent annual interest; the Soviet deliveries were to include 
equipment and materials for metallurgical, engineering, mining, elec- 
tric power, railway an 


d other types of reconstruction and development. 

This treaty, and the allied agreements, put the formal seal on the 
alliance between the two countries and marked a significant stage in 
China’s foreign relations and position in world politics. It linked @ 
quarter of the world’s population in a new alliance, thereby indicating 
a shift in the balance of power The chief factor in this close alliance 
was, of course, the ideologica the two Powers. The 


Chinese Communists, the Jeaders 0 evolution, regarded 
1 of the international proletarian move- 


themselves as part and parce 

ment, and were imbued with the spirit of ‘proletarian internationalism’. 
Doctrinally, they based themselves “Leninism-Stalinism, to 
which their leader Mao had himse nificant contribution. 
However, the Chinese Communists justify their alliance with the 
Soviet Union before their people on other grounds too. But for the 
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of mutual concern. After nearly 


political and economic questions 
a month’s confabulations the communiqué on 15 September stated 
fer the Manchurian Railway to 


that the Soviet Union would trans 
the Chinese by 31 December 1952. Regarding Port Arthur, 
Mr Chou En-lai wrote a formal letter to the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
Mr Vyshinsky, requesting the Soviet Union to ‘postpone the date of: 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from the jointly-used Chinese naval base 


of Port Arthur’ in view of ‘conditions dangerous to the cause and 


favourable for the recurrence of Japanese aggression’ that had arisen 


from Japan's refusal to conclude peace treaties with the Soviet Union 
and China. 

The talks on economic matters centred round further Soviet aid for 
the development. of Chinese economy. The period of rehabilitation 
China was soon embarking on its First Five Year 
: rly needed in the projected phase of 
planned economic development. The Soviet Union agreed, the Chinese 
announced, to ‘extend systematic economic and technical aid in the 
construction and renovation of 91 new enterprises in China and to the 

The Soviets had obviously 


50 enterprises now being built or renovated’. 
decided to give a big helping hand in establishing heavy industry in 


China. 

Although China was j nd unshakable friendship’ 
with the Soviet Union, it had been fairly obvious that their relations 
would not follow the master-satellite pattern. China is too big to be 
anybody’s satellite. The Chinese Communists directed the revolutionary 
movement, particularly in the later period, without much aid or inter- 
ference from the Russian Communists. ‘As leaders of the national 
upsurge of the Chinese people, they could hardly pawn away the 
sovereignty and integrity of the country. The Soviet Union needed 

ch as the Jatter prized the aid of the former. 
Je was clearly of 


the support of China as mu 
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great significance and a source of trem 
of Yugoslavia must have had a soberi 
deference to Chinese sentiments 
ather than subservience, 


and they appeared keen to show every 
and aspirations. Equality and mutual trust, £ 
s, and as Jong as the compulsions of 
their pull, it is unlikely that there 


was nearly over and 
Plan; more Soviet aid was clea 


oined in ‘eternal a 


characterize Sino-Soviet relation 
the cold war continue to exercise 
will be any loosening of this alliance. 


1 Mao-tung’s Message tO Malenkov, Daily News Release, Peking, 15 Sep- 
tember 1952. 
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The United States and New China 
Of all the foreign relations of 
been those with the United States, 


had yet to take Clear shape and there was 


4 certain lad nd Consistency in it, The USA was deeply 
distrustful of the intentions of the Chinese Communists and regarded 


them as sub ussian Communists. In terms of the cold 
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American policy was thus being pulled in various directions. While 
a certain ‘hands-off’ policy was being favoured by the administration 
(as late as January 1950 President Truman declared that the USA 
had no intention of getting involved in the Chinese civil war and 
would keep out of Formosa), American policy continued to work 
against the early recognition of New China and her admission to the 
United Nations, and American aid continued to be extended to the 
Kuomintang or Formosa. Relations which were already none too good 
were further exacerbated by certain steps of the Peking Government. 
In October 1949 the Chinese Government arrested the American 
Consul in Mukden on the charge of beating a Chinese employee, and 
deported him, after trying and convicting him. The incident produced 
Strong emotional repercussions in the United States. Later, when 
Pi eking confiscated some American consular property, the United 
States withdrew all its consular personnel from the mainland. 

But the real issue which plagued American-Chinese relations and 
Produced a crisis in East Asia was Formosa. During World War II the 
Allied Powers had agreed (at Cairo and Potsdam) that Formosa was 
a part of China and would be returned to her after the war; in 1945 
Chiang incorporated it as one of the provinces of China with the 
consent of the Allied Powers. With the rise of Communist power in 
China and the refuge of the Kuomintang Government in Formosa 
after expulsion from the mainland, a fresh debate swept the United 
States over whether the Communists should be allowed to proceed with 
their proclaimed intention of liberating Formosa. Official American 
policy, as declared by President Truman in his statement of 5 January 
1950, was that the USA accepted Chinese authority over Formosa and 
that therefore America had no intention of getting involved in the 
civil war in China. The US Secretary of State, Mr Dean Acheson, ex- 
plained in a statement on 6 January: ‘The Chinese have administered 
Formosa for four years. Neither the United States nor any other Ally 


ver questioned that authority. . - - We did not wait for a treaty on 
Korea. We did not wait for a treaty on the Kuriles. We did not wait 
ave trusteeship.’ 


for a treaty on the islands over which we h: 

There were, however, influential voices in America, including that 
Of General MacArthur, who, for strategic and other considerations, ad- 
Vocated the retention of Formosa with all the means at America’s dis- 
posal. MacArthur held that the chain of islands extending from the 
Aleutians to the Marianas formed a ‘natural defence line for the USA 
in the Pacific’, ‘From this island chain’, he said, ‘we can dominate 
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every Power over the Asiatic ports from Vladivostok to Singapore : 
But the loss of Formosa, in his view, ‘would constitute an enemy salient 
in the very centre of this defensive perimeter’? This view 


maintained by a number of Republican senators, headed by the late 
Senator Taft and Senator Know 


land, both of whom expressed them- 

selves strongly in favour of a proposal by former President Herbert 

Hoover that US naval forces should be used, if necessary, to protect 

Formosa from falling into the hands of the Chinese Communists.” 
The sudden outbreak of th 


was earlier 


er what they regarded 
there was a widespread 


View to Promot 


2 
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Korean army to the 38th Parallel. It was then that events started taking 
an ominious turn. As the Western Powers revealed their intention to 
push across the 38th Parallel right down to the Yalu River, the frontier 
between North Korea and China, the Chinese made it known through 
the agency of the Indian Ambassador in Peking that they would not 
sit by idly while their neighbouring régime was being invaded and , 
destroyed by force. The Chinese had convinced themselves, notwithstand- 
ing assurances from the Western Powers about the inviolability of 
Chinese frontiers, that the advance towards the Yalu River was a 
Prelude to later encroachment on Chinese territory and interference in 
Chinese affairs. The location of the Yalu River Power Plants, which 
Supplied power to Chinese industries in the north-east, on the North 

orean side cf the frontier, was another important factor influencing 
Chinese thinking. The UN, however, despite India’s warnings, autho- 
rized its Commander in the Korean war, General MacArthur, to cross 
the 38th Parallel. 

As MacArthur's forces raced towards the Yalu River, Chinese 
‘volunteers’ entered the North Korean frontier in large numbers and 
by November 1950 they were in contact with the UN forces and were 
Seen pushing them back to the 38th Parallel. With Americans facing 
the Chinese on the battlefront in Korea, China and the USA were 
Engaged in an undeclared, albeit localized, war. Relations between the 
two touched a new level. In China a ‘Resist America, Aid Korea’ 
Movement was launched and the ‘American imperialists’ were repre- 
Sented as ‘paper tigers’ and as the worst enemies of China. In America 
Many voices were raised demanding à blockade of China and the 
bombing of industrial establishments of Manchuria in order to destroy 
the Chinese war machine. At the instance of the United States, China 
was declared an aggressor by the United Nations and an embargo was 
Ptoclaimed on shipments of strategic goods to China. For over two 
and a half years US and Chinese forces fought a ding-dong war around 
the 38th Parallel. It was only in July 1953 that the war was halted 
and a truce agreement signed, but the issue of the prisoners of war, 
and the subsequent developments with regard to them, left a trail of 
bitterness all rouñd. More important, the running sore of Formosa 
Continued to prevent an easing of the hostile relations between the two. 
In October 1953 President Eisenhower declared the ‘deneutralization’ 
of Formosa. This was widely regarded as an invitation to Chiang 
Kai-shek to launch attacks on the mainland and it provoked a vigorous 
denunciation frorn the Chinese Prime Minister, Chou En-lai, who 
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condemned it as a ‘plot’ aimed at enlarging the war and further 
endangering peace in the Far East. 

T ethics of negotiating a peace treaty with Japan Creat 
its share to the existing hostility between the two countries, Even befo S 
the Communists came to power, Chinese opinion was greatly Pa : 
over US policy towards Japan, which the Chinese considered as k 
building-up and militarization of Japan to the detriment of China. 
In 1948 there were student demonstrations and riots in protest against 
that policy. When the Communists were installed in power at Peking, 
the USA decided to ignore New China in ; 
for Japan. Early in 1951 when Mr Dulles was engaged in preparing & 
draft peace treaty, he held consultations, formal and informal, with 


the governments of all the countries which had participated in the war 
against Japan with the sole exception of the Peking Government. The 


gned at San Francisco in September 1951 

- The Chinese Communists, who had 
demanded that Peking should participate in the preparation and signing 
ed the US-drafted treaty as illegal, and 
‘completely violates international agree- 
rests of Allied Powers which took part 
le to China and the Soviet Union, signi- 
fies a threat to the peoples of 


Asia, violates peace and security through- 
out the world and will be detrimental to the interests of the Japanese 
people’, 


the framing of a peace treaty 


Sino-Indian Relations 


a are of vital importance, for as 
fu remarked in a speech before the Indian Parliament, peace 
in Asia depends on them As they are the i 


contacts in the days 
at their zenith, and 
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countri i i tbi 
es had to be-considered in a new context, in the modern context 


of pelag international realities. 
Le favourable factor in the resumption of cordial relations 
aa A ies ci was the almost complete absence of a back- 
E bon conflicts and wars which often bedevil relations between 
Bre ies oe conte India was one of the first non-Communist 
te ae extend recognition to the new régime in China and express 
a o restore normal relations with it. Among the Indian people 
Bec. a great amount of goodwill for China and there was admira- 
Oa, e courage and determination with which the Chinese fought 
E SeS invasion. In the rise of New China Indians were prone 
ms Saar resurgence of nationalism and revolt against backward- 
eal ic 2 had swept most of the Asian countries. The emergence of 
a ne sian nation which was shaking off its old lethargy and sick- 
by ay emerging as 2 powerful country was looked upon favour- 
fee a great many Indians were attracted towards the reforms 
ee es the new régime. Because of a certain similarity of expe- 
= è they were fascinated by the quick pace of economic rehabilita- 
, by the reported honesty and incorruptibili 


S ty of the new Chinese 
adership, and, above all, by the Jand reforms instituted by the new 
régime, 


) Mr Nehru, in his references to 
grarian character of the problem in 


th . : i 
e course of China’. Later, 1n 4 speech to the Central Committee of 


t 
he World Council of Churches at Lucknow on 3 January 1951 he 
ars of civil wat, and 


Re ian the first time after thirty or forty ye i 
oe lomination of the war-lords, China has a strong centralized 
af tment and internal order. There 1s & country now having a sense 
as and national pride. These Chinese people — politics apart — 

an astonishing capacity for hard and continuous work. It is a 


teat power within its domain and is likely to become stronger.’ 
st in New China was tempered 


A OVES this sympathetic intere : : 
en certain caution and uneasiness. India was not certain of the: 
Ree ee of the new leaders of China and there was some apprehension 
e revolutionary movement of China should spill over and over- 

a. Moreover, India did not 


W. . 
helm neighbouring countries like Burm: 
ernal developments and all the drastic 


aoe approve of all the int 

ne E employed in China to secure the aims of the revolution. 

ee A erself, India preferred a gradual approach and parliamentary 
ions, but it was recognized that China had her own problems 


China during that period, stressed the 
China whose solution ‘will better 
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and her own historical background influencing the course of e 
there, Partly, also, it was a question of taking note of the aA 
of the situation. As Mr Nehru himself said in a speech to the ina 
Parliament on 17 March 1950: ‘It is not a question of approving or 
disapproving; it is a question of SEES ST major event in eae 
of appreciating it and dealing with it.’ India’s view was that 
must not be given a sense of isolation from the rest of the world an 
that she should be encouraged to resume normal relations with other 
countries. 

Tibet proved to be the 
relations between India 


‘ade Agencies at Gyantse, Gartok, and 
Yatung, as well as Post and telegraph offices along the trade route up 
to Gyantse, and the tight to statio 


n 
to protect this commercial highway. 

The Chinese have for centuries been claiming, and at times enjoying, 
sovereignty over Tibet, the extent 
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Tibet as an integral part of China, she was willing to negotiate with 
the Tibetan authorities for a peaceful settlement. A Tibetan mission, 
which had arrived in New Delhi on its way to Peking and was held 
up there because of failure to secure visas for Hong-Kong, began. nego- 
tiations with the Chinese Ambassador in India which continued till 
October 1950. Towards the end of October, after a period of fruitless 
negotiations, Peking Radio announced that the process of liberating Tibet 
had begun. The news of China's military action in Tibet came, as Prime 
Minister Nehru told Parliament, as a ‘surprise’ and ‘shock’ to India. 
The Government of India addressed a Note to the Chinese Government 
on 26 October, conveying India’s regret and protest over China's action 
of which India had received no prior intimation. No foreign influences, 
the Note maintained, were responsible for the delay in the Tibetan 
Mission's departure for Peking. India felt that China’s action was not 
in the interests of China and peace. She deplored China’s action 


Particularly in view of the efforts that were being made to settle the 


Korean war and to get New China admitted to the United Nations. The 
Chinese Government angrily replied on 30 October that Tibet was a 


domestic problem of China and that ‘no foreign interference would be 
tolerated’, Peking maintained that the Tibetan delegation had delayed 
d that India’s view- 


its departure under outside instigation and charge 
point must have been ‘affected by foreign influences hostile to China’. 
In India there was disappointment and resentment over China's 
action, India had recognized Chinese suzerainty over Tibet but had 
hoped for a peaceful settlement. Analysing China’s possible motives to 
a Reuter correspondent, Prime Minister Nehru pointed out New China’s 
fear that the United States was determined to destroy her. He said India 
had tried to allay these fears, but he did not know whether she had been 
successful.: Undoubtedly, the Tibetan episode had marred, even if 
temporarily, the cordiality of relations existing between the two coun- 
tries. India addressed a strong Note to the Chinese Government on 
31 October expressing amazement and categorically repudiating the 
Chinese charge that she was under foreign influences hostile to China. 
India only wanted to see the problem settled peacefully, ‘adjusting 
legitimate Tibetan claims to autonomy within the framework of Chinese 
Suzerainty’, India made it clear that her interest did not constitute an 
unwarranted interference in China’s internal affairs and that her sug- 


* The Hindu, Madras, 28 & 31 October 1950. 
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government which had a natural interest in the solutions of problems. 
concerning her neighbours by peaceful methods. 

Although the Chinese maintained their right to ‘liberate’ Tibet, they 
actually limited their military action to the frontier, and, perhaps as 
a result of Indian reactions, did not march their troops further into 
Tibet. Thus the storm blew over soon. A Tibetan mission went to 
Peking in March 1951 and concluded on 23 May an agreement with 
the Chinese Government by which the latter gained full control over 
Tibet's external affairs, communications and trade as well as the integra- 
tion of its forces with the People’s Liberation Army. In return, Tibet was 
granted autonomy. The Chinese did not interfere with Indian interests 
in Tibet, nor was there any infringement of India’s frontiers, It was 


remarkable that the reactions of the two countries ovér the Tibetan 
episode faded out so quickl 


e y without leaving any perceptible imprint 
on their mutual relations. 
The Korean conflict with 


pH its potentialities of developing into a 
limitless cataclysmic war invol 


ving most of the nations of the world 
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Chairman of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission for Korea 
in 1953.1 

Apart from the role that the Korean conflict played in the develop- 
ment of relations between India and China, a very favourable impres- 
sion was created on Indian opinion when China early in 1951 offered 
to India ready aid to relieve the food shortages in India. In the winter 
Of 1950-51 heavy floods and drought had created. near-famine condi- 
tions in many parts of India and an acute crisis had developed in the 
Country, India was desperately exploring alternative sources of food 
supplies and at that psychological moment China came out with an 
Offer of 1 million tons of foodgrains in exchange of a wide range of 
Commodities. While making this announcement in the Indian Parliament 
on 7 April 1951, the Food Minister stated that India had requested 
50,000 tons of foodgrains immediately and that the Chinese had readily 
acceded to the request. This single act of China did more to influence 
Indian opinion favourably than anything else that the Chinese had 
done and it was contrasted with the way political capital was sought 
to be made in the United States at that time of India’s urgent need 
for foodgrains, and the dilly-dallying that took place with regard to it, 
although India eventually imported a larger amount from the United 
States than from China. On 4 June 1951 it was officially stated that 
India was importing 80,000 tons of rice and 450,000 tons of milk 
from China and on 27 May 1952 a New Delhi announcement declared 
that a purchase contract had been signed with Peking providing for 
the import of 100,000 metric tons of rice at ‘reasonable prices’, 

On the question of Formosa, India, even while pleading for a 
Peaceful solution, had all along supported Chinese claims to the island. 
“Ormosa, in India’s view, belonged to China, and the controversy 
therefore boiled down to which government was the legitimate 

Overnment of China. Since India accepted the government controlling 
the Mainland of China as the real Government of China, she felt that 
Formosa should go to New China. At the outbreak of the Korean 
War, although India accepted the UN resolutions on Korea, she dis- 
Sociated herself from American action with regard to Formosa. In 
2 statement on 30 September 1950 Prime Minister Nehru said that 
We have felt that in regard to Formosa, the decisions arrived at in 

iro and Potsdam (promising the return of Formosa to China) which 
Were fully accepted and elaborated upon by President Truman and 


a : ; 
Kot details, see Shapter V “Wet, Power-Politics and Peace Efforts im 


ASS 
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Mr Dean Acheson on 5 January 1950, should be the basis of oe 
and future action’. The Prime Minister put the same point K A 
before the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference ae nae cared 
Janvary 1951 and the Conference in its final communique ae a 
that the problem of Formosa should be settled ‘with due rega a 
international obligations’. Later at a Press conference in London E 
16 January Mr Nehru explained that ‘international obligations 
relation to Formosa meant settlement under the terms of the Cairo 
and Potsdam Declarations. India, however, favoured a peaceful approach 
and hoped that the time and manner of the return of Formosa to China 
would be settled through peaceful negotiations. l 
By 1953 Sino-Indian relations had been established on an even ke 
and all the indications pointed towards more friendiy relations an 
more intimate contacts. After a period of cautious sparring, the two 
countries were beginning to come closer and show greater confidence 
in each other's peaceful intentions. There had obviously been a sat 
appraisal going on in China, and the Chinese leaders showed a growing 
appreciation of India’s policy of non-alignment. Discarding their earlier 
doctrinaire approach they seemed to be realizing that India was capable 
of exercising a strong influence on the policies of both Eastern and 
Western countries in the cause of peace. India’s role in Korea, her 
strong advocacy of New China’s entry into the United Nations, her 
stand with regard to Peking’s claims over Formosa — all these served 
to convince the Chinese of the genuineness of the independent foreign 
policy of India, In India the Chinese revolution was regarded as a part 
of the general Asian resurgence and Sino-Indian relations were thought 


of as based on certain experiences common to both countries, One such 
factor was their common colonial 


under direct colonial sway. 
indirect colonial rule, an 
dent nations. Moreoever 


these common experiences offered a unique basis for the establishment 
of friendly ties between the two nations, Although their leaders were 
fully conscious that the 

for the attainment of 
confidence that this nee 
tions between them, I 
nations, the promotio: 


there was hope and 
of close, friendly rela- 
Olidarity among Asian 
a cardinal principle of 
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her foreign policy but also an article of faith with her. It was her 
conviction that in the interests of Asian unity and peace India and 
China must work together. 


The Japanese Peace Treaty 


Peace-making with Japan has been a long and arduous process. 
Defeated and occupied in 1945, Japan had to wait seven years 
before the occupation ended and a peace treaty was signed with at least 
some of the nations at war with her. The peace-making had become 
inextricably involved in the cold war that had developed in post-war 
years and was thus overshadowed by other issues. The Allies of the 
last war fell out over purposes, methods and procedures to be followed 
m framing a peace treaty for Japan. For the USA the main considera- 
tion was to prevent Japan falling into the Soviet orbit; for the Soviet 
Union it was to block the establishment of American bases and to stop 
the continued presence of American troops in Japan. From this basic 
conflict of objectives flowed other differences over contents and proce- 
dure, deadlocking the efforts for negotiating a peace treaty. 

Since General MacArthur made his first public call for a Japanese 
Peace treaty in March 1947, the problem of the treaty became the 
Subject of diplomatic negotiations between the war-time Allies. But 
the Allies differed over the procedure to be adopted for a settlement. 
The United States contended that the framing of a peace treaty should 

entrusted to the 13-member Far Eastern Commission where deci- 
sions should be taken by a two-thirds vote. The Soviet Union insisted 
that each of the Big Four Powers mus 


that the majority would not ride roughsh vaii ) 
of them. The Soviet position was supported first by Nationalist China 


and later by Communist China. Of course, behind these procedural 
Squabbles loomed the more significant issues of American bases, 
Japanese rearmament, and territorial changes. y 

The lack of agreement over these questions was prolonging the oc- 
Cupation of Japan until in late 1950 the United States decided to go 
ahead with the conclusion of a peace treaty — without Soviet agree- 
Ment, if necessary. The Korean war and the emergence of a strong 
sad potentially powerful New China, with which the United States 
ad soon come into conflict, made the United States Government 
asten to preserve Japan as an ally and a counterweight to Com- 
Munist power in East Asia. On 8 September 1950 President Truman 
announced the appointment of John Foster Dulles as his special 


t retain the right of veto, so 
od over the views of any one 
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representative with the personal rank of ambassador charged with the 
task of evolving a peace treaty for Japan. In October 1950 the United 
States circulated a memorandum containing a general statement of the 
type of treaty envisaged by the United States Government. In the US 
view the treaty would be signed by ‘any or all nations at war with 
Japan who are willing to make peace on the basis proposed’. Japan 
would be asked to recognize the independence of Korea, agree to 
trusteeship, with the United States as the administering authority, ovet 
the Ryuku and Bonin Islands, and accept a future decision of the Big 
Four about the status of Formosa, the Pescadores, South Sakhalin and 
the Kuriles. In case no decision was arrived at within a year of the 
enforcement of the treaty, the matter would be referred to the UN 
General Assembly for decision, The security of Japan would be main- 
tained by the UN with ‘continuing co-operative responsibility between 
Japanese forces and the United States and, perhaps, other forces’. All 
claims would be waived and there would be no reparations. 

The US proposals met with adverse reactions in many countries 
principally concerned with peace-making with Japan, The Soviet 
Union asked for explanations on a number of issues. Did the United 


States contemplate a separate peace treaty in contravention of its 
obligations or would the Bi 


treaty? In view of the fact ¢ 


over the Ryuku and Boni 
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tain the viewpoint of the Government of the Chinese People's 


Republic. 

The Soviet position was fully backed up by New China. The Chinese 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, Chou En-lai, in a statement on 
4 December 1950 ‘solemnly’ declared that the Central People’s 
Government, being the sole legal government of the Chinese people, 
must take part in preparing and concluding a peace treaty with Japan 
and that China would regard as illegal any treaty drawn up without 
the participation of the Central People’s Government. He condemned 


the demand of the US Government for a renewed decision on the 
future of Formosa (or Taiwan, as the Chinese call it) as evidence of 
US aggression against ‘China's Taiwan’. He accused the United States 
of resuscitating the Japanese army, rebuilding the Japanese navy, pre- 
serving and reconstructing Japanese naval ports, rebuilding the 
Japanese air force and preserving and reconstructing Japanese air bases. 
The plan envisaged in the memorandum of the United States Govern- 
ment, Chou En-lai declared, ‘flagrantly violates the common war aims 
of the Allied nations . . - violates all international agreements on 
Policy towards Japan, and . - - utterly disregards the fundamental 
interests of the Chinese people . - - and also disregards the aspira- 
tions of the Japanese peoples for the 

In reply to the Soviet aide mémoire of 20 November the US State 


oo stated in a Note to the Soviet authorities on 28 Decembet 
at the USA ‘did not concede to any one nation the perpetual power to 
ith Japan. The Note contended 


an the conclusion by others of peace wi 
at the Cairo, Yalta and Potsdam Agreem: 

Were, in fact, subject to a final settlement where other relevant factors 
had to be considered. In view of the fact that ‘irresponsible militarism 


has not been driven from the world’, the United States thought it 
Feasonable for Japan to participate with the United States and other 
Nations in arrangements for individual and collective self-defence, and 
it was stated clearly that these arrangements could include provision 
for the stationing in Japan of troops of the United States and other 
ae The policy decisions of the Far Eastern Commission, in the 
ies the United States, were legally binding only for the period 
a e occupation. On the question of associating New China with 

aty-making, the State Department said that consultations were being 


eee through diplomatic channels, and the US Government had 
diplomatic relations with ‘the so-called Government of the Chinese 


People’s Republic’. 


future’. 


ents were not final, but 
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The United States encountered contrary points of view an pie! 
countries of Asia, including some of her allies such as Australia, fr 
Zealand and the Philippines. In these countries the fear of e a 
aggressive forces in Japan was real and could not be lightly dispe 1 
or dismissed. The memory of the Japanese invasion and the plua 3 
and loot that followed in its wake was still vivid in the Philippina 
and it, therefore, sought reparations as well as reassurance E, 
resurgence of Japanese militarism. The Australians, as one Ame ae 
scholar noted, ‘were not convinced that the Japanese nation had ve 
perienced any change of heart or had “imported democracy T 
Coca-Cola bottles” ’4 These countries wanted guarantees against possib! ‘ 
renewed Japanese aggression through the creation of a framework o 


security of which the USA was a full member. Indonesia also ie 
on reparations to compensate for the wealth that Japan drained out 0 
Indonesia during the 


war-time occupation. India’s point of view was 
that while there should be an earl 


y termination of the military occupa- 
tion of Japan, all interested nations should be associated with the 
work of evolving a peace treaty. 

The US Government en, 
enlist the Support of its allies and Dulles undertook trips to the Far 
East in thi i i 


» The F, eee 
International Relat, s ff Ear ae > Hives J 


i of Recent and Contemporary 
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pines had gravely suffered from its 


problem of reparations. The Philip’ 
Japan.’ There was much bitterness 


cruel invasion and occupation from 

in the country and it demanded material reparations to the tune of 
$8,000 million. He said that he had pointed out to the Filipino leaders 
that a nation situated as was Japan could hardly pay for its essential 
imports in food and raw materials and that to require reparation pay- 
ments would mean widespread starvation and unemployment which 
would ensure the conquest of Japan by Communism. It was not, Dulles 
said, ‘an easy or pleasant point of view’ to present to the Filipinos 
but they gave it a ‘courteous hearing’. Coming to the attitude in 
Australia and New Zealand, Dulles mentioned the fact that the peoples 


of these countries had felt the hot breath of Japan's war effort and that 
in Northern Australia the scars of Japanese bombing were still visible. 
‘favoured a peace treaty 


Public opinion in these countries, he said, 
which would prescribe severe limits on any future Japanese rearmament’. 


He had to point out to the leaders there that such restrictions Were 


unenforceable and that they gave nationalistic and militaristic leaders 
a chance to incite the people to throw off unequal restrictions. 
appeared reasonable to America ‘to try 


Dulles, however, added that it 
to meet the desire of Australia and New Zealand for an ending of their 
apparent state of isolation in the Pacific area through some arrangement 


which would make clear that an armed attack on them from any quarter 
would be looked upon by the United States as dangerous to its own, 
peace and security’. In fact, the opposition of these countries to the 
kind of peace treaty that America envisaged was only silenced by the 
conclusion of a multilateral security pact (known as the ANZUS Pact), 


on the lines indicated by Dulles, between the United States, Australia 
ity pact between the United 


States and the Philippines. 
Britain’s differences with the 
treaty were not many, but they 


United States on the terms of a peace 
were substantial. They arose over the 


question of who should represent China, with the Americans insisting 


on Nationalist China and Britain pleading for New China. A compro- 
mise was, however,reached by which it was decided to leave out China 
altogether and to give Japan the choice of concluding a bilateral peace 


treaty with either of the two governments, although the United States 
made sure through an exchange of Notes with the Japanese Govern- 
ment that Japan, for the present at least, would not enter into negotia- 
tions with the mainland government. An agreed Anglo-American draft 
was finally arrived at and released simultaneously in Washington and 
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rf i IL the 
London on 12 July 1951. The draft treaty STS alee 
principles enunciated earlier by the United States — wi ties es 
tial change: the principle of payment of reparations y z S 
accepted. It was provided that Japan should pay reparation: 3 e : 
the exact amount was left to future bilateral negotiations. In a si aie 
made immediately on the release of the text of the draft a A 
hailed it as treaty of reconciliation, for the treaty did not pieg a 
under any permanent restrictions and disabilities. Never efi e, a 
said, ‘have the victors in a great and bitter war applied this princip n 
He mentioned the proposed treatment of the ‘so-called problem x 
Japanese rearmament’ as a ‘unique feature’, The United States wa 


applying with regard to Japan the principle of seeking security on 4 
collective basis. ‘Under a collecti 


ve security treaty’, he maintained, 
‘there will be a combination of United States and future Japanese 
forces, and perhaps others, so ti 


hat it would be materially impossible for 
Japan to wage a war of revenge.’ f 
An Anglo-American invitation went out to the interested nations 
(excluding China) to participate in a conference at San Francisco in 
September 1951 for the purpose of giving international legal shape to 
the proposed peace treaty. This was not to be a discussion conference 
but only a ‘si 


gning’ conference. The Participating countries could state 
their points of view but the conference had 


no authority to change 
the terms of the Proposed treaty. 
Both the Soviet Unio 


tion to the US-British 


mament, American bases in J 
questions. In a Note 
United States of 


this purpose the dep 
American occupatio 


Japan. The 


n proposals on the peace 
d not enter into any coalition 
participated with their armed 
militaristic Japan, The Peking Government, 
Ment, reiterated its stand that 
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China would refuse to consider a draft peace treaty with Japan drawn 
up by the government of any one state alone. 

In India also the reactions to the draft treaty were adverse. India 
had been greatly interested in Japanese development. The rise of 
Japan in the twentieth century as 2 modernized, industrialized country 
capable of standing up to the Western Powers had evoked considerable 
interest and admiration, and it was with real regret that Indians saw 
Japan taking the imperialist path leading to aggression against China. 
‘After the war India noted with satisfaction that Japan was renouncing 
the philosophy of force and aggression and it was felt that a nation 
like Japan with its industrious people and highly developed techniques 
of production could not be kept in bondage for long. India wanted 
Japan to be brought into the comity of nations as 4 full and indepen- 
dent member, and she wanted Japan to stick to the ways of peace. As 
early as January 1950, Prime Minister Nehru had pleaded at the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference in London for an early 
conclusion of a Japanese peace treaty. However, India thought it was but 


just and proper that Asian countries, particularly countries neigh- 
d be associated with such a treaty at all stages. 


bouring Japan, shoul 
No settlement would be enduring if it did not have the concurrence of 


China, and the normalization of relations between Japan and China 
was an essential condition for the maintenance of lasting peace in East 
Asia. A sovereign Japan had the right to take its own decisions. Pandit 


Nehru expressed the general feeling in India that it would be better for 
s, if she stuck to her anti-armament constitu- 


Japan, and for all other: nan 
tion. These were the major considerations in Indian thinking on Japan 


and the American draft was studied in the light of these guiding 
principles. 

Using this as the yardstick India found the draft treaty wanting in 
many material respects. In a Note to the US Government on 23 August 
1951 the Indian Government said that on the subject of a Japanese 
Peace treaty, India had laid emphasis on two fundamental objectives: 
One, the treaty ‘should concede to Japan a position of honour, equality 
and contentment among the community of free nations’; and two, it 
should be so framed ‘as to enable all countries specially interested in the 
maintenance of a stable peace in the Far East to subscribe to the treaty 
sooner or later’, Under the first condition, the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands 
should be restored to Japan, but the draft treaty provided that until 
the United States sought ‘and obtained trusteeship over these islands 
they should continue under the legislative and administrative control 
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of the United States. The Government of India thought this arrangement 
would ‘be a source of dissatisfaction to large sections of the Japanese 
people and must carry the seed of future dispute and possible conflict 
in the Far East’. ; 
While conceding that Japan as a sovereign nation should have the 
right to make arrangements for her defence and that in exercise of 
this right Japan could enter into defensive agreements with any 
friendly Power, India was of the view that this right should be exer- 
cised only after Japan had become truly sovereign. ‘A provision in the 
treaty’, the Indian Government’s Note said, ‘which suggests that the 
Present occupation force may stay on in Japan as 
defensive agreement is bound to 


decision taken by Japdn in the full 
nation. The effect of this not 
large sections of people in 


future of the island undetermined. in 


> 


in a document which attempts 
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its reply to India was couched in more moderate language. In a Note 
on 25 August 1951 the US Government replied to India’s earlier 
objections. The US Government was doubtful ‘that the Government 
of India has fully understood and taken into account the view of the 
Government and people of Japan’. In support of its contention, it 
quoted Japanese Prime Minister Yoshida who had written in a letter 
to John Foster Dulles that ‘the treaty, as it stands, reflects abundantly 
American fairness, magnanimity and idealism’, The US Government 
maintained that the Japanese people did not want to be left defenceless 
and that America had ‘gone to great lengths to ascertain that any 
Security agreement which Japan sceks shall, in fact, be responsive to the 
will of the Japanese people’. 

Regarding the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands, the US Government con- 
tended that the return of these islands would be ‘a major departure 
from the surrender terms laid down at the Potsdam Conference which 
Specifically limit Japan to its four home islands and such minor terri- 
tories as the parties to the surrender might determine’. The US Govern- 


ment complained that India was applying a double standard with 
tegard to these islands, on the one hand, and the Kurile Islands, on the, 


other, which she wanted to be given to Russia, As for Formosa, the 
American Note said that India ‘must be fully aware that there cannot 
at the present-time be any final agreement among the Allicd Powers 
with respect to the future of Formosa’. To insist on the deferment of 
a Japanese peace treaty until there was such agreement would be tanta- 
Mount to asking for its indefinite postponement. 

In reply to India’s objection that the treaty was not so framed as to 
enable all interested countries to subscribe to it, the US Note main- 
tained that the treaty ‘makes provision for multilateral signatures now 
and obligates Japan to conduct similar treaties with all countries not 
Now signatories who are parties to the UN Declaration of 1 January 
1942’. All in all, the US Government claimed that the proposed treaty, 
while not a perfect one, ‘is a peace treaty and is drawn in terms which 
do not contain within themselves the seeds of another war’. 

Indian opinion, however, continued to hold that there were great 
8aps in the proposed peace settlement, The exclusion of China and the 
refusal of India, Burma and the Soviet Union and the hesitation of 
Indonesia, and even the Philippines, made it quite apparent that the 
result of so much effort would not be a general peace settlement but 
a limited settlement with the Western Powers and those other Govern- 
ments which could conveniently follow their lead. The treaty as drafted 
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was in fact an instrument for regulating the relations of P 
the West and did not hold promise of a peaceful settlement o 
nding issues in the Far East. : 

oe Poe Conference met as scheduled at San Francisco with open- 
ing addresses by President Truman, Dean Acheson and John a, 
Dulles, who explained the philosophy behind the treaty and its contents. 
The Soviet Union reiterated its objections to the treaty and again 
Presented its own ingredients of a Japanese peace treaty. Various other 
delegates expressed their own country's misgivings and disappointments. 
The Filipino delegate, General Romulo, thought it would be straining 
human credulity’ to believe that Japan ‘has been transformed from the 
aggressive, feudal, militarist police state which it has been for centuries 


into a practising and thoroughgoing democracy’, Many Of the Middle 
Eastern countries regretted the stationing of troops in Japan and would 
have liked the ap 


plication of the Principle of self-determination to 
Japan's former territories, Austra! 


customs, claims, and contracts a 
in judicial Processes, 
While the formal process of treaty-makin 


i & Was over, the ratification 
of the treaty in many of the Asian countries Proved to be a more diffi- 
cult hurdle, Nei i 
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Manila, on 10 October 1951, General Romulo said: 
We signed the treaty with the greatest possible reluctance. The 


measure of our attitude is the statement which I made on behalf of 


the Philippine Government during the San Francisco conference — a 


statement which has been described as the most bitter that was made 
e of the Soviet bloc. Therefore, there can 


he peace treaty as such, but only of 
h constituted a virtual compulsion 
for us to sign it. . . - That we had to sign it despite the patent 
inadequacies of the treaty is no more than a frank recognition of the 
painfully limited area of choice within which we had to act.’ Burma 
had carlier refused to be a party to the treaty. India terminated the 
state of war against Japan on 28 April 1952 and on 9 June 1952 
Signed with Japan a simple document of 11 articles pledging ‘firm 


and perpetual peace and amity between Japan and India and their 
respective peoples’ and according each other most-favoured-nation 
and it was agreed 


treatment, India also waived all reparation claims 

that the two countries should ‘enter into negotiations for the conclusion 
of treaties or agreements to place their trading, maritime, aviation, and 
other commercial relations on @ stable and friendly basis’. 

Japanese reactions to the peace treaty and the security pact were 
both mixed and diverse. An overwhelming number of Japanese were 
anxious that the occupation should be terminated and had therefore 
looked forward to an early peace treaty. But a number of them were 
not happy with the conclusion of the peace treaty with one group of 
countries to the exclusion of others. A still greater number were uneasy 
over the retention of foreign troops On Japanese soil, thus dragging 
Japan into the orbit of the cold war and turning it into an expandable 
base in case of a hot one. The sentiment for the preservation of the 
anti-war constitution of Japan was quite strong and there were not a 
few people who thought that the peace treaty and the accompanying 


pact would lead to the militarization of Japan, China exercises a strong 
pull on Japanese minds and many were reluctant to reconcile themselves 
to the loss of trade with the mainland. On the other hand, many other 
Japanese felt that they had no choice and were passively acquiescing 
in the arrangement. Party alignments on these issues reflected the 
complex situation facing Japan and were by no means characterized 


by clarity and forthrightness. The ruling Liberal Party naturally 


there by any country outsid 
be no question of our defending t 
explaining the circumstances whic 


* Official text released by the Division of International Information 


Department of Foreign Affairs, Manila. 
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supported both the peace treaty and the security pact, but ease 
quite a few Liberal members of the Diet who advocated the expansion | F 
trade with Communist China. The conservative, opposition cai ie 
Party (later merged in the Japan Democratic Party) was not i 
the two treaties but favoured certain revisions in the latter so thal 
Japan could enjoy an independent diplomacy, and it was the 
only party which openly supported rearmament. The see 
Socialist Party agreed to the peace treaty with some revisions, a 
Opposed the security pact; it would rather put its faith in the Unite 

Nations. This party also pleaded for trade with China. The Left-wing 
Socialist Party rejected both the Peace treaty and the security pact and 
was firmly opposed to rearmament, It gave the call for an overall peace 
treaty, neutrality in world affairs, the conclusion of fhon-aggression 
treaties with the Big Powers including New China, and expansion of 
trade with China. 


e contributors was that Japan must adhere 
Nambura of Tokyo University expressed 
trality and the renunciation of war at its 
ly shattering. The security pact came 


treaty, as the Japanese worried about 
ies of rearmament, 


to the constitution. President 
the view that abandoning neu 
first test was immoral and spi 
in for stronger criticism than 
costs, dangers and the inadeqi 


ritual 
the 
uaci 


CHAPTER V 


WAR, POWER-POLITICS AND PEACE 
EFFORTS IN KOREA N 


Seeds of Conflict in Korea prior to 1950 


Even before the outbreak of war in June 1950 Korea was considered 
to be a thorny international problem. To begin with, the very division of 
the country into North and South Korea was artificial, As K.P.S. 
Menon, the Indian Chairman of the first UN Commission, stated on 
19 February 1948: 
‘IE the Koreans are tenacious of independence, they are equally tenacious 
of their unity, Nothing is more remarkable than the homogeneity of 
the Korean nation. They belong to the same race, speak the same 
language and are proud of the same traditions. We are told by a 
distinguished Korean who appeared before us that, until recently, the 
terms “North Korea” and “South Korea” or “North Korean” and 
“South Korean” were simply unknown. Providence taeant Korea to 
be one, The North cannot live without the South, nor can the South 
without the North. The South is agricultural and the North is indus- 
trial; the South is the bread-basket of Asia, the North is a reservoir of 
power. The South grows paddy; the North has iron, coal, timber and 
hydro-electric power. Korea is thus indivisible, whether you look at 
problems from an economic, political or historical point of view. Deep 
down in the heart of every Korean, whether in the North or in the 
South, is this longing for unity. > -+ Distracted and disillusioned, 
Koreans of all shades of opinion have been approaching us and telling 
us that “the United Nations is our last hope”. If this last hope, too, 
is shattered, Korea may blow up; and it may be the beginning of a 
vaster cataclysm in Asia and the world.’ f 

Korea did blow up in June 1950: and as the Chairman of the 
Commission anticipated, it proved to be the beginning of a vaster 


cataclysm in the world. 
When Korea was at first di 
and the American occupation zone in 


this division of their country only @ tempora 
that it would not last long. But the Soviet and American Governments 


tried to establisk their own brands of democracy in the territories under 


vided into the Soviet occupation zone 
1945 the Korean people thought 
ry military expedient and 
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the Commission 
In the General 
r the resolution 
d that the Soviet 


a large section of the 
and rightists in South Korea 
uation of the division of their 
of the Korean Commission told the Interim 


People of Korea, Ey 
feared that this woul, 


; ae only in the North but by 
Expressed whether the formation oe eae ee ben 


terim Committee. It asked 
th observing elections and 
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setting up a national government ‘in such parts of Korea as are acces- 
sible to the Commission’, In accordance with this decision elections 
were held in South Korea in May 1948 and a new South Korean 
Government with Syngman Rhee as Chairman was formed. On 
12 December 1948 the UN General Assembly accepted a resolution 
which declared that ‘there has been established a lawful government 
(the Government of the Republic of Korea) having effective control 
and jurisdiction over that part of Korea where the Temporary Com- 
mussion was able to observe and consult and in which the great majority 
of the people of all Korea reside; that this government is based on 
elections which were a valid expression of the free will of the electorate 
Of that part of Korea and which were observed by the Temporary 
Commission; aind that this is the only such government in Korea’.* 
Commenting on this situation, an American authority on international 
Organization wrote: 
"While this course was strongly desired by the United States as a 
means of relieving the United States of a responsibility which it was 
finding increasingly onerous, from the point of view of the United 
Nations and Korea it had the unfortunate result of further solidifying 
the division of Korea, of making unification more difficult to achieve, 
and of worsening relations between North and South Korea. That 
these results were likely to follow was recognized by many governments 
at the time, including the Australian, Canadian, and Indian, Mr K-P.S. 
Menon, the Chairman of the Temporary Commission, reported to the 
Interim Committee that the majority of the members of the Commission 
favoured observing elections for consultation purposes only, The insis- 
tence of the United States that the full programme be carried out in 
South Korea prevailed, however. Consequently, the General Assembly 
became involved in the situation from the beginning in such a way 
that it might be regarded as an intrument of the United States policy 
in developing a “cold war”.’? } 
The Government of South Korea was recognized by the United 
States in January 1949 and since then has been recognized by the 
United Kingdom, Chiang’s China, France, the Philippines and some 
Other Western and pro-Western states. The Government of North 
Korea was recognized by the USSR in October 1948 and since then 
by other Communist states including Communist China. By 25 


* Official Records of the Third Session of the General Assembly, Part I, 


Resoluti 810, December 1948, p. 25. T2 f 
Leland EEA ‘The United Nations and Korea’ in India Quarterly, 
New Delhi, Vol. VII, No. 3, July—September 1951, p. 260. 
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and of its knowledge of the general military situation, the caer. 
rejected the North. Korean allegation that it was South Korea w ; 
had first invaded the North and that the North Koreans were on y 
making counter-attacks on the Southern forces. The oar 
asserted that the North Korean invasion, involving amphibious lan i 
ings and the use of considerable numbers of troops carefully pema 
for aggressive action and in relation to the area, with great quantitics 


of weapons and other war material, presupposed a ‘long-premeditated, 
well-prepared and well-timed plan of aggression’. 


In the opinion of 
the Commission the subsequent steady advance of the North Korean 
forces supplied further evidence of the extensive nature of the plan- 
ning and preparation for the aggression. r 3 

Immediately after the invasion had taken place the Commission 
drew the attention of the UN Secretary-General to the situation and 
Suggested that he might consider the possibility of bringing the matter 
to the notice of the Security Council. On 25 June the United States 
informed the Secretary-General that North Korean forces had invaded 
the territory of the Republic of Korea and stated that this was 2 
‘breach of peace and an act of aggression’. The USA requested an 
immediate Meeting of the Security Council to deal with the situation. 

The Security Council met th 


€ same afternoon to discuss the question. 
Trygve Lic, the UN Secretary-General, addressin 
‘The present Situation is a seri 


pted by the Council on 25 June 


attack upon the Republic 
orth Korea | | Constitutes a breach tO 
immediate Cessation of hostilities and the 
orean forces to the 38th Parallel, It also 
tions members ‘to tender every assistance 
the execution of this resolution and to 
o the North Korean authorities’. The 
pted by nine in favour, none against and Yugoslavia 
Oviet Union, at that t 
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to the meetings of the Council. India voted for the resolution. 

The North Koreans contended that it was South Korea which made 
the initial attack. Moreover, they did not recognize the decision of 
the Council as lawful in view of the fact that they were not consulted 
by the Security Council and that the USSR and China were not at 
that time represented in the Council. 

On 27 June 1950 the US President announced: ‘I have ordered 
United States air and sea forces to give the Korean Government troops 
cover and support.’ The American President also stated that the US 
assistance to Korea would take the form of ‘co-operative action of 
American personnel in Korea, (and) steps taken to expedite and 
augment assistance of the type being furnished under the Mutual 
Defence Assisiance Programme’. It was doubtful whether this move 
of the US Government was in accordance with the UN decision, 
because it was taken independently of the UN, although the US’ 
spokesmen contended that the Security Council resolution of 25 June 
constituted an authorization of immediate assistance to South Korea. 

Events were moving in such rapid succession that the question of 
the propriety of the US action in Korea became academic and second- 
aty. Before the Security Council met again on 27 June 1950 the 
Commission on Korea sent a cable to the Security Council stating 
that the Commission was convinced that North Korea would not heed 
the Council’s resolution and that the danger was that the critical 
Operations then in progress might end in a matter of days. When 
the Council met on 27 June 1950 the US representative presented a 
draft resolution which noted that the North Korean authorities had 
not complied with the resolution of 25 June. The resolution also 
recommended that the members of the UN furnish such assistance 
to the Republic of Korea as might be necessary to repel the armed 
attack and restore international peace and security in the area. The 
Council adopted the resolution by 7 votes to one (Yugoslavia). The 
Soviet Union was again absent. India and Egypt did not participate 
in the voting as their representatives had not received instructions 
from their respective governments. 

On 29 June 1950 the Government of India issued the following 
Statement accepting the UN resolution: “The Government of India 
have given the most careful consideration to the resolution of the 
Security Council in the context of events in Korea and also of their 
general foreign policy. . -'- The halting of aggression and the quick 
testoration of peaceful conditions are essential preludes to a satisfactory 
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settlement. The Government of India, therefore, also accept a 
second resolution of the Security Council’? The UN Security EES 
by another resolution of 7 June, established a Unified Command an 
asked the United States to designate the Commander. In accordance 
with these resolutions General MacArthur was chosen by the US 
Government to lead the UN armed forces and the following sixteen 
states sent their troops to Korea to fight under the UN flag: Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Colombia, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, the Philippines, South Africa, Thailand, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom and the United States. Denmark, India, 
Italy, Norway and Sweden sent medical units. 

In spite of the resistance offered by the armed forces of the United 


Nations the North Korean Army continued to advancé in the initial 
Stages of the war. The 


, was ful- 
-fire at that time. 


Was very anxious for a 


teak of war Prime Minister 
Recs addressed identical Messages to Marshal Stalin and Mr Dean 

neon in which he stated ‘India’s Purpose is to localize the conflict 
and to facilitate an early peaceful settlement 


1 The Hindustan Tim ` . 
The Hindustan nee Be es 30 June 1950, 
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deadlock in the Security Council so that representatives of the People’s 
Government of China can take their seat in the Council, the USSR 
can return to it, and, whether within or through informal contacts 
outside the Council, the USA, the USSR, and China, with the 
help and co-operation of other peace-loving nations, can find a basis 
for terminating the conflict and for a permanent solution of the 
problem.’ Although the Soviet Government was inclined to accept 
this proposal, Nehru’s effort bore no fruit because in the United 
States it was condemned as an appeasement to aggression. Referring 
to the Prime Minister's proposals India’s President told the Indian 
Parliament on 31 July 1950: ‘This suggestion was not intended to 
condone aggression or to weaken the authority of the United Nations. 
It was meant ‘to add to the strength and moral force of the organiza- 
tion and to facilitate the early termination of a dangerous situation. 
Had it been acceptable to all concerned my government would have 
actively co-operated in bringing about a settlement through the agency 
of the United Nations and on the basis of the two resolutions of the 
Security Council that it has supported.’ 

India declined to send armed forces to Korea on the ground that 
the structure and organization of her armed forces were designed for 
home defence and that her internal needs at that time were such that 
the government could not afford to send any of those forces to 
remote areas out of India. There is no doubt that the fact that India 
did not send any armed forces to Korea made it possible for her to 
renew her efforts for both localizing the Korean conflict and bringing 


it to the earliest possible conclusion. 
The Area of Conflict Widens, 1950-51 


When the UN General Assembly took up consideration of the 
Korean question in September 1950 India took a stand which was 
consistent with her earlier policy. The resolution, moved by some 
members who had their armed forces in Korea, recommended among 


other things, that (4) appropriate steps be taken to ensure conditions 
tituent steps be taken, 


of stability throughout Korea; (b) all consi 1 £ 
including the holding of elections, under the auspices of the United 
Nations, for the establishment of a unified, independent and demo- 


cratic government in Korea; and (¢) all sections and representative 
bodies of the population of Korea, South and North, be invited to 
co-operate with the organs of the United Nations in the restoration 


of peace, in the holding of elections, and in the establishment of a 
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‘was not heeded by a large number of the UN members led by the 
United States. Nor was the statement made by the Chinese Foreign 
Minister on 30 September to the effect that the crossing of the 
38th Parallel by the US forces would result in an extension of the 
area of conflict. On 7 October 1950 the UN Assembly accepted the 
resolution sponsored by the USA and her allies and thus implicitly 
endorsed the crossing of the 38th Parallel by the UN forces. The 
American army very soon crossed the boundary and occupied the 
Northern capital of Pyongyang and began to arrange for the taking 
Over of the entire country. General MacArthur told the US army 
personnel in Korea that it would be possible for them to go home 
for Christmas. General MacArthur made the grave military mistake 
of much underestimating the strength of his enemies, the Chinese 
and the North Koreans. In a message to the American Veterans of 
Foreign Wars he said that it was ‘the pattern of the oriental psychology 
to respect and follow aggressive, resolute and dynamic leadership’ ;* 
and he thought that he was providing it by crossing the 38th Parallel. 

The Chinese Government reacted very violently to this action of 
the American General and his troops. On 11 October 1950 a spokes- 
man of the Chinese Foreign Ministry declared that the Chinese people 
could not ‘stand idly while Korea was invaded by the United States 
and its accomplices’.? Very soon a large number of Chinese soldiers — 
characterized as the Chinese Peoples’ Volunteers—began to participate 
in the war against the United Nations forces. In November 1950 the 
authorities launched a campaign in China to aid Korea, resist America 
and defend the fatherland, As the Indian Ambassador noted: ‘For 
the next few days public agitation against America was worked up 
to an unprecedented pitch. Everywhere the walls were plastered with 
cartoons of Americans. It was a frightening display of bitterness and 
anger, and a deliberate effort to work up feelings and emotions against 
the Americans . . . The Volunteer army was publicly acclaimed as 
fighting for peace in Korea and for safeguarding the Chinese 
tevolution,’? 

After the participation of the Chinese soldiers in the war the 
tide again turned, and the United Nations forces were compelled to 
Withdraw from most of North Korea. Commenting on the magnitude 
Of China’s intervention, General MacArthur stated on 28 November 


"The New York Times, 29 August 1950. 
* Quoted, US in World Affairs 1950, p. 302. 
In Two Chinas, op. cit, p- 114. 
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1950: *. . . we face an entirely new war. This has shattered the 
high hopes we entertained that the intervention of the Chinese was 
only of a token nature on a volunteer and individual basis as publicly 
announced and that therefore the war in Korea would be brought to 
a rapid close by our movement to the international boundary. This 
Situation, repugnant as it may be, poses issues beyond the authority 
of the United Nations Military Council—issues which must find their 


solution within the councils of the United Nations and chancelleries 
of the world.’ $ 


India Advises Against Branding China as Aggressor 


The Council of the United Nations took up the issue when the 
United States presented a draft resolution to the Political Committee 
of the UN General Assembly which stated that the Government of 
the People’s Republic of China had engaged in aggression in Korea. 
Opposing the resolution the Indian delegate stated that his govern- 
ment was not convinced that the participation of the Chinese forces 
in the fighting in Korea 
more probabl 
The America 
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44 to 7, with 9 abstentions. Burma, India and the Communist states 
voted against it. 


India Renews Peace Efforts 


These events were not at all conducive to the peaceful settlement 
of the Far Eastern disputes. Still India continued her peace efforts. 
On 12 December 1950 India and other members of the Arab-Asian 
group submitted a joint resolution to the Political Committee which 
requested the President of the General Assembly to constitute a group 
of three persons, including himself, to determine the basis on which 
a satisfactory cease-fire in Korea could be arranged and to make 
recommendations to the General Assembly as soon as possible. Another 
resolution subraitted on 12 December by the group of countries, except 
the Philippines, drew attention to the fact that the situation in the 
Far East was likely to endanger the maintenance of world peace and 
security and recommended the establishment of a committee to meet 
as soon as possible and to make recommendations for the peaceful 
settlement of existing issues. On 5 December the Arab-Asian Powers 
appealed to the authorities of North Korea and China to declare 
immediately that it was not their intention that any forces under their 
control should cross to the south of the 38th Parallel. It was hoped 
that such a declaration would give time for considering what further 


Steps were necessary to resolve the conflict in the Far East and thus 


to avert the danger of another world war. No action was taken on 


this appeal. 
The representative of India tol 


China had been ravaged by wars © 
generation, it was understandable that the people of China should 


not want another war and would welcome a spell of peace. At the same 
time, the ordeals through which the Chinese had passed had made their 
government unduly suspicious and apprehensive also. The Arab-Asian 
Btoup’s resolution did not propose an immediate cease-fire order. 
It was felt that in order to obtain an effective cease-fire order, it 
would be better to have first an exploratory proposal as embodied 
in the resolution. 

This resolution was accepted by the Assembly on 14 December. 
Only the Communist states voted against it. Their representatives 
expressed the view that it boiled down to the narrow aim of obtaining 
a cease-fire but not peace and security in the Far East. The Soviet 
delegate stated that this was the aim of the Western Powers who were 


d the Political Committee that since 
f one kind or another for almost a 
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Indian representative told the General Assembly that his government 
had been informed that these proposals had been regarded in Peking 
as providing a genuine basis for a peaceful settlement. The General 
Assembly rejected the Arab-Asian resolution. 


Negotiations Lead to Cease-fire, 1951 


Although these peace efforts of the Indian Government were not 
successful in 1950 and in the first half of 1951, they did serve the 
useful function of mobilizing the support of the Arab-Asian states 
and some members of the Commonwealth for India’s proposals. But 
when the cease-fire did come to Korea it came largely as a result of 
the initiative of the two major Powers and the warring groups 
themselves. By the middle of 1951 it was realized by both sides that 
the war would not achieve anything. Korea was destroyed and devas- 
tated to such an extent that the ultimate objective of the UN action 
became insignificant. There are few surprises in the military history 
of recent years as great as the defeat of the US Eighth Army by the 
Chinese Communist forces in November 1950 in the battle of the 
Chongchon River in Korea. The Infantry Operations Analyst of the 
Eighth Army described the situation as follows: ‘In the hour of its: 
defeat the Eighth Army was a wholly modern force technologically, 
Sprung from a nation which prides itself on being as well informed 
as any of the earth’s people. The Chinese Army was a peasant body 
composed in the main of illiterates. Much of its means for getting 
around were highly primitive. In recent centuries, its people had dis- 
played no great skill and less hardihood in war.'* Very often in 
American military and political circles the success of the Chinese is 
attributed to the better information they had about their enemy's 
movements than the Americans had about theirs. But this was only 
partly true. The most important reason for the defeat of the Eighth 
Army was the military strength of New China. The first reaction in 
America to this military defeat was intensive preparation for further 
war. President Truman declared a national emergency in the States. 
On 1 December 1950 he announced that he was thinking of using 
the atom bomb in Korea. More than China, Britain and the other 
allies of America became alarmed as a result of these developments. 
They were afraid that the Korean war would soon develop into another 


world war. It was clear to them that the final settlement of the Far 


1S. L A, Marshall, The River and the Gauntlet, pp. 1 & 2, William 
Morrow & Company, New York, 1955. 
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Eastern disputes could come only through negotiations in which China 
included. i : P 
eae of course, some prominent Americans wn lik 
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to unify Korea by force. He added that if the fighting ccased and if 
there were guarantees that the Communists would stay behind the 
Parallel, the USA would accept this situation as the fulfilment of the 
military objective of the UN, although the political objective of kring- 
ing about a unified, independent and democratic Korea still remained. 
Acheson’s statement showed that the US Government was not at that 
time interested in sending her armed forces across the Parallel to unify 
Korea by force. 

There were reasons to believe that the Communists were also tired 
of the war. The Chinese entered the war only when General 
MacArthur's troops crossed the 38th Parallel and marched towards 
their border. They knew that the implementation of their national 
vourably affected if they were in- 


reconstruction plans would be unfa 
volved in a continuous war against America. The North Koreans also 
erica and her allies. It 


had no chance of winning a war against Am 
was not, therefore, surprising that their spokesmen began to talk 
oadcast, Jacob 


of a cease-fire. Speaking on 23 June 1951 in a UN br 
Malik, Permanent Representative of the USSR to the United Nations, 


declared that the armed conflict in Korea could be settled. He pro- 
Posed that ‘as a first step, discussions should be started between the 
belligerents for a cease-fire and an armistice providing for the mutual 
withdrawal of forces from the 38th Parallel’. Very soon the American 
Ambassador in Moscow contacted the Soviet Foreign Office for further 
information on this proposal. The Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister 
told him that the armistice in Korea should be negotiated by the 
military representatives of the United Nations Command and the 
Republic of Korea on the one hand, and the military representatives 
of the North Korean Command and the ‘Chinese Volunteer Units’ on 
the other. In his opinion these negotiations should be strictly limited 
a cease-fire and assurances against the 
tesumption of hostilities. Consequently General Ridgway was instructed 
by the US Government, with the concurrence of other states who had 


sent their armed forces to Korea, to make contact with the North 
s. Formal commencement of 


Korean and Chinese military commanders. 
1951. 


the negotiations began in Kesong on 8 July 
o means conducted in a 


The Korean Armistice talks were by n n 
smooth manner. The representatives of each side came to the talks 


with their own objectives and plans, which were different from those 
of the other side. To begin with, the Communists demanded: 
(1) simultaneous orders for the cessation of hostile military action; 


to military questions, including 
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islands and territories controlled by the other side. In February 1952 
agreement was reached on ‘recommendations to the governments con- 
cerned’, The United Nations Command delegations accepted a revised 
Chinese and North Korean proposal which stated that within three 
months after the armistice became effective ‘a political conference of a 
higher level of both sides be held by representatives appointed respec- 
tively to settle through negotiations the question of the withdrawal of 
all foreign forces from Korea, the peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question, etc. By March 1952 agreement was reached on inspec- 
tion teams to be stationed to investigate reported violations. It was 
also decided that both sides would cease, after the signing of the 
armistice, the introduction into Korea of reinforcing military personnel. 
The rotation of 35,000 military personnel a month was permitted. 
The rotation personnel, however, were to enter Korea only through 
designated ports of entry, under the supervision and inspection of the 
teams of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission. The question 
of the composition of this Commission at first raised intense contro- 
versy. Later it was proposed that Sweden and Switzerland should 
represent the UN Command in the Commission and Poland and 
Czechoslovakia the Chinese and North Korean Command. 


Prisoners of War—the Chief Obstacle to Truce 

pute between the two Commands 
of war. Later the solution of this 
diplomats who attended the UN 
52. At Keesong 


The most important point of dis 
was the one concerning the prisoners 
controversial problem baffled many 
General Assembly meetings towards the close of 19 
the UN Command proposed that after the signing of the armistice 
all prisoners of war should be released. As regards repatriation, the 
Proposal permitted freedom of choice to the individual, ensuring that 
no duress or force would be used to influence him. The Chinese and 
North Korean delegation rejected this proposal and accused the UN 
Command of attempting to keep prisoners of war in slavery. They were 
afraid that once these proposals were accepted prisoners would in actual 
Practice be denied the right to go back to China and North Korea, 
The Communist representatives adamantly maintained that the indivi- 
dual prisoner of war must be repatriated after an armistice. They 
claimed that the plain words of the Geneva Convention supported 
their view. 2 

When the UN General Assembly met in September 1952 the 
Korean question naturally came before it. The speeches of various 

8 
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delegates showed that they realized that, although some other a 
were still outstanding, the chief remaining obstacle to peace was the 
prisoners-of-war question. : F : 

The American delegate made the best exposition of the view O 
the Western Powers and other states who had sent their armed forces 
to Korea. He said that the UN Command would have agreed to have 
all prisoners returned, provided no humanitarian considerations pre- 
vented such return. According to him a large number of the prisoners 
of war under their command feared that, if they were returned, they 


would be executed, imprisoned or treated brutally; if an attempt was 
made to return them, they would resist it by force. 


held those views and the violence with which the 
it clear that it would not only be highly immoral to force their return 


but it would also require a military Operation of no inconsiderable 
Proportions, The US te 
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USSR, the People’s Republic of China, India, Burma, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, and (2) to instruct this commission to take immediate 
steps for the settlement of the Korean question on the basis of the 
unification of Korea, to be effected by the Koreans themselves under 
the supervision of the above-mentioned commission, such steps to 
include extending all possible assistance in the repatriation of all 
prisoners of war by both sides’. Later the Soviet representative moved 
an amendment to this resolution, by which the Assembly would re- 
commend to the belligerents in Korea an immediate and complete 
cessation of military operations on the basis of the draft armistice 
agreement already approved, and would recommend the question of 
the complete repatriation of war prisoners to be referred for solution 
to the proposed commission, in which all questions should be decided 
by a two-thirds majority. 

The Soviet representative stated that the question should be examined 
from three different aspects—moral, political and legal. Morally, one 
should be guided by the principle that prisoners of war must freely 


express their wishes. But in actual practice, however, a defenceless 
r of war did not have much freedom of choice, 


violence might greatly alter 
therefore, submitted that the 
s choice should be ruled out. 
political point of view also, a 
groups—those who wished 


man such as a prisone 
because propaganda, pressure and even 
his wishes. The Soviet representative, 
attempt to make the prisoner state hi 
The Soviet opinion was that from the 


Classification of the prisoners into two 
to be repatriated and those who did not—was undesirable, because 


Such a classification would undermine the political rights of the 
States. The Soviet’ representative feared that it would be too easy to 
Use against their country of origin those who did not wish to be 
Tepatriated, He further questioned the contentions of the US Govern- 
Ment from the legal aspect. The guiding principle of international 
law concerning prisoners of war, the Soviet delegate submitted, 
Was based on two facts: (1) the natural presumption that each 
Prisoner of war wished to return to his country of origin, and 
® that the pacific settlement of disputes must not be delayed by 
er question of the repatriation of prisoners. Article 118 of the 
eae Convention of 1949 stated that prisoners of war should be 
roe immediately after hostilities had ceased and that, in the 
by. aa of “provisions to the contrary in the oaeen concluded 
e peted DRR each of the Powers holding war prisoners 

ately implement a repatriation plan in conformity with 
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the principles set out in the previous articles. Article 7 of the Con- 
vention provided that war prisoners could in no case waive the rights 
secured to them by the Convention. According to the Soviet represen- 
tativè the text was mandatory on that point and it was inconceivable 
that the fulfilment of commitments assumed by states should be 


conditional on the wishes of individuals to be repatriated. He added 
that the reference to the refusal of some 
repatriated had no legal value: 
the measures taken by the UN 
Chinese prisoners. 


prisoners of war to be 
such refusal was a natural result of 
Command against the Korean and 


Apart from the resolutions moved by the 21 Powers led by the 
United States and the USSR, many other members put forward their 
own proposals for the solution 


of the problem of the prisoners of 
war. Mexico, Peru, Canada, Brazil, Egypt, Pakistan and Israel were 
some of those who made some suggestions for the exchange of 
Prisoners, 


as provided in 
> (3) affirmed that the 
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President of the General Assembly to transmit 17 specific proposals 
contained in the Indian resolution to the Central People’s Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China and to the North Korean 
authorities as forming a just and reasonable basis for an agreement 
and to invite their acceptance of these proposals and to make a report 
to the General Assembly during the seventh session, The specific 
proposals contained in the Indian resolution called for the establish- 
ment of a Repatriation Commission consisting of representatives of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland. They also provided 
for the appointment of an umpire by the Commission. According to 
the Indian resolution, ‘At the end of 90 days, the disposition of any 
prisoners of war whose return to their homelands has not been 
effected in accordance with the procedure set out above shall be 
referred by the Repatriation Commission to the Political Conference 
to be called under Article 60 of the draft armistice agreement.’ 
While presenting this resolution to the Assembly the representative 
of India said that the proposals in the Indian resolution were meant 
only to show the way to a Solution, rather than to be a solution in 
themselves. The Chinese and the North Koreans repeatedly stated 
that they were not asking for forcible repatriation. They argued that 
the soldiers had become prisoners as 2 result of force and that, in 
order to release them, it was necessary to remove the force; in other 
words, the real issue was one of forcible detention. The other party 


stated that force would have to be used in order to repatriate some of 


the prisoners. The Indian representative pointed out that the charge 
of forcible detention would no longer arise once the prisoners had 
been released into the temporary jurisdiction of the Repatriation Com- 
mission. On the question of forcible repatriation, he said that no 
member of a civilized community could be called upon to exercise 
force against another person who was not fighting him. In the case 
of prisoners of war, the legal duty would have been discharged when 
the prisoners were released and provided with facilities to go home. 

Against the argument that a prisoner could not express himself 
while he was under imprisonment, it was pointed out that the Indian 
Proposals envisaged that once the prisoners had been released by the 
detaining Power and were on their way to their homeland, each party 
should have freedom and facilities to explain to their prisoners the 
tights and conditions prevailing in their homelands.- 

After the introduction of the Indian resolution there was a tendency 
among a large number of delegations to support it because they saw 
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in it, quite unlike the other partisan resolutions, a basis of gain 
between the two warring groups of nations. The British ae 
Secretary, Anthony Eden, addressing the Political Committee ae 
November, called the Indian proposal ‘timely and constructive’. : 
US delegation were not, however, very happy about it. They though 
that the Indian resolution did not unambiguously guarantee fair treat- 
ment to those prisoners who did not wish to be repatriated. Moreover, 
they thought the resolution was vague about what would happen to 
those prisoners who opted against repatriation. The United States 
Government was also afraid that the proposed Political Conference 


would not work smoothly. They, therefore, insisted that to make the 
Indian resolution acceptable to them the reference of the issue of the 
Prisoners of war to the Political Conference 


must be rued out. 
By 22 November it was widely known that Great Britain and the 


hich i all act strictly in accordance 
with international law,’ 
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voice to an umpire who would act as the Commission’s Chairman, thus, 


in the last analysis, making the United Nations a judge in its own 
case. Another of the Soviet delegate’s criticisms was that the Indian 
plan made no mention of the question of the cessation of hostilities 
and did not show the gateway to 2 peaceful settlement. Vyshinsky, the 
Soviet representative, used the following expressions to describe the 
“The draft resolution of the Indian delegation is 


Indian resolution: 
to perpetuate it.’ 


designed not to put an end to the war but 
V. K. Krishna Menon, the Indian delegate, who piloted the resolu- 
tion in the Political Committee and the plenary session of the General 
Assembly, replied to the debate in a calm mannet. He said that the 
Indian Government, in presenting what they thought might be a possible 
solution of the Korean problem, had acted largely on the basis of their 
judgement and the information they possessed—and were not laying 
down any terms but merely making proposals which would pave the 
way to negotiation. He contended that the Indian resolution was in 
fact a cease-fire resolution, as the only outstanding obstacle to an 
armistice agreemnt in Korea was the prisoner-of-war issue, and if this 
issue were settled, there would be a cease-fire within twelve hours. 
Referring to another criticism of the Soviet delegate, Menon. made 
a distinction between the United Nations as one of the belligerent 
parties, referred to in the resolution as the detaining powers, and the 
United Nations as a whole, including all 60 Members. In connexion 
with the implementation of this resolution the UN, consistent with its 
Sovereign character, must make its own decisions in accordance with 
international law. 

The Indian resolution, as amended, was finally accepted by the 
General Assembly by a vote of 53 to 5 with one abstention. The 
amendments, moved by the Soviet Union, were rejected. 

The President of the UN General Assembly communicated the text 
of the Assembly's resolution to Peking and Pyongyang. The Chinese 
and North Korean authorities promptly rejected it. They characterized 
the Assembly's action as illegal and void because it was entirely based 
on the so-called principles of ‘voluntary repatriation’ or ‘non-forcible 
repatriation’ all of which were, in their opinion, in essence, the 
Principle of forcibly retaining in captivity prisoners of war. China also 
contended that, as the UN was @ party to the dispute, the final dis- 
Position of the prisoners could not be left to it. Besides, she main- 
tained that China was not bound by any UN decision as she was 
not represented in it, According to the Chinese Government the facts 
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It was only on 8 June that an agreement on repatriation of other 
prisoners of war was finally concluded. The provisions of this agree- 
ment were to a great extent similar to those in the Indian resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly on 3 December 1952, except,,that 
the final disposition of unrepatriated prisoners of war was left to the 
proposed Political Conference and not to the UN. It was not, therefore, 
surprising that India was called upon to play a major part in the 
implementation of this agreement. According to the agreement the 
general terms of reference for the constitution of the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission were as follows: 
‘In order to ensure that prisoners of war have the opportunity to 
exercise their right to be repatriated following an armistice, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Poland, Czechoslovakia and India shall each be requested 
by both sides to appoint a member to a Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission which shall be established to take custody in Korea of 
those prisoners of war who, whille in the custody of the detaining 
Powers, have not exercised their right to be repatriated wae Sufficient 
armed forces and any other operating personnel required to assist the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission in carrying out its functions 
and responsibilities shall be provided exclusively by India, whose 
representative shall be the umpire in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 132 of the Geneva Convention, and shall also be chairman 
and executive agent of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission. 3 

India was thus saddled with a heavy responsibility. Under the 
agreement all prisoners desiring repatriation were to be exchanged 
within two months after the armistice. With regard to the other 
prisoners, who would be placed under the custody of the NNRC 
(Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission), it was stated that each 
side would be allowed access to them in order to explain their rights 
tegarding repatriation. The explanation was to be made within 90 
days, after which the question of the remaining prisoners, i.¢., those 
who had not elected repatriation, would be referred to the political 
Conference, the convention of which was recommended by the draft 
armistice agreement. The Conference was expected to settle this ques- 
tion in thirty days, during which period the NNRC should continue 
to retain custody of those prisoners of war. Should the Conference fail 
to reach agreement on their disposition within this period the prisoners 
would return to civilian status and would be released in neutral 


United Nations 1953, United Nations, New York, 1954, 
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territory. Those released would be assisted by the Indian Red Cross, an 
Operation which would be terminated within thirty days. Thereafter, 


the NNRC should immediately cease its functions and declare its 
dissolution. 


Deadlock over Political Conference, 1953 


Although an agreement was reached on the repatriation of prisoners 
of war, the settlement of other important disputes connected with 
Korea still raised many other problems. Following that agreement an 


armistice agreement was also concluded on 27 July 1953. Regarding 
the Political Conference 


peaceful settlement of the 
of both sides hereb 


t in the Political 
other side desired it’. 
In 
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following invited neutral nations concerned: the Soviet Union, India, 
Indonesia, Pakistan and Burma.’ The Communists took very serious 
racterization by implication of the Soviet Union 
resolution. They maintained that the 


Political Conference should take the form of a round table conference, 
rather than the form of negotiations only between the parties which 
had signed the armistice agreement. The Chinese and the North 
Koreans also proposed that the Political Conference be held at 
New Delhi on 28 December, 1953. 

The Communist states were not the only supporters of the idea of 
India’s participation in the Political Conference. Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand and the United Kingdom moved a joint draft resolution 
providing that the General Assembly, ‘having regard to the resolution 
entitled “Implementation of Paragraph 60 of the Korean Armistice 
Agreement”, recommend that India participate in the Conference’. The 
majority of the Political Committee supported India’s inclusion. The 
United Kingdom's representative stated that India should be a partici- 
pant because, as a major Asian Power, it could make an important 
contribution to the success of the Conference. He pointed out that 
India had already contributed significantly towards the solution of 
the Korean problem and had provided the Chairman of the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission. Many other delegates also expressed 


similar views. 

Those who opposed India’s pari 
Conference included the represen 
Colombia, Cuba, the Dominican Re 


Haiti, Israel, the Philippines, Peru and th s. The 
tepresentative stated that he was opposed to India’s participation because 


he believed that the Conference was most likely to succeed if it was 
limited to belligerents on both sides. On this matter India’s delegate 
said that India had no desire to seek a place in the Conference, unless 
it was clear that she could perform some useful function in the 
interests of peace and the major parties concerned desired her assist- 
ance. Before the Political Committee's resolution recommending India’s 
Participation was taken up by the plenary session of the Assembly the 
Indian representative stated that, taking every aspect of the matter 
into consideration, he thought the purpose of peace would best be 
served by not forcing the resolution to a division in the Assembly. 
Accordingly, the sponsors of the resolution recommending India’s. 


Participation withdrew it. 


objection to the cha: 
as a belligerent in the Assembly's 


ticipation in the proposed Political 
tatives of Bolivia, Brazil, China, 
public, El Salvador, Greece, 
e United States. The American 
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India’s general attitude towards the Political Conference bes 
explained by her delegate. He said that India was basically in ue 
of a composite conference. He thought the resolution put ote: 
by the United States and fourteen other members was hardly in the 
nature of an invitation or of meeting someone half-way in order to 
build up a conference. He added that India’s knowledge of the attitude 
of the Chinese and the North Korean Governments enabled her to 
believe that they would meet the United Nations in a spirit of reason- 
ableness and accommodation and that it was necessary that the Assembly 
should create an atmosphere of calm and not permit an attitude of 


delivering an ultimatum to the other side to attend the conference. 
An Indian view on this q 


neutrals would have loosene 
into the bleak atmos 
belligerents, none of 


Ovision for unanimity between the two belligerent 
Proposed by the Chinese and 
enough and useful for the 


states, if (4) i she 
3 Opinion de 

the Korean questi P. velop; 

member states 


* ‘Political Settlement ; ; S í 
Reports, New Delhi, March tsi ea; /AB Indian a 
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by reason of developments in respect of the Korean question. The 


Assembly accepted this resolution. 
During the debate on this question Krishna Menon, the Indian 


delegate, explained to the members some of the difficulties which the 
NNRC had to face in its work. He said that the Commission had, 
despite the charges of partiality made against it by either side, carried 
out its duties without fear or favour but not always with the degree of 
success expected of it. Menon pointed out the fact that the process 
of repatriation had virtually come to a standstill and added that India 
must take into account the threats made by the President of South 
Korea, including the threat of war on the Indian armed forces in 
Korea, The Indian delegate also emphasized the fact that the Govern- 
ment of India had accepted the chairmanship of the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission and the custody of the prisoners of war to 
further the cause of peace and because of the faith placed in India. 
by other states. 

The experience of India in Ko 
and as the state who supplied th 


rea as the Chairman of the NNRC 
e custodian force was not very en- 


couraging. The work of the Neutral Commission was obstructed in 
various ways by the South Korean Government. As the Indian delegate 
told the members of the General ‘Assembly, it was of some concern to 
the Indian Government that an ally of the UN Command, which had 
been armed by that Command and which was @ party to the armistice 


agreement, should adopt such a course of action. 


The NNRC and South Korea 

The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission (NNRC) comprising 
Sweden, Switzerland, Poland, Czechoslovakia and India, began its- 
work in September 1953. India was the Chairman and Executive 
Agent of the Commission and she also provided the custodian force. 
The United Nations Command delivered 22,604 prisoners of war into 
the Commission’s custody on 25 September. The Command of the 
Korean People’s Army and Chinese People’s Volunteers completed 
the delivery of 359 prisoners of w 24 September 1953. 


ar on 
When the Commission began some of its members 


its work, 
believed that the allegations about intimidation and the use of force 
in the prisoners-of-war camps under the UN command were justified. 
In its interim report, accepted by three vote: 


s to nil and submitted 
to the two Commands on 28 December 1953, 


the NNRC came to the 
following conclusion : ‘Despite all the care the Commission took in 
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xplana- 
endeavouring to create a proper atmosphere for the oS i s P a 
tion work, it cannot record a finding that even those pri z oe 
in its custody in the Southern camp who went ee h ee 
of individual explanations were completely freed from or 2 el 
of force arising from and intimately connected with the e e 
zation and its leadership. . . . The Commission cannot recor am ie 
that prisoners of war in its custody in the Southern tae ade 
pletely freed from the influence of the former detaining side pee 
particular, of the authorities of the Republic of Korea whose cere, 
made it impossible for the Commission to come to any other con 


These activities, coupled with the activities 
Organization and its 


any similar difficulty in the Dor 
from the North Korean and Chines 


i PIA ot 
ening the Political Conference had n 
materialized the Commission submi 


nd Swiss in the Commission did not a 
fully with the allegation of coercion of the prisoners of war containe 
i was supported by the Majority, 


ns to believe that the Sou 


Rhee, the South Korean Presid at even on matters on which 
his action was disapproved by the Ame 


started the South Kore: 


an President and 
make indignant stateme 


nts against many 
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g those who had sent their armed 


foreign governments, not excludin, 
forces to Korea. As early as 28 May the South Korean Foreign Minister 
the truce talks and forcing 


said that British ‘interference’ was ruining 

the ‘free world’ to surrender to the Communists. South Korean Goyern- 

ment spokesmen repeatedly stated that if the proposed Political Confer- 

ence failed to settle Korea’s future there would be no alternative but war. 
In an attempt to sabotage the negotiations connected with the 


prisoners of war the South Korean Government made it possible 


for 25,000 North Korean prisoners to escape from the UN prison camps 
f their South Korean guards. 


in South Korea with the connivance © 
President Rhee proudly announced that he had ordered the release of 
these prisoners on his own responsibility. Later, two more break-outs 
involving more than 2,000 prisoners took place. The South Korean 
Government also took steps to recruit many of these released North 
Koreans into the South Korean Army. 
The North Korean Army Command took a very serious view of 
this incident and asserted that the release of these prisoners had 
occurred with the connivance of the UN Command, and that it could 
not but affect the fulfilment of the proposed armistice agreement. On 
29 June General Clark, the UN Commander, in reply to the Commu- 
nists’ protests, agreed that it was a ‘serious incident’ and ‘not conducive 
to the early armistice for which both sides have been earnestly striving’. 
He denied, however, that the UN Command connived at the escape. 
He said: '. . . the Korean Government violated its commitments, 
issuing orders which were unknown to me, through other than recog- 
nized military channels to certain Korean army units, which permitted 
prisoners to escape.’ 
The South Korean Government was not very happy about these 
explanations given by the UN Command to the Communists. As soon 
as the prisoners were released they had organized large-scale demons- 
trations in Seoul and Pusan to celebrate the incident. On 20 June 
the South Korean Minister sent @ letter to General Clark defending 
the releases, In his view the South Korean Government had only done 
what was earlier suggested and later abandoned at Panmunjom. 
The South Korean Prime Minister also drew General Clark’s attention 
‘to the need for refraining from saying of doing anything which 
might provoke the passions of the masses, which, once let loose, may 


easily get out of control’. | 
Syngman Rhee went even a few steps further. On 23 June he told 


the Press that he had told General Clark that his government's decision 
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was unchanged and that he would never accept an armistice in the 
then existing form. He added that, if necessary, South Korea would 
fight alone and would Oppose a landing of Indian troops. ; 
The South Korean Government was positively hostile to the Indian 
custodian force and to the Indian Chairman of the NNRC. On 1 
October 1953 the Indian troops were obliged to fire on some prisoners 
who organized and participated in a riot in the camp. The next day a 
South Korean Government spokesman said that the use of arms by 
the Indians against those prisoners was a flagrant violation of the armis- 
tice agreement and that his government would ‘take action to prevent 
Indians killing any more of our citizens’. The NNRC addressed the 
UN Command regarding these threats of South Korean officials and 
said that these were couched in language calculated to’ incite not only 
the prisoners but also the civil population south of the demilitarized 
zone. Commenting on these developments Prime Minister Nehru said 
on 9 October: ‘Leave South Korea alone; i 
ment... . But the UN Command must 


its open condemnation of the South Korean Government.’ Following 
these developments the 


announced on 10 October 
that the UN Command accepted responsibility for the safety of Indian 
troops in Korea, 


t is an irresponsible govern- 
be frank and come out with 


US Government 


SERVICE. 


CHAPTER VI 
UNITED NATIONS 


ENFORCEMENT MEASURES 
v 


PEACEFUL MEANS 


THE Korean war was a major development in the short history of 
the United Nations. It was not the first time that the organization, 
since its birth in 1945, had been challenged with a threat to the 
existing international order. Before 1950 there had been disturbances 
of the peace in Palestine, Indonesia and Kashmir. Although questions 
connected with these issues did come before the United Nations, it 
did not take any decision to enforce peace in those countries. Not so 
in Korea. There the United Nations took effective steps to stop what 
it considered to be an ‘aggression’. It should also be remembered that 
the Korean war was the first a in the post-war world in 
which the Big Powers were directly involved, and the UN action in 
Korea was, therefore, of the utmost importance. It raised some basic 
questions concerning the structure and functions of the infant interna- 
tional organization. A few hailed the action in Korea as a ‘new birth 
for the United Nations’. There were others, however, who maintained 
that the ‘world organization is fast becoming a tool in the hands of 
the US State Department’. In the USA, whose people bore very 
heavy burdens in the Korean war, many people were baffled by India’s 
foreign policy, which permitted the Indian Government to support 
the UN decision to resist the North Korean invasion, but which did 
not lead them to send the Indian army to the battlefield. In India, on 
the other hand, after the Korean war and the occurrence of many 
events connected with it, there was @ widespread fear that many people 
in the West, and especially in ‘America, were considering the UN as 


Machinery for war rather than for peace. 


rmed conflict 


The Problem of Collective Security before the Korean War 


No doubt the United Nations, even before the Korean War, was 
Concerned with problems of international security. The Charter itself 
Stated that one of the purposes of the organization was ‘to maintain 
international peace and security, and to that end: to take collective 
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% 
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measures for the prevention and removal of threats to the peace E 
for the suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches of ee 
and to bring about by peaceful means, and in conformity with ; 
principles of justice and international law, adjustment or ae: 
of intetnational disputes or situations which might lead to a breach o. 
peace’. 


The machinery provided by the Charter to fulfil this purpose E 
unique. The General Assembly, consisting of all the Members of the 
United Nations, 


can make only recommendations on questions a 
policy. The primary responsibility for the maintenance of internationa 
Peace and security and the power to enforce decisions on this matter are 
superficially given to the Security Council, which more or less is the 


executive organ of the UN, The Council consists of eleven members, 
the five Great Pow 


her non-permanent members 
or a term of two years. The 
procedure for the Council: 
edural matters shall be made 
ts including the concurring 

This gave cach Great Power the 
tight to veto the decisions of the Majority of the Council, One of the 


isi ecoming ineffectual. One’ of these 
Provisions was Article 43 which 


of the membe! 
if they were called 


=O: 


SS SS ES ee 
— 
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Union on the other. Although the Committee continued its study 
of the various aspects of the problems in 1948, there was no indication 
that the difference of views among its members would be reconciled. 


On the other hand, the crystallization of the power blocs after 1948 
ct that, under the circumstances, the Security 


only emphasized the fa 
to perform effectively the task of 


Council would not be in a position 


enforcing international peace and security. 
This situation led many persons to conclude that ‘collective security’, 


in the sense of forceful action against an aggressor within the frame- 
work of the United Nations, was only a limited possibility and that the 
organization should, therefore, concern itself primarily with its other 
functions, such, as conciliation, negotiation and mediation. 


The Acheson Plan—an Innovation 

There were others who thought differently, and the foreign-policy 
makers of the US Government were among them. They felt that the 
UN should be in a position, if necessary, to meet any act of aggression 
with force, In the opinion of the US Government such an act of 
aggression took place in June 1950 when war broke out in Korea. 
On that occasion it was possible for the United States and her allies 
to take some kind of effective armed action in the name of the United 
Nations because of the absence of the Soviet delegate from the Security 
Council and the presence of American troops in Japan. The return 
of the Soviet delegate, with his power of veto, to the Security Council 


made it obvious that the Council could take no further action on Korea. 
for other ways and means of 


This led the US Government to search 

establishing machinery in the UN which would be capable of meeting 

in future a situation similar to that of Korea. The “Uniting for Peace’ 

Resolution, popularly known as the ‘Acheson Plan’, was the result. 
The ‘Uniting for Peace’ Resolution was accepted by the General 


Assembly on 3 November 1950 with fifty-two votes in favour, five 
with the abstention of two countries. 


Communist states against and used 
s described by many as @ turning 


This decision of the Assembly wa : à 
Point in the history of mankind’ and as ‘the most constructive action 


since the founding of the United Nations’. It was felt that since the 
adoption of this resolution, in the case of a ‘second Korea’, the United 
Nations, acting through the General ‘Assembly, would be in a position 
to meet the crisis even if the Securi was unable to act because 
Of Great Power differences expressed by the ‘veto’. The resolution 


Provided that— 


ty Council 
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(1) If there appears to be a threat to the peace, breach of the 
Peace, or act of aggression, and the Security Council, 
because of lack of unanimity among the permanent mem- 


bers, fails to exercise its primary responsibility to maintain 
international peace and security, then 
(2) The General Assembly sh: 


make recommendations for collective measures; f 
(3) These measures may include, in the case of a breach o 
the peace or act of ager 


ession, recommendations for the 
use of armed forces; 


(4) Should the Assembly not be i 


all take up the matter and may 


n session at this time, any 
Security Council or a majority of 
Summon an emergency session to 


The resolution then dealt with the question of making available, 
to the UN, armed forces of member states which could be used 
collectively by the UN, It invited members to Survey their resources 
In order to determine what assistance they might be able to give fo 
any UN action. The resolution recommended that each member 
Maintain within its national armed forces elements so trained, organ- 
ized, and equi could be made available promptly for 


to be reported 


recommendation was 
Committee, 


to another the Gollective “Measures 


new body, 
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factor most likely to affect the course of eyents, and the General 
Assembly, better than any other organ, could reflect world opinion on 
what was right. Dulles pointed out that according to the resolution 
the Security Council should have the opportunity of exercising its 
primary responsibility, but, if it failed in its duty, it was the right 
and duty of the General Assembly to consider the situation without 
delay. The US Government's view was that if potential aggressions 


were to be deterred and deprived of all hope of success, a reliable 
n would have to be devised. The Security 


system for collective actio. 
anent members, 


Council, with the power of veto vested in the perm: 
could not solely be relied upon for prompt action in an emergency. 
It was realized that a recommendation by the General Assembly had 


not the force of a decision by the Security Council under Chapter VIII, 


but the Korean experience had shown that the voluntary response to a 
ve as obedience to an ‘order’. 


‘recommendation’ could be as effecti 

Many other delegates, like Kenneth Younger of the United 
Kingdom, pointed out that the Security Council had primary but not 
exclusive responsibility for measures against aggression. They also 
believed that what the ‘Uniting for Peace’ Resolution sought to do 
was only to give expression and form to the powers and duties in 
any case vested in the General Assembly. 

As was expected the Soviet Union was the most vigorous opponent 
of the ‘Acheson Plan’. Her delegate, Vyshinsky, stated that the reso- 
lution was in many respects a violation of the ‘principle of unanimity” 


in the Security Council, which constituted the foundation of the UN. 
of the General Assembly for 


He did not oppose the convening 
emergency sessions, but in his opinion the Assembly had no power 
tional peace and security. 


to take action on questions relating to interna 
o the Security Council. The Soviet 


The Charter allotted this power t 
f a Peace Observation Commission, 


Union agreed to the establishment © l 
subject to ‘the determination of its membership’, but was uncon- 


ditionally opposed to the proposal that all the member states should 
Maintain special units of their armed forces for service under the 
UN on the ground that the Security Council alone, under Article 43 
of the Charter, had the right to direct the use of armed forces, and 
that the necessary jurisdiction lay with its Military Staff Committee 
composed of representatives of the five Great Powers. The Soviet 
Union was also opposed to the creation of a Collective Measures 
Committee on the ground that, in the absence of the armed forces 
referred to in Article 43, it was Article 106, which provided 
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for interim staff conversations between the Big Five, ta 
would remain in force. The Soviet delegate questioned the lenas 
validity of the Resolution. His view that Article II Paragraph A 
forbade any action by the General Assembly to maintain peace as 
security was based on the last sentence of the paragraph which reads: 
‘Any such question on which action is necessary shall be referred to 
the Security Council by the General Assembly, cither before or after 


the discussion.’ There was also Article 42 which declared that, when 
the Security Council was exerci 
Situation, the Assembl: 


Charter had not given the General 
ns allotted to it by the ‘Uniting for 
that the Resolution was an attempt 
to amend the Charter through the back door, 
of the Communist states but some 
n was not strictly consistent with the 
uthority on the law of the United 
nly cases where a new law originates 
- If and in so far as the organization of 
collective self the North Atlantic Treaty . . . . and 
” are inconsistent with an old law 
> perhaps, constitute one of these cases 
y Say ex injuria jus orituy. A few other authors 
expressed the view that even if the resolution was not inconsistent 
with the letter of the Charter. ; 


f, it was not in conformity with the 
ascertainable intention of its authors. Leland Goodrich, an American 


authority On international Organization, observes: ". a.. while shift- 
ing of responsibility from the 


; Security Council to the General Assembly, 
which the Korcan experience greatly accelerated, jg understandably 
viewed with favour by many, it must be recognized that this also 
reflects a basi 


* Hans Kelsen, 
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initially conceived. In effect it means substituting the method of 
alliance for the method of concert and accommodation. With regard 
to the efficacy of the alliance method of keeping the peace, past 
experience is not too encouraging. * : 

A joint study sponsored by the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, London, and the Council of Foreign Relations, New York, 
described the popular British view on these developments as follows: 
‘The British Government has not opposed these efforts to make the 
United Nations a more effective instrument for the performance of 
its security functions. On the contrary, it has publicly supported them, 
and the United Kingdom was one of the sponsors of the “Uniting 
for Peace” Resolution. But British opinion has viewed them with 
certain misgivings. A doubt is entertained in some quarters about the 
legality of any transfer of the security functions of the Organization 
from the Security Council to the General Assembly . . . However, 
hesitations due to this cause would be of little account if they did 
not reflect misgivings of a more deep-seated character. The fear is 
widespread in Great Britain that any attempt against the determined 
opposition of a major Power to transform the United Nations into 
an enforcement agency can only result in its disruption.”* 


India Opposes the Acheson Plan 
d to this trend of the United Nations 
ti-Soviet alliance, members of which 


look to the United States for leadership. B. N. Rau of India told the 
General Assembly: ‘My government considers that this is not the time 
for stressing the military aspect of the United Nations, important 
though that aspect may be. We feel that at present we should rather 
concentrate on improving the machinery of the United Nations for the 
tasks of peace. It is for this reason that my government is unable to 
Support Section C of the resolution, or Section D which includes a 
reference to Section C. My delegation will accordingly abstain from 
Voting on these sections, and since they have been described as the 
core of the entire resolution, we shall abstain from voting on the 
resolution as a whole.’® Section C dealt with the armed forces to be 
placed at the disposal of the United Nations and Section D with 


1 Leland Goodrich, ‘The United Nations and Korea’ in India Quarterly, 


Vol. VII, No. 3 (July-September), New Delhi, p. 268. 
2 Britain and the United States, P. 61, published for the Council on Foreign 


Relations by Harper and Brothers, New York, 1953. 
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In general India was Oppose 
transforming itself into an an 
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the establishment and functions of the Collective Measures Committee. 
Referring to Section C in the Indian delegate pointed out that national 
military units could only be available to the United Nations in accord- 
ance, with the respective constitutional Processes of member states and 
without prejudice to their use in exercise of the right of individual 
or collective self-defence. In the Indian Government's view these 


stipulations severely reduced the practical benefits of the recommen- 
dation. 


More than the doubtful natur 
tion and the legal difficulties in 
it was the political wisdom 
came under attack in India, Pri 
attack. In an outspoken statemen: 
on the ‘Uniting for Peace’ Res 
United Nations into a larger e 


e of the legal validity of the resolu- 
volved in its implementation however 
of those who favoured it that 
me Minister Nehru hirnself led the 
t on 16 October 1950 he commented 
olution: ‘It seems like converting the 


dition of the Atlantic Pact and making 
it a war organization more than one devoted to peace.’ On another 


Occasion he said: “Instead of it being a great Organization for peace, 
slowly one of its members has begun to think of it as an organisa- 
tion for waging war, Indeed, that was not the plan behind the UN 


and though its Charter remains, some facts begin to belie it more 
and more.’ 
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In 1951 the Collective Measures Committee went ahead with the 
work allotted to it. The first report submitted by it to the Assembly, 
in December 1951, envisaged the use of political, military, economic 
and financial measures and declared that the immediate objective of 
the UN action should be to defend the territorial integrity and political 
independence of the victim of aggression. The report also stated that 
all member states should give the fullest possible support to the 
collective measures of the UN and that wherever collective action was 
taken a state or a group of states should be designated by the UN as 
an executive military authority responsible for the co-ordination and 
strategic direction and control of military operations. The Western 
Powers’ resolution accepting the Committee’s report was accepted by 
the Assembly in 1951. The Communist states opposed, and India 
abstained from voting. The second report of the Collective Measures 
Committee, submitted to the Assembly in 1952, emphasized the im- 
portance of providing the machinery ready for use in collective action 
and drew up three lists of materials to which a selective embargo 
might be applied. Many states replied to the questions of the Com- 
mittee giving details of the information about the armed forces a! 
could place at the disposal of the UN and assuring the Con o 
their active support in regard to other matters. But it was significant 
that the support the Committee was offered in its work was not as 
thorough or as enthusiastic as the support the ‘Uniting for Peace 
resolution received from a large number of member states. In other 


words, these members found no difficulty in accepting the principle 
behind the iresplutionje bub Hoya aes prepared to give whole- 
hearted co-operation to the UN body established for its implementation. 
The Communist states refused to co-operate with the work of the 
Committee on the ground that its constitution and recommendations 


intained, had stated 
were UN C hey maintained, | 
Ray Oe der the direction of the 


that the Military Staff Committee working un 
Security Council would be the controlling organ of the enforcement 
measures undertaken on behalf of the United Nations. 


Thdia did not take ‘any steps to implement the Assembly's recom- 
mendation on this matter. In i o the Collective Measures 


ts reply t 
Committee the Indian Gover! d its former view that 


‘ment reiterate 
under the existing international situation, the establishment of a UN 
force would emphasize the com 


pulsive rather than the mediatory func- 
tions of the UN and would, 


therefore, not help the creation of a 
proper psychological atmosphere fo. 


harter, which, t 


r the preservation of peace. 
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This stand that India took was consistent with one of ate 
objectives of her foreign policy, peacefully promoting i te ses: 
should be preserved, it was felt, as a meeting-place in vss 
sensevand one which would provide the best environment for a ee S 
settlement when the opportunity for such a settlement of ER 
disputes might present itself, It was realized in India that the rhe 
Nations could not be anything other than its component mem È 
and India wanted the organization to be as universal in Sina 
possible. In the name of making the UN an effective che a 
agency the US Government and its allies were trying to make i T 
executive agent of one power bloc. Very few in India share a 
vigorous faith of the Americans in the efficacy of eet 
arrangements to resolve complex international problems. — In 
then existing international context any war directed against any 
major power or its allies was, for all practical purposes, a war eget 
the two power blocs: the fact that it was being undertaken in the 
name of the United Nations did not make any difference, as far as the 
fortunes of war were concerned. 

Moreover, India had another difficulty 


Plan. This plan envisaged a situation in whi 
be recommended by 


major Power or he 


in accepting the Acheson 
ch the UN members would 


> 


in an armed conflict between the Great Powers. 


connexion with questions regarding 
control of atomic energy. Up to the year 1951 these questions were 
dealt with by the United Nations bodies under two separate titles: 
(4) control of atomic energy; (b) regulation of conventional arma- 
ments. After that d 


ate they were merged under one broad title: 
‘Disarmament’. 
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small powers, instead of supporting either of the two power blocs on 
this issue, might act as catalytic agents. 
After 1950 India’s contribution to the debate on the issue of inter- 
national control of atomic energy was also limited; it was more or less 
confined to opposing the plan of international control accepted by the 
UN General Assembly under ‘America’s initiative. This plan suggested 
that the international agency should acquire ownership of all source- 
material from the moment it was removed from its place of deposit 
in nature, and that it would specify the degree of concentration at 
which it would take possession. The agency would have the authority 
to determine, in each case, whether it would own, operate and manage 
any source-material refinery Or whether it would license its operation. 
Among the functions of the agency was included a thorough inspec- 
tion of any part of the territory of any state, subject to appropriate 
procedural requirements and limitations designed to prevent possible 
abuse of the powers given to it. It was stated that the representatives 
of the international agency should be given unimpeded rights of 
ingress, egress and access to and from the territory of every nation, 
unhindered by national or local authorities. The Soviet Union was 
opposed to the Western plan on the ground that it constituted an un- 
warranted infringement of national sovereignty and because it provided 
for a control agency outside the jurisdiction of the Security Council; 
and India was interested in finding a proposal which would be 
acceptable both to the Western Powers and the Communist states. 
Apart from the fact that there was no chance of the rigid proposals 
being accepted by the Soviet Union there was another reason why 
India objected to them. The great scientific discoveries connected with 
atomic energy were also of great importance to under-developed 
countries including India. The cheap, abundant power which might 
be made available from atomic sources could, under certain conditions, 
be of enormous importance in rais 


ing the standard of living in these 
countries and bringing it to some 


reasonable parity with that which 
existed in the USA and Western European countries. The problem 
concerning this aspect of the matter was further complicated by the 
omic energy, 


fact that the development of at whether for peaceful or 
destructive uses, had identical and inseparable productive processes 
up to a very advanced stage of manufacture. Prime Minister Nehru. 
explaining the Indian Government's attitude towards the international 
control agency suggested by the Western Powers, told the Indian 


Parliament: 
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‘The United Nations is merely supposed to set it up and wash its 
hands of it. It becomes an independent organization. So it is a very 
important matter as to what an independent organization is. This orga- 
nization will, of course, have an unlimited right of inspection . . - 
It becomes a super-state, this atomic agency, maintaining its one 
guards, armies or small armies or whatever you may like. Then again, 
“it shall own and control""—mark these words—"the raw materials, 
mines, the plants in which the ore is processed, and all plants which 
deal with production of atomic energy wherever they may be situated 
in any country of the world”, This is a very far-reaching provision, 
namely that all our raw materials and our mines would be owned 
and controlled by an independent body, 


which is even ‘ndependent of 
the United Nations after it is created. 


It means tremendous power 
being concentrated in the hands of a select body . . . who will be ia 
this body? This is an important factor. Either you make the body as 
big as the United Nations with all countries represented, or it will be 
Some relatively small body, inevitably with the Great Powers sitting 
in it and lording over it, and I say with all respect to them that they 
will have a grip on all the atomic energy areas and raw materials zs 
every country. Now in a country like India, is it a desirable prospect ¢ 
- + » Certainly we would be entitled to object to any kind of control 
which is not exercised to Our advantage . . . I submit it would not 
be right to agree to any plan which hands over our raw materials and 


remember this major fact that at 


ic energy for peaceful purposes 1 
far more important to the under- 


developed countries of the world 
if the developed countries have the 
tomic energy everywhere, including 
ey do not need it so much, and we 
suffer.’ 
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Universal Membership 


The same attitude was displayed by India in taking a stand on the 
admission of members to the UN. The aim was to retain and broaden 
the universal character of the international organization. The United 
States tried to obstruct the admission of the Communist states into- 
the UN because she feared that their admission would add to the 
strength of the Communist bloc in the Assembly and the Security 
Council. The fact that she could do so with the support of a large 
number of the member states was not as noteworthy as the aim behind 
her action. The Soviet Union, on the other hand, vetoed the proposals 
favouring the admission of the non-Communist states, who, she feared, 
would add to the strength of the bloc led by the USA. 

As early as 1947 the delegate of Argentina expressed the opinion 
that the General Assembly could admit any state to the UN even if 
the permanent members of the Security Council were not unanimous 
in supporting its application. India’s view was that the qualifications 
for membership laid down in the Charter should be strictly adhered 
to and that no extraneous consideration should be imported. She also 
maintained that, consistent with the provisions of the Charter, she 
could not vote for the admission of any state whose application 
for membership had not been supported by the Security Council. 

In one session after another of the General Assembly, the issue 
of the admission of new members came up, but it always reached the 
same deadlock, owing to the irreconciliable stands taken by the USA 
and the USSR. In the 1952 session of the General Assembly the Indian 

` delegate stated that India's approach to the problem was to attempt 
to find a solution which, while not perfect, might nevertheless lead to: 
the implementation of the principle of universality on which the 
United Nations had been founded. India was opposed to the suggestion 
that the question be referred to the International Court of Justice 
for advisory opinion on the validity of the point whether a dissenting 
vote of any of the permanent members of the Security Council on a 
question of admission should be regarded as having the force of a 
veto. In India’s view this was primarily a political question, and it 
could not, therefore, be referred to the Court without changing the 
character of the Security Council by making it no longer master of 
its own procedure. Coming to the political aspects of the problem, 
the Indian delegate stated that the UN should not be considered as 


an exclusive club of like-minded nations, but one which would reflect 
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the world as it was. If there were differences between states, including 
differences in ideology, that was the very reason why they should all be 
tepresented in the UN. The Indian Government also felt that bringing 
in these new states would not even alter the balance of power of the 


two blocs, because they belonged to both groups in the Assembly, 
Some to one and some to the other. 
India 


Communist states. Such p 
‘package deal’ and the US. 


+. The keeping away of oom 
people are kept away is as much a package dea 
as the other deal. If it js right to exclude Someone because someone 

de e less tight to include someone because 
Someone else is included? Ay 


i 
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a new Secretary-General or the reappointment of the first Secretary- 
General was confined to suggesting some compromise proposals to an 
Assembly in which a large number of the members took a stand based 
on power politics. J 

The question of maintaining 


the international and impartial character 
of the Secretariat attracted much more attention in India than did the 
appointment of the Secretary-General. India was not, however, pri- 
marily interested in the fate of some members of the UN staff whose 
services were terminated by the Secretary: 
but on the principles which should be taken into account 
ing the personnel policy. 
Owing to the political temp 


„General in 1952 and 1953, 
t in formulat- 


er prevailing in America after the Korean 


war any Secretary-General would have found it difficult to resist the 
onslaughts made on the UN Secretariat by many organized groups 
of people of the country where the UN was situated. What was 
Surprising, however, was not that Trygve Lie did not succeed in 
resisting this kind of pressure, but that he made no serious attempt 
even at making any such resistance. On the other hand, he went out 
of his way to please the most hysterical sections of American public 


Opinion, 

As early as in 1946 and 1947 the Secretary-General had asked the 
US Government to giveshim ‘adequate personal information’ about the 
US citizens on his staff. In his view ‘no one should serve in the 


Secretariat with respect to whom there is substantial evidence indicat- 
his own government or any 


ing subversive activities directed against 
| also thought that the mem- 


other government’. The Secretary-Genera 
tions to any country in which 


bers of the Secretariat had special obliga’ 

there are UN offices.? This agreement of the UN Secretary-General 
with the US officials was very often referred to as the ‘Confidential 
Arrangement’. Very few acts of the Secretary-General did as much 
damage to his reputation as an impartidl international civil servant as 
this Agreement. The Fifth ‘Amendment to the American Constitution 
gives each individual the right to refuse to give evidence against 


himself. An influential section of ‘American public opinion, at that 
ho made use of this constitutional 


time contended however that those w : 
was a pity that Trygve Lie, acting 


Privilege were subversive elements. It j : ; 
in accordance with their wishes and with the views of the jury appointed 
by him, dismissed a large number of Americans on the UN staff on 


1 Referred to in the Statement by the Assistant Secretary-General for Adminis- 
trative and Financial Services, UN Bulletin, 15 January 1953. 
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the ground that, claiming their right under the American Constitution, 
they refused to answer some of the questions put to them during the 
congressional enquiries and the investigations of a US Grand Jury. 


This and similar acts of the Secretary-General considerably demoral- 
ized the members of the staff. 


Secretariat with Special reference to certain investigations carried out 
by the US authorities, 


Two draft resolutions on the subject were submitted to the Assembly. 
The first, 


ations’. To this resolution an 
amendment, which was later y its sponsors, was suggested 
, the Netherlands, Norway and 
Secretary-General to submit to 
W report ‘on the progress made 
Personnel policy, together with 


: Visoty Committee on Administrative and 

seas Questions therein’, The amendment also invited the 

cretaty-General and the Advisory Committee to consult with the 
administrative heads of the United N; 


ations Specialized Agencies and 
any further action that 


s Ported by the Secretary- i ee 
the efficiency and Integrity of the Sociale ii T nen 
of maintaining and de. 
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ance with the purposes and provisions of the Charter’. The resolution 
also observed that the problem called for ‘a close and detailed study’. 
For this reason it proposed the appointment of a 15-member committee 
—to be nominated by the President of the Assembly—which vould 
study the Secretary-General’s report ‘in all its implications’ and then 
submit its conclusions in a special report to the next session of the 
Assembly. 

Although the Indian-supported resolution was rejected by the 
Assembly, the discussion on it gave the Indian delegate a chance to 
expand his government's view on this matter. He made a fervent plea 
for preserving the reputation and international character of the Secre- 
tariat. He pointed to the fact that when the Charter was being framed 
the Yugoslav delegation took the view that the appointment of 
members of the Secretariat should have the concurrence of the govern- 
ments of the candidates concerned. This view was rejected by the 
Majority of the members on the ground that it infringed on the 
international character of the staff and on the injunction to both the 
Secretary-General and the staff not to seek or to receive instructions 
from any governments. The exclusive responsibility of the Secretary- 
General for the appointment and removal of staff members was thus 
explicitly recognized. The Indian delegate thought that the report of 
the jurists appointed by the Secretary-General to examine this question 
had in 1952 introduced a new consideration into the criteria governing 
recruitment and employment in the Secretariat. This new consideration 
was the principle of ‘host country’. The jurists argued that a country 
had special privileges in respect of its own nationals in the United 
Nations when those nationals were employed within its own territory. 
Thus, as the Headquarters of the United Nations were in the United 
States, United States nationals at Headquarters should be accepted or 
retained in employment according to the standards of security which 
the United States would apply for employment in its own government. 
This principle was to apply to nationals of the host country only, and 
not to United Nations employees of other nationalities. Commenting 
on this the Indian delegate said: hj 

‘In our opinion, and with due respect to the learned jurists, this 
Principle of the “host country” seems to be of doubtful validity. In 
the first place, since various United Nations establishments exist in 
many of our countries, we are all in a sense “host countries”. Also, 
different bodies of the United Nations meet in various Member coun- 
tries and carry out their operations in those areas. It would be difficult 


10 
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and not wholly desirable to ensure that whenever the United ee 
meets in country “K” or carries out humanitarian or economi Eae 
within it, all the nationals of “X” employed in this ie a = 
satisfy standards laid down by that government. Moreover, the A 
sonnel of the United Nations may very well be moved aoa re 
country to another. A national of country “X” could thus be rm ee 
in country “Y” and pethaps perform his duties satisfactori y: | fie 
theless, if he is transferred to a United Nations Organization in 


ismi i “host 
own country, he may have to be dismissed according to the “hi 
country” principle. 


‘It seems plain that the ap 
restrict the mobility of the 
the personnel of its choice 
most effective, Secondly, it 
itself has not accepted all 
Principle, since it is, we und 
in Specialized Agencies outsi 


plication of this principle would seriously 
United Nations and its capacity to employ 
at the point where it feels they would i 
would appear that the US Government 
the consequences of the “host coni 
erstand, subjecting United States nationals 
de the USA to the same security standards 
that it applies to US nationals at UN Headquarters here in Nad 
Mork’: there is! ino evidence that these countries wish to maki 
use of this theory, and so far, it seems that only the United States 
has found it necessary to apply security standards for the employment 
of these nationals in these agencies. 7 
‘In our view, whatever policies are applied to the staff of the United 
Nations should be applied uniformly to all nationals 
their country of origin. Any speci 
of any one country or gro 
basic Principle. The “hos 


in according a rather Spe 
particular country .. | 


‘The choice is, as i 
truly international Secr 


, irrespective of 
al treatment accorded to the nationals 
up of countries would militate against this 
t country” concept, on the other hand, results 
cial type of treatment to the nationals of one 


ted that in that case instead 
there would be a patchwork of 
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the members of the Secretariat and 


national loyalties on the part of 
dministration of the United Nations 


this would make impossible the a 
according to the Charter. 

The Indian delegate also vigorou 
the jurists: that the invocation of t 
self-incrimination by an American employee in the UN should by itself 
constitute sufficient grounds for automatic dismissal. He maintained 
that recourse to the highest law of the land could not be regarded as 


equivalent to a finding of guilt. 
Many other non-Communist d 


sly criticized another contentien of 
he constitutional privilege against 


elegates also expressed views similar 


to those of the Indian delegate. In view of the influence exercised on 
them by the United States they were not prepared to go far enough, 
but the stand taken by India was fully appreciated by them. 

The discussion on this matter in the eighth session of the Assembly 
was of a routine nature and did not create as much controversy as in 
the seventh session. By that time the emotions aroused by the Secretary- 


General's actions had also cooled down considerably. 


General Support to the UN 

ers and functions assumed by the UN 
me concern in India, it can be said 
n were generally 
objectives of 


Although some of the pow 
Organs recently have created so 
that the activities of the international organizatio! 
welcomed in this country. In the pursuit of India’s 
championing the dependent peoples and trying to remove racial dis- 
crimination she found the UN to be very useful both as a forum to 
give expression to her views and as an international agency interested 


in carrying out the wishes of a vast number of member states. The 
UN decisions on Indonesia and the Ttalian colonies were whole- 
heartedly welcomed in India. On the other hand, there was intense 
disappointment at the UN Security Council’s refusal to act on the 


Tunisian and Moroccan issues. i 
cular—activity of the UN 


Another important—though not as specta a ; 
which was widely welcomed in India was the work it performed in the 


economic field through its Specialized Agencies. There were occasional 
complaints about the details of some specific UN project or other, as, 
for instance, the inadequacy of the grant or Joan given to a country 
Or the alleged power politics behind a particular decision of a UN 
Organ; but, in general, there was full appreciation in India of the work 


done by the UN in the economic and social fields. 
One of the aspects of India’s foreign policy which has puzzled 
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anization representing all the major 
ational field, India would choose the 


ent members in the Security Council 
situation in the world. 


under the Charte 


t, is otherwise veto-free- 
American states, c 


an block any proposal ia 
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was defeated in the fifth session of the UN General Assembly by 
the following vote—16 for, 33 against and 10 abstentions. The Indian 
delegate gave a revealing analysis of the voting: according to him 
the total population of the countries which supported the resolution 
was 809 million while that of those who opposed it numbered 412 
million. 


These factors had discouraged India fro! 
any proposal which would transfer from the Security Council to the 


General Assembly the vital powers of the UN in the field of security 
and peace. Owing to the fear that the UN organs concerned might 


be dominated by one Big Power or other, India was also engaged in 
jealously defending her sovereign rights in the field of the develop- 


ment of atomic energy. In short, India wanted the UN, under the 
existing circumstances, to have only limited powers in such important 
matters as enforcement of collective measures and control and owner- 
ship of atomic energy. On the question of the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security the popular Indian view was that the UN's 
responsibility and functions would be better exercised and performed 
by providing for the pacific settlement of disputes than by any other 


methods. 

To serve this purpose as well as to in 
peoples of the world with regard to 
matters as human rights, freedom of dependent peoples and the 
development of economically backward areas, the Indians felt that the 

onal institution of world-wide 


UN should develop into a truly internati 
Prestige. It was towards this end that India gave support to the proposals 


for making UN membership as broad-based as possible. 


m enthusiastically supporting 


fluence the different states and 
their activities on such basic 


f CHAPTER VII 
RELATIONS WITH PAKISTAN 


minorities and canal water still continued to cause disputes between 
the two states. During the period 1950-53, however, the deep wounds 
created by large-scale killing, looting, arson and the mass influx of 
refugees were not so fresh in the minds of the people as before although 
led. Even on the Kashmir question the 
exercised a healthy influence. 

Pakistan and a fairly large-scale emigra- 
o West Bengal for the moment caused 
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official rate of exchange became most artificial, and Pakistani foreign 
trade suffered greatly. Pakistan’s economic conditions at home also 
deteriorated. 

This internal weakness of the situation in Pakistan drove the rulers 
of Pakistan to make an alliance with the United States. It seemed that 
they thought the informal ties with the Commonwealth did not give 
them the strength which would compensate for their internal political 
instability and economic weakness. When the Government of Pakistan 
moved towards making a unilateral alliance or participating in a 
Proposed Middle-Eastern Defence Organization under the auspices 
of the USA, the Indian Prime Minister declared that a new factor had 
emerged in Indo-Pakistani relations and in the settlement of the 
Kashmir dispute— the projection of the ‘cold war’ and the power 
politics of the Big Powers to this strategically important area. 

For Pakistan itself the- consequences of a close alliance with the 
USA were of immense significance. In many predominantly agricul- 
tural and feudal societies it has in the past been possible for a small 
clique to remain in power, against the wishes of the people, with the 
support of a foreign government of a highly industrialized country. 
In 1953 it was feared that Pakistan was also going in that direction. 
The action of the Governor-General, the constitutional head of the 
State, in removing Nazimuddin from the premiership strengthened 
this fear, The fact that the new Premier, Mohammed Ali, had been 
until then Pakistan’s Ambassador to the USA and that he was popular 
with the Americans was also not without significance. All these indicated 
that Pakistan was gradually coming under the influence, if not the 
control, of the United States. 


Developments in Kashmir 
Within Kashmir also there took place some important developments 
connected with the future of the state itself and with the Indo-Pakistant 
dispute regarding it. The complex nature of the political situation in 
Kashmir partly arose from the recent history of the state. With the 
gust 1947, 562 Princely 


termination of British rule in India on 15 Au, 
states of India became, in a manner, independent. A very large 


Majority of them acceded to either India or Pakistan and created 
no problem for the two infant independent states. Hyderabad and 


Junagadh did pose some problems for India for a short period. But 
within a few months these also acceded to India. The position of the 


State of Jammu and Kashmir, however, was unique in many respects. 
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Situated in the north-west of the Indian subcontinent it adjoined both 
India and Pakistan. Covering an area of 84,471 square miles it was 
one of the largest native states of India. According to the 1941 census, 
the total population was 4,021,616; 77 per cent were Muslim and 20 
‘per cent Hindu, the rest being Sikhs and Buddhists. The hereditary 
tuler was a Hindu. The ruler who occupied the gadi in 1947 was not 
very enthusiastic about Kashmir acceding to Pakistan. Nor were the 
popular leaders and parties of Kashmir. Although they derived their 
strength from the Muslim masses of Kashmir, they realized that it had 
been the Indian National Congress, and not the Muslim League, which 


ernment of Jammu and Kashmir did not take an 
immediate decision with regard to the future of the state, But in 
October 1947 many north-western tribesmen and many Pakistanis began 
to ‘invade’ Kashmir. There were also large-scale offensive preparations 


istan, including troop movements. On 24 


ani Government to help the invaders 
ighting between the two 

. A Pi UN it a 
Council nor the Commissi i UN. Neither Seay 
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rritory which were occupied by her 
d to be administered by the Govern- 
n favour of the state’s acces- 
o 
developments took place in Kashmir. 
On the one hand, Sheikh Abdullah, the Chief Minister of Kashmir, 
at first went ahead with the steps necessary for the convening of a 
Constituent Assembly for Jammu and Kashmir, without even waiting 
for the implementation of the plebiscite proposals under UN auspices. 
On the other hand, he himself later began to resist the pressure exer- 
cised on him by various groups inside and outside Kashmir for the 
political integration of the state with India. Both these developments 
were important as far the state's future was concerned. 

The proclamation of the Yuvaraj of 30 April 1951 provided for 
elections to the Constituent Assembly based on adult franchise, It 
said that the proposed Assembly would decide the future status of the 
state. On 4 May 1951 Pakistan protested to the UN against this 
decision. After a discussion the Security Council, on 29 May 1951, 
empowered its President to write to India and Pakistan informing 
them of the apprehension of the members of the Council regarding this 
matter. The Kashmir Government nevertheless went ahead with its 
plans regarding the elections to the Constituent Assembly. 

The Constituent Assembly met for the first time in October 1951. 
In March 1952 it passed legislation concerning Jand reforms and in 
June that year it decided to abolish the monarchy and to replace the 
hereditary ruler by an elected head of the state. 

In July 1952 an agreement was reached between the Government of 
India and that of Kashmir on the latter's constitutional position. Some 
of the features of the agreement were: (1) The constitutional head of 


Kashmir state should hold office during the Indian President’s pleasure; 
(2) The foreign affairs, defence and communications of Kashmir 
should be ceded to the Government of the Union of India. According 
to the agreement, Kashmir, because of sentimental and historical 
$ of its own but the Indian flag would have 


reasons, was to have a flag 
would be flown simultaneously 


held some parts of Kashmir’s te 
armed forces. Other parts continue 
ment of Kashmir, which made a decision i 
sion to India. 

During 1950-53 some strange 


supremacy in Kashmir territory and it 


with the Kashmir flag. 
A draft five-year plan for the development of Jammu and Kashmir 


was also formulated in this period. Of the estimated expenditure of 
Rs 13 crores under the plan the Indian Government decided to contri- 


bute Rs 7 crores. 
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A more important and spectacular happening in Kashmir in 
was the ruler’s dismissal of Sheikh Abdullah from the premiers P 
The Sheikh was a very popular leader and the idol of the people r 
Kashmir. He was for a long time the leader of the national E 
of Kashmir and was a comrade of Pandit Nehru during India’s strugg! 
for freedom from British rule, At one time it was considered that India 
had no greater friend in Kashmir than Sheikh Abdullah. “a 

In 1953, however, the speeches of Sheikh Abdullah began to revea 
that he had his own doubts about Kashmir’s future. On the 14 yee 
1953 he said: ‘In these five years Kashmir has ended autocracy re 
at present all power lies with the people. What is now wanted is tha 


the people of the state be given an Opportunity to decide their future 
freely and without fear, After five 


Later, explaining his 
telations with India, Abdullah said: ‘We have 
erger and we will always Oppose it.'t In many 


y him earlier, He also began to hint at 
the Possibility of Kashmir 
independence, 


i, the leader of the pro- 
t. Bakshi soon began to 
8 the state’s accession to 


Indian group, 
implement the 
India. 


While these events were taking place 


the Indian Press that Sheikh Abdullah’. 
influenced by the a 


> it was very often alleged in 
s later actions had been greatly 
by the American officials and 


1 The Hindu, Madras, 3 July 1953, 
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in Kashmir. While a substantial section of the 
liticians maintained that the Western Powers, 


particularly the United States, were behind all the trouble in Kashmir, 
there were some who claimed that the Communists in Kashmir were 
responsible for the cabinet crisis in that state. 

The leaders and Press in Pakistan held a different view. According 
to them Sheikh Abdullah's removal from office was the result of an 
Indian manceuvre, and his subsequent imprisonment followed from 
the fear of the pro-Indian cabinet to face the people without denying 
them freedom of speech and organization. : 

A telegram sent by the Prime Minister of Pakistan to the Prime 
Minister of India on 10 ‘August 1953 largely reflected the concern of 
the people and the Government of Pakistan at the developments in 
Kashmir, It stated: My colleagues and I, and indeed the whole of 
Pakistan, have been gravely disturbed by the developments and hap- 
Penings in Kashmir ...- They are grave and distressing. It is impera- 
tive that we should meet without any loss of time in an earnest effort 
to resolve the Kashmir problem as speedily as possible.’ The Indian 
Prime Minister in his reply explained the Indian stand as follows: 


You refer to recent internal devel I imagine 


that wrong reports have reached you and 


the last two or three months there had 
the Kashmir cabinet. These were reflected in the National Conference. 
The situation was a simmering one throughout this period and ulti- 

ch the majority view- 


mately it came to 4 constitutional crisis in whi 
point prevailed. We have treated this as an internal matter and have 
not sought to interfere with it.” 

Although all these developments created a new situation in Kash- 
mir, they did not materially affect Indo-Pakistani relations as far as 
Kashmir was concerned. Nor did they materially change the hand- 
ling of the situation by the UN Security Council and its represen- 


tatives, 


foreign intervention 
Indian Press and many po 


opments in Kashmir, 
others in Pakistan . - - For 
been internal differences in 


under UN Auspices 


two governments conducted under 
ollowed the same well-beaten 
hich was published on 


No settlement on Kashmir 


The negotiations between the 
UN auspices during 1950-53 f 
paths. The UN Commission’s report W. 
f External Affairs, Government of 


7 Kashmir, White Paper, Ministry © 


India, 1954. 
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9 December 1949 revealed that, even one year after the aie 
had been implemented, there was no sign of a final te cl 
Kashmir dispute. According to the Commission, India still m fe: 
that Kashmir was legally a part of her own territory as a res Ae 
the Kashmir Government accepting the Instrument of “epee, 
October 1947, From this fact followed India’s claim to station her 4 p 
in Kashmir for the defence of the state. India was not pipaa 
grant Pakistan an equal right in Kashmir. Pakistan did not Scare 
the view that her occupation of some parts of the Kashmir pe 
was an aggressive action, According to the Pakistani leaders and Go 


‘aud on the part of India. The entry of Pakistan's 


a a 
was justified on the ground that it e. 
measure adopted in the interests of the security of Pakistan’s territory. 
In principle both India and P: 


akistan accepted the view that the people 
of Kashmir should be allowed to express their view on the state’s 
future. But there were vital differences of opinion on the arrangements to 
be employed in Organizing a plebiscite with the purpose of ascertaining 
these views, 


the regular forces of Pakistan, and 
ular forces of India n 


maintenance of local | 
fire line; (4) the reducti ng and disarming of local forces, 
including, on the one side the 

of Kashmir, and on KO the, inelusien of 
me of demilifarization and its 


als as they brought Pakistan a 
status equal to that 


of India, med these Proposals and gave 


She welco: 
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them her whole-hearted support. India, on the other hand, did not 
fully approve of them. The following two amendments were suggested 
by the Indian delegate, B. N. Rau: 

(1) The programme of demilitarization should include the*with- 
drawal from the state of Jammu and Kashmir of regular and 
irregular forces of Pakistan; the disbanding and disarming 
of Azad Kashmir forces; and the withdrawal of the regular 
forces of India not required for purposes of security or the 
maintenance of local Jaw and order on the Indian side of the 
ceasefire line. 

(2) After the withdrawal of the Pakistan forces referred to above, 
the responsibility for the defence of the northern area shall 
rest with the Government of India and in the Government of 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

These Indian proposals were not accepted by the Council. 

On 24 February 1950 the USA, Britain, Norway and Cuba moved 
a resolution in the Council which stated: ‘The Security Council calls 
upon the Governments of India and Pakistan to make immediate 
arrangements without prejudice to their rights or claims and with due 
regard to the requirements of law and order to prepare and execute a 
programme of demilitarization on the basis of the principles of General 
McNaughten’s proposals or of such modification of these principles 
as may be mutually agreed upon.’ This resolution was adopted by the 
Council on 14 March 1950 with slight modifications. India and 
Yugoslavia abstained. The Soviet delegate was not present at the meet- 
ing. India accepted this resolution with certain reservations. 

The Indian Press had been very hostile to the McNaughten proposals. 
The Times of India, an independent daily, observed on 9 February 1950: 
‘He (McNaughten) failed because, like the UN Commission, he 
ignored the basic legal and moral issues at stake in the dispute and 
Sought to produce a compromise based wholly on unmerited conces- 
sions,’ 

The difference between the Indian and Pakistani attitudes towards 
the four-Power resolution was indicated by the statements made by the 
representatives of the two countries in the Security Council. B. N. Rau 
of India said that the Indian Government accepted the resolution only 
with the reservations he had made when the McNaughten proposals 
Zafrullah Khan of Pakistan said that in his 


were suggested, while 
he resolution was based on the McNaughten 


government’s opinion t 
Proposals. 
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Subsequently, Sir Owen Dixon of the Australian High Court was 
appointed as the United Nations Representative in Kashmir. He came 
to the subcontinent in May 1950 and held extensive discussions with 
the representatives of the two governments. On 22 August 1950 he 
announced that he had come to the conclusion that there was no imme- 
diate prospect of India and Pakistan composing their differences over 
Kashmir. He felt that a possible solution lay not in an overall plebis- 
cite, but elsewhere. One of his proposals was that ‘wherever the desires 
of the inhabitants are known, the territory should be partitioned between 
India and Pakistan in accordance with those desires, due regard, how- 
ever, being given to geographical, economic, topographical and demo- 
graphical considerations. But where the desires of the people were 
unknown, there a plebiscite should be held for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing them. The voting would be confined to that area.’ 

Sir Owen Dixon accepted India’s charge that Pakistan was an 
aggressor in Kashmir. In the very first conference held in New Delhi 
he said about Pakistan’s entry into Kashmir: ‘Without going into the 
Causes or reasons why it happened . . , I was prepared to adopt the 
view that when the frontier of the state of Jammu and Kashmir was 
crossed . . . by hostile elements, it was contrary to international law, 
- units of regular Pakistan forces moved 


ment it was for purposes of 
Kashmir and once this heavy 


Eo TAr x A 
ixon's Report to the Security Council, UN Document General $/1791 p. 8- 
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and Kashmir State. It could not, therefore, disarm the state militia and 
was not prepared to accept all the proposals of Dixon 77 soto. 

Some sections of the people of India, however, were inclined to 
support the proposal for a partial plebiscite. The Pakistani Prime 
Minister would not agree to this and insisted that an overall plebiscite 
should be undertaken. 

The mediator at last att 
a table and put forward a 
to make the Plebiscite A 
He was to be helped by non-offi 


empted to bring the two Prime Ministers to 
hitherto undisclosed plan. The plan intended 
dministrator the head of the plebiscite area. 
cials and was to be authorized to ex- 


clude troops of any description from the area. India was unable to 
accept these proposals because they also aimed at curbing India’s 
r territory. The UN mediator in his final 


sovereign rights in Kashmi 
of the problem would be 


report stated that the only possible solution 
partition of the state and that ‘the interest of the people, the justice 
as well as the permanence of the settlement and the imperative neces- 


sity of avoiding another refugee problem all point to the wisdom 
as the principle of settlement and of avoiding 
e'i The mediator was against the Security 
tive to Kashmir. He wanted the 


of adopting partition 
that of an overall plebiscit 


Council sending any other representa! 
matter to be left to the parties concerned for negotiation and settle- 


ment because ‘except by agreement between them there was no means 
of settling it’. As expected, the Report of Sir Owen Dixon was con- 
demned by Pakistan to the extent that he was even charged with violating 
UN directives, Dawn, an English daily published from Karachi, wrote 
on 22 September 1950: "The Report of Sir Owen Dixon is like a syl- 
logism in which the conclusion has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
Major premise or premises. Had a legal judgment been constructed in 
the manner in which Sir Owen Dixon's report to the Security Council 
has been, that judgment would have been almost summarily reversed 
by an appellate tribunal with strictures on the erring judge.’ 

_ The report did not g0 uncriticized in India either. The Hindu, an 
influential English daily of Madras, stated on 22 September 1950: 
‘India likes peace in Kashmir as much as in the rest of the world 
but not at the expense of fairness and justice to helpless people. If 
the Security Council's interest is narrower than this, India would have 
no regrets if that body adopted Sir Owen Dixon’s recommendation 


to wash its hands of the Kashmi 
The General Council or the 


1 UN Document S/1791, p. 28- 


r affair.” 
All Jammu and Kashmir National 
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. iwi n 

Conference, which met on 27 October 1950, ae? cone 
proposals and condemned the provision for the pariition s ae 
After the failure of this attempt of the UN representative a 
solution to the problem, the Security Council did not A i N 
for a very long time. The next important step it took was when E 
on 21 February 1951, that the main points of differences ae Sanat 
and Pakistan were concerning the procedure and the extent o gs 
tarization of the state Preparatory to the holding of a me €, a 
the degree of control over the functions of ee neta eed 
necessary to ensure a free and fair plebiscite. The Council a at 
certain developments in Kashmir, i.e., the decision to convene a aah 
tuent Assembly. Commenting on this aspect of the matter the In re: 
delegate said: ‘The Present legal position is that Kashmir . oa af 

unit of the Indian Federation subject to federal jurisdiction in resp f 
OE a defence, external affairs and communications but completely 
autonomous in all other matters . . . the state is entitled | to re 
its own constitution and for this purpose to convene a Constituent 

sembly of its own . . So far as the Indian Government is concerne 


On the other hand, charged India with RE 
with holding Kashmir by force. He broug 
forward in this connexion questions, like Hyderabad and Junagadh, 
which at best seemed irrele 


tion, among other things, 
mediator who w. 


arbitration to be carried out by an arbitrator, or a panel of arbitrators, 
to be appointed by the International Court o: 
with the Parties’. The Indian del 
jections to the amended resoluti 
Pakistan a voice į 


f Justice in consultation 


$ = ive 
on as follows: ‘First, it seeks to 2 
akistan, as an invader of th 


| 
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state, had been rightly denied any voice...’ Referring to the 
strong support given to the arbitration proposal by the British dele- 
gate, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, the Indian delegate said: ‘I would only ask 
whether Sir Gladwyn would agree to a proposal that matters of military 
securily vital to the United Kingdom should be decided not by its own 
government, nor with its consent, but by arbitrators chosen by some- 
body else after consultation with the country that has invaded British 
territory.’ 

The Anglo-American resolution was adopted by the Security Council 
on 30 March 1951, Brazil, Kuomintang China, Ecuador, France, the 
Netherlands, Turkey, the UK and the USA voted in favour, none 
voted against, and India, the USSR and Yugoslavia abstained from 
Voting. India did so because she was a party to the dispute. 

In accordance with the resolution the Security Council appointed 
Dr Frank Graham as UN Representative for India and Pakistan. 
Graham was President of the University of Carolina in America and 
was reputed for his work of mediation between the Dutch and Indo- 
nesians in 1949. The Soviet delegate objected to his appointment 
on the ground that he was a national of a permanent member of the 
Security Council, and that his actions would be influenced by Big 
Power politics. The Council President, however, overruled these objec- 
tions. 

The new UN representative reached the Indian sub-continent on 
30 June 1951 and proceeded with his work with great caution. He was 
conscious of the fact that suggesting a plan for demilitarizing Kashmir 
Was no easy task. The Plan finally evolved by him and forwarded to 
India and Pakistan on 7 September 1951 contemplated that the 
demilitarization of the state of Jammu and Kashmir should be effected 


in a single, continuous process. 


The extensive discussions which the U. 
two governments largely succeeded in narrowing their differences to 


the following points: (1) the minimum number of armed forces to be 
left on each side of the cease-fire line at the end of the period of 
demilitarization and (2) the day on which the Government of India 
would cause the Plebiscite Administrator to be formally appointed to 
Office, 

The Indian Government maintained that the demilitarization of the 
state would involve, on the Pakistani side, the withdrawal of three 


Pakistani battalions, and the disbandment and disarming of four Azad 
counted to a total reduction of 6,000 men. 


N representative had with the 


Kashmir battalions which am 
11 
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Against this, the Indian Military Advisers were prepared 2 ee 
substantial reduction in the Indian forces of armour, arti A Rin 
infantry, amounting to 7,000 troops. The Indian Government t SEN 
the ‘state militia, which was only a police force, should not pie oc 
the picture of demilitarization at all. The suggestion of poe ae 
forces into the state was also rejected by India whose representa 


F ri 
wrote in a letter to Dr Graham ‘that the replacement of Indian security 


1 Je ircum- 
forces by foreign troops, however constituted, can under no c 
stances be accepted’. On the 


question of the appointment of the ee 
cite Administrator the letter stated: ‘The Plebiscite Administra 


ie 4 ides 
should be appointed as soon as conditions in the state, on both 3 ie 
of the cease-fire line, permit of a start being made with the ne ; 
ments for carrying out the plebiscite.’ The Government of Pakista 


ee a : iscite 
did not agree with this view. They maintained that since the Plebisc 
Administrator had duties 


were envisaged as interd: 
he should take office e; 


ke of an agreement, she was prepared to accept 
a slight disparity in favour of India, 
During the discussion of the questi 5 f 
January 1952 the Indian representative said that ‘a definite period © 
demilitarization and the date for the formal induction into office of ma 
Plebiscite Administrator could be settled without difficulty, provide 
agreement was reach 


il in 
on in the Security Council i 


» and the Progra 
torily: implemented’, Th 


tion of Jammu and K: Government of India had n° 
statement that it was communicated to 
ment on 29 November 1951 was incorrect. 

he UN Secretariat further shook India’s confidence 
Ow ‘cbb—in the United Nations. It. also taig 
India’s suspicion about the intentions of the Western Powers 19 


A significant development in the Kashmir debate held in Jaoua 
1952 was a change in the Russian attitude. The Soviet Union in t 
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Security Council had hitherto avoided discussion on the issue but in 
the debate in January 1952, Jacob Malik, the Soviet delegate, spoke 
with great eloquence when he attacked the USA and the UK. He 
accused both the countries of interference in Kashmir by trying to 
convert Kashmir into an Anglo-American colony and military base. 
According to him, the fact that the Security Council criticized the 
convening of a Constituent Assembly in its resolution of 30 March 
1951 revealed the intention of the Anglo-American bloc. Malik 
favoured the right of a people to elect a Constituent Assembly to decide 
their future. He was in turn strongly criticized by the members of the 
Council: Pakistan tried to answer his criticism with a broader 
concept of the Constituent Assembly. On the recommendation of the 
British delegate, however, Dr Graham was asked to continue his 
efforts, 


By the time Graham submitted his third report on the question of 
been reached between the two 


the plebiscite some agreement had 
Pakistani and Indian forces from 


Parties in regard to the withdrawal of 
the territories of the state, the withdrawal of troops from the frontiers, 


and in regard to the appointment of a Plebiscite Administrator. But 
there still remained basic differences of opinion on the vital question 
of the number and character of forces to be left on each side of the 
cease-fire line at the end of the period of demilitarization. On this 
question India reiterated her old position: retention of about 21,000 
e excluding the state militia (of approxi- 
mately 6,000); further she suggested that on the Pakistani side, there 
should exist a civil force of 4,000 of whom only half would be armed, 
and that it should be commanded by UN Officers. Pakistan now aban- 
doned her previous preference for the retention of 4,000 troops by 
each party and accepted Graham's proposals that the forces to remain 
in Kashmir at the end of the demilitarization period should be ‘the 
lowest possible number . in proportion to the number of armed 
_ forces existing on such side of the cease-fire line on 1 January 1949". 
On 6 November 1952 the United Kingdom and the United States 
again moved a resolution on Kashmir in the Security Council, The 
tesolution urged the Governments of India and Pakistan to enter into 
immediate negotiations at the Headquarters of the United Nations in 
Order to reach an agreement on the specific number of forces to remain 
on each side of the cease-fire line at the end of the period of demilita- 
tization. The resolution suggested that the armed forces to be kept 
on the Pakistani side of the cease-fire line should be between 3,000 and 


troops on its side of the lin 
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‘ een 
6,000 in number and those on the Indian side ao ee Me 
12 000 and 18,000. Sir Gladwyn Jebb, the British ace A 
thes the resolution, told the Council that the proposa ERN o 
forces on the Pakistani side to an armed civil police pe vealty fiee 
a military force on the Indian side was not consistent pi mee of 
plebiscite. Sir Gladwyn also recalled the Anglo-American 7 P ia 
1951 that a ‘neutral force’ might be used in Kashmir ager 
demilitarization, in case either side had any doubts about a 
t : itish 
E behind this Anglo-American resolution and P 
delegate's speech was to equate the status of India with that o 
in Kashmir, es E. 
F cae on the British attitude towards the Kashmir TS 
the Kashmir Premier said: ‘I have not been surprised by the ri a 
b. He had carried forward, with a gs: 
views of his predecessors in the ae 
larger policies which the British Gove 


o S s A her 
India’s representative also did not mince 
words in the Meeting of the Security Council w 


hile she was expressing 
ritish stand. She said: 


dissatisfaction at the B 


f ce 
it was, was not as great as the ena 
between inducting and not i ebiscite Administrator pr 
which would follow fro 
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cting the Administrator into office was the most 


the simple fact of indu 
elf-determination for the people of 


important step towards securing S 
the state. 


Very few in India share this view. From India’s viewpoint the, crux 


of the problem is the fundamental disagreement between India and 
Pakistan on the origin of the dispute and the proper role of the United 
Nations in its settlement. India’s view is that the original accession of 
the Kashmir Government to India is legal and that, consequently, 
India has some responsibility for the defence and maintenance of Jaw 
and order in the state. India also has some rights and responsibility in 
regard to both the plebiscite and demilitarization. Pakistan, who has 
committed aggression by invading Kashmir, has no similar right and 
responsibility în Kashmir. On this question the Security Council has 


not pronounced any view so far. 

In 1953 there was no discussion 
There was an uproar of protest in 
UK and the USA on Kashmir. Many 
of the Press alleged that these Powers W! 
policy with the purpose of protecting and promoti 
interests, The alleged encouragement given by the 
Abdullah in his ‘Independent Kashmir’ venture was even 
as a menace and threat to India’s freedom and sovereignty. Very few 
acts of the Indian Government were as vigorously and enthusiastically 
supported by all sections of the people of the country as its Kashmir 
policy. Political parties from the extreme Left to the extreme Right 
acclaimed the Kashmir Government when it arrested Sheikh Abdullah 
and repudiated all the plans for an ‘Independent Kashmir’. The Indian 
Government's decision to endorse the Kashmir Government's action 


was also widely praised in India. 

In Pakistan, however, the developments in Kashmir were a cause of 
demoralization in the political field. Government after government — 
there were frequent changes of cabinets in Pakistan — vied with one 
other in pressing Pakistan’s claims on Kashmir. Many irresponsible 
politicians even called for a jebad against India for the ‘liberation’ of 
Kashmir. In actual practice, however, the Pakistani Government 
found that it was helpless so far as influencing events in that state 
was concerned, Even the diplomatic support given to Pakistan by Great 
Britain and the USA did not substantially change the course of events. 

Towards the end of 1953 


the people of Pakistan themselves lost 
much of their interest in Kashmir. They were engrossed so much in 


on Kashmir in the Security Council. 
India against the stand taken by the 
politicians and important sections 
ere following a pro-Pakistan 
ng their strategic 
USA to Sheikh 
pointed out 
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the political disputes in their Constituent Assembly, the rivalries 
between the various Provinces and the cabinet crises both at Karachi 
and at provincial capitals that they did not have much time to think 
of events beyond their borders, By the end of 1953, except for an 
occasional violent speech by a Pakistani politician or a skirmish on the 
border, an uneasy peace had descended upon Kashmir. 


Evacuee Property 
The partition of the Indian sub-continent into the two states of 
India and Pakistan created a refugee problem of very great magnitude. 
In August and September 1947 millions of Muslims moved from India 
to Pakistan and millions of non-Muslims left Pakistan for India. As 
the partition brought with it communal riots, murder, arson and 


abduction on a large scale, a large number of the members of the 
minority communities 


to save their lives. 


- Very often there was no means of checking the 
ular individual in r 


egard to the property left 


f i K alue of property left by Hindus and 
Sikhs in Pakistan was more than 3,000 crores of rupees while the 
was valued at about 300 crores 
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Revenue records exchanged between the Governments of East Punjab 
(India) and West Punjab (Pakistan) revealed that Hindus and Sikhs 
had left behind about ten million acres of land while Muslims gave 
up only about five million acres. Moreover, the lands jeft behind by 
Hindus and Sikhs in Pakistan were claimed to be fertile, rich, and 
canal-irrigated. The lands left by Muslims in India, on the other hand, 
were of comparatively inferior quality as they were situated in arid 
areas, The number of houses left by Hindus and Sikhs was estimated at 
43,600, industrial undertakings at about 11,000 and plots of land at 
22,000, The houses were claimed to be of better quality than those 
left by Muslims in India. The latter left about 287,000 houses, 9,600 
plots of land and 1,784 industrial undertakings. It was also true that 
in the last few years more Hindus came from Pakistan than Muslims 
went from India, This increasing influx of refugees to India aggravated 
the difficulties of the two governments. 

One of the first actions taken by the two governments on the 
question of the disposal of evacuee property was in August 1947 when 


a special meeting of the Defence Council of India and Pakistan met 


under the chairmanship of Lord Mountbatten. It was agreed that close 
established for the purpose of 


liaison in the two countries should be 
tackling the question. Other points of agreement reached at the con- 
ference were: (1) appointment of Custodians in the two countries to 


take charge of the properties; (2) illegal seizure of a property not to 


be recognized; and (3) tillers and other owners of property who had 
tated in their 


left behind their property in either country to be reins! 
property rights if an occasion arose for this. Unilateral legislation on 
the issue was enacted in West Punjab as well as in East Punjab, UP 
and some other states in India. The ordinances in India and Pakistan 
were similar and provided for the restoration of property to the 


Custodian on an application. 

In its legislation the Pakistani Government deviated from its formet 
Position in one respect at least. It ethpowered its Financial Commis- 
sioners to grant to refugees leases for one year for lands and property 
abandoned by Hindus. This provision belied the hopes of the return to 
an evacuee of his property. This step was taken on 1 December 1947 by 
an ordinance promulgated by the Pakistani Governor-General. The Wesi 
Punjab Government instructed its Custodians that only after a persor 
had come back to Pakistan could his property be restored to him, bu 
at the same time the Custodian was empowered to reject any application 


of restoration. 
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The disturbances continued till the end of 1947. The i a 
mately came up at the inter-Dominion conference on 18 eo 
1947. At that conference it was agreed that a Joint Committee 3 e 
report on the scheme in January 1948. The draft evacuce ee 
scheme emerged out of these discussions. It divided evacuce pr ae 
into three categories: (1) agricultural property; (2) movable prop 
and (3) immovable property. le A 

ie ea principles adopted were: (1) the receipts of pE 
were ensured to evacuee owners who had migrated to the other cou Fall 
(2) exchange of agricultural Property at government level; and sae 
facilities to be given for the liquidation of urban movable prop Se 
by private efforts at fair and reasonable prices yi eae 
assistance, Prs 

For movable property the Committee agreed to retain the rig : 
an evacuee to the restoration of property or full compensation in cas 
the property was to be used for the rehabilitation of refugees. be 

This plan was endorsed by the Government of India on the grou 3 
that the only correct method of handling the matter was to ae 
the Property on a Sovernment-to-government basis, each governmer 


taking responsibility for the total value of the property left behind, the 
debtor nation to pay to the creditor, 
Pakistan had a di 


S Qureshi, felt that the on 


ex one likely to result in arbitrary and 
extinguish the Proprietary rights of the 

people, 
The third inter- 


Dominion conference 
the differences, | 


at Lahore also failed to resolve 


was held from 10 to 13 January 1949, It arrived at the following 
decision: 
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(3) Movable property could be transported to the state to which 
the evacuce had migrated, or disposed of or soid within the 
state where it was declared an evacuee property. 

There was no disagreement between the two governments on the 
question of the collection of taxes from refugees for the use of agri- 
cultural and immovable urban property. The Government of India 
insisted that full rents be charged from refugees for the use of such 
property and wanted a definition of conditions for declaring a man an 
evacuee. Pakistan, however, unilaterally announced the reduction of 
rents by 80 per cent. This step was against Indian evacuees’ interest. 
Another important step against the interest of certain persons was the 
decision to declare them to be evacuees on the ground that they were 
intending to miligrate from Pakistan. The Pakistani Government even 
issued orders for the declaration of accounts and cash found in the 
premises of non-Muslims as evacuee property. Intricate difficulties 
having cropped up, this conference also failed. Chaudhury Khaliquzza- 
man, leader of the Pakistan delegation at the June 1949 Karachi 
Conference, observed: ‘During the last few weeks both central and 
Provincial legislation has been passed in India which is designed to 
apply to evacuee property in the whole of India and in which the 
definition of evacuee has been so enlarged and extended that any 
Muslim might be declared an evacuce and his property taken possession 
of by the Custodian as evacuce property.’ On the other hand, 
Gopalaswami Ayyangar, the leader of the Indian delegation, accused 
Pakistan of sabotaging the conference. According to him Pakistan was 
Not prepared to come to any agreement with India and she took 
advantage of the coincidence of the publication of India’s ordinances 
and laws with the date of the conference for the purpose of finding a 
plausible excuse to put off the settlement of the two issues. Pakistan's 
Proposal would not only cause much inconvenience and expense to 
evacuee owners in selling their property in the other country, obtaining 
income-tax clearance certificates and settling third-party claims, but 
would also lead to a fall in the prices of their properties. The value 
Of properties in Pakistan was already effectively depressed by the 
Pakistani Government by arbitrary reduction in rents payable by refugees 
who occupied the lands of the evacuees. 

The Government of India was of the opinion that there could be no 
reasonable compensation to evacuce owners by this means. Moreover, 
the repercussions of this private selling method might have gone even 
against Pakistan's own interest by affecting the price mechanism. They 
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might have even brought chaos. In fact, in a monopoly of buyers, the 
seller would definitely stand to lose. k 
The Karachi Conference agreed to employ the method of private 
exchange for some time, but the attempt failed. According to many 
Indian sellers, very low prices were offered. Moreover, they were 
to pay a tax on the sale of their property. Only one sale took place 
at a low price in the whole of Pakistan and about fifty in India, and 
that also due to the help offered by Muslims living in India. Pakistani 
sources denied this report and claimed that as many as 1,999 sales 
took place. Even if we admit the statistics of Pakistan, the whole 
problem would take several decades to be finally resolved. 
The Pakistani people argued in terms of private sales, using 4S 
a basis the theories of classical economists, i.e., the value of a 
Property can be best judged by putting it on the open markket. They 
suggested the introduction of brokers who, it was thought, would 
solve the problems of travel and other inconveniences of dislocation 
and would sell at the best available market value. The very fact thal 
these brokers could not have any other interest except that of their 
own profit made that proposal unacceptable to India. India’s proposal 


that the two Governments would prove the best brokers was not 
acceptable to Pakistan. 


Proposal found no fay 
There could be no q 


also. On the migratio} ore 1950 the system © 
boards which had bee: d under the 18 April 1948 agree- 


functions, worked well. But this W3$ 
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€ appoi ; 

Pe is a oe to see that migrants were not harassed. Owners were 
e title to their property in case they returned before 


31 Decemb 
er 1950. If their properties were occupied by others, the 


SOvernme: 
nt 
concerned had the duty to rehabilitate the aggrieved 
the issues concerning the 


party. A minori 
selling reas ity commission had to decide 
changi F 
to help each anging of property. The two governments also promised 
The ee other to recover property. 
conference aaa being vague and not comprehensive, 
ment was N i oe in June in Calcutta to decide the details. Agree- 
hold and T ed on movable property, which meant articles of house- 
of. eee effects which could be sold, removed of disposed 
y or gold bullion etc., had to be sold. On other aspects 


the N 
ehru-Lig 
iaquat Agreement prevailed. Moreover the Pakistan 
acuee owners direct 


Governm : 
Instead a saree to pay compensation to ev: 
which padi the Government of India, unlike the Indian Government, 
On 6 N o the Pakistani Government. 
Pakistani A 1952 the Government of India proposed 
Properties mae ee that both governments should take possession of 
Tt was ho; ‘a by evacuees and distribute them among the refugees. 
Ment, It aF that this would lead to some sort of permanent settle- 
the prdberth further suggested that a Joint Commission should evaluate 
It was Dio ies according to some agreed principles. In case of failure 
Referrin oo to take the matter before an international tribunal. 
National trip the suggestion of taking uP the matter before the inter- 
another niea one of Pakistan's Ministers Said) that st was ‘only 
ealt with o od of saying that the question of evacuee property be 
Or taking i a governmental Jevel’. His government, he stated, stood 
The is I matters’ to the International Court o: 
Successful ange of proposals and counter-proposal 
the Jul no a limited agreement 0n evacuee property’ 
Y-August 1953 Indo-Pakistani conference. Matters 


Include d 

“nd hous the refund of cash security deposits 

Petty all chold effects, and payment of compensation for movable pro- 
otted or acquired by governments for rehabilitation purposes. 


Ca re 
Breement was ratified by the pakistani vernment on 12 Novem- 
hich were acce 
ary 1954. 


er 19 
53 wi z 

r slight amendments W 

was to be brought into effect from 1 Ja ; 

that Pakistan was 


eC In ` 
NOt takin dian Government had become convine 
g sufficient interest in solving tl therefore, 


a 


to the 


was 
of agreement 


personal 


3 
Pakis, 
tan Ti 
imes, 7 November 1952- 
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desired to revert to unilateral legislation. But no legislation could be 
enacted until the subject had been taken up by the Indian Union 
Government because, until 18 October 1949, when an ordinance was 
passed by the Central Government, provincial laws had been promul- 


gated in various Provinces. It was to bring about uniformity that this 
step had to be taken, 


Were assumed to reg 


We 
April 1950, a new Bill concernin 


akshi Tek Chand Committee, were faced 


and rural claimants, They had 


re 
an evacuee property plus a sha 


enues. Rural claimants were to be paid out of another 
similar pool. 


The effect of this unilateral legislation on both sides was that the 
Property left by evacuees on both sid 


built or evacuee houses until a final 
settlement was reached with Pakistan. 
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In the last few years the government has done praiseworthy work 
and facilities for refugees were given in every occupation, business or 
service. About 500,000 families were settled on evacuee lands, mostly 
in East Punjab, PEPSU, UP, Rajasthan, Hyderabad etc. About 10 to 12 
lakhs found accommodation in evacuce houses. Though the compensa- 
tion to refugees has definitely been inadequate, there was a widespread 
realization that important work was done in this field. 


Unrest among East Pakistani Hindus 


ose from a large-scale immigra- 


The question of evacuee property ar 
dus from Pakistan, There still 


tion of Muslims from India and Hin 
remained the problem of the Muslim minority in India and the Hindu 
minority in Pakistan and their integration into the political and social 
life of the countries where they lived. Since 1950 the Muslims in 
India have not been harassed at all. More than thirty million Muslims 
enjoy the same rights as other citizens and they show signs of adjusting 
themselves to life in the new India. That, however, was not the case 
of the Hindus in Pakistan. In West Pakistan after the influx of 
tefugees to India the non-Muslims who continued to live there were 
numerically so few that there was no problem of minorities there. 
But in East Pakistan, where more than half of the population of 
Pakistan lived, there still remained a substantial number of Hindus. 
The members of this minority community felt uneasy because of the 
frankly sectarian and communal attitude displayed by the leaders of 
the majority community. The problem of the minorities in the Indian 
subcontinent after 1950 has been the problem of the Hindus in East 
Bengal. The problem arose primarily from the fact that in the Pakistani 
Government’s conception of the state an inferior status was given to 


those who did not belong to the majority community. This, along with 
the communal disturbances, gave the minority à feeling of insecurity. 
And this widespread sense of insecurity had a tendency to exaggerate 

o an atmosphere of suspicion. 


anything that happened, thereby creating a 
What might be otherwise an isolated incident was very often trans- 


formed into a dangerous situation. Some other factors also contributed 
to the insecurity. No Hindu, or for that matter no non-Muslim, could 
be a member of the Muslim League, the ruling party in Pakistan. In 
One of its very early sittings the Pakistani Constituent Assembly also 
decided that Pakistan's Constitution would be based on the principles 
of Islam and that the Head of the State would always be a Muslim. 
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There was no doubt that, by 1950, these and other developments 
made the lives of the non-Muslims of East Bengal very unhappy. Some 
scattered incidents increased the suspicions of the Hindus about the 
intentions of the Muslim League Government of East Bengal. In 
Khulna district of East Bengal, Muslim policemen manhandled many 
Hindus, There were also many other tragic happenings involving the 
loss of life, rape, looting of the Property of the minority community 
and forcible conversion of Hindus to Islam. These events resulted in 
a large-scale exodus of Hindu refugees from East Bengal to West 
Bengal. Gradually many other districts of East Bengal were also affected 
by these happenings, j 

There were many deep-rooted causes for the sad „plight of East 
Bengal Hindus. Before 1947 Undivided Bengal provided one single 
f this economic whole into two affected 
e people of the two units, The devalua- 
akistan’s decision to maintain an artificial 
ency further affected the economic condi- 
i Bengal. Jute was produced on a large 
was processed in West Bengal (India). 
afford to buy Pakistani goods at Pakistan $ 


ttly the out p: aunched 
by the Press and by the leader: y tae outcome of propaganda launches 


eck this trade aggravated 
Pakistan, factors caused alarm in the whole of East 


It is really unfortunate that very little was done by the two countries 
© approach the problem from an €conomic standpoint, Other attempts 
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did lead to the lessening of tension but a permanent solution of the 
problem was far off. 

The Government of India could not receive first-hand information 
from her Deputy High Commissioner because he had been forbidden 
to visit the affected areas by the Pakistani Government. On the insistence 
of the Indian Prime Minister, through a telegram on 17 February 1950, 
these facilities were granted to him. It was also suggested by the 
Indian Prime Minister that a joint fact-finding commission be estab- 
lished to survey the whole situation. In his telegram of 20 February 
the Indian Prime Minister suggested that he and his Pakistani counter- 
part should visit the affected areas in addition to the establishment of 
a fact-finding, mission. The Pakistani Premier rejected both of these 
proposals stating that a commission was not desirable and a tour by 
the two Prime Ministers would -not serve any useful purpose. The 
Pakistani Premier felt that the Deputy High Commissioner should be 


able to supply all relevant information on all matters. 
Earlier, Nehru’s offer for a no-war declaration had been rejected by 


the Prime Minister of Pakistan. The reason why the Indian Prime 
Minister wanted such a declaration was that, by this declaration, the 
fears in the minds of various individuals thinking in terms of war 
with the other country would be removed and thus a suitable atmos- 
phere would be available for discussion on the problems of the two 
countries. The Pakistani Prime Minister, on the other hand, thought 
that solving these problems would alone calm the disturbed atmosphere. 
Without a proper atmosphere, however, there could not be talks on 
any issue. It was on 2 April 1950 that the two Prime Ministers met 
in New Delhi to consider the situation in East Bengal. On 8 April 
the two Prime Ministers reached an agreement popularly known as the 


Nehru-Liaquat Pact. 4 
The Agreement thus reached could be divided into two parts: 
inly the prevention 


(1) it related to the problems of minorities, i.€., mat 
of communal disorders which might occur in any part of the two 
Iso dealt with the removal of 


countries; and (2) the Agreement a 
suspicion and the sense of terror from the minds of the minority 


community. For this purpose the Agreement made provision for the 
freedom of movement of migrants within the area affected, i.e. West 
Bengal, Assam, Tripura and East Bengal, and for their return to their 
homes if they wished, ard for their rehabilitation. The Agreement 
teached between the parties was in a spirit of helpful understanding 
of each other’s approach to various problems confronting the two 
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countries. It was also decided that comprehensive measures should be 
adopted for the implementation of this Agreement. 

The two Prime Ministers met again on 26 April to explore the 
possibilities of solving their problems and reviewed the Agreement. 

At the time of the signing of the Agreement the two Prime Lael 
had appealed to the people and to the Press to help in bringing abou 
a peaceful atmosphere and both of them had expected that a proper 
implementation of the Agreement would eradicate fear and suspicion 
in both countries’ minorities. The first contributi 
ment of this goal was that of the Pre 
the tone of the Pakistani Press wa 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference in t 
Delhi brought about an atmospher: 
reed to stop the fault-fin 
on both sides. It was a 


on towards the achieve- 
ss. By 15 April the change in 
s obvious. The {ndo-Pakistani 
he first week of „May in New 
e of goodwill. The editors ag- 
ding and recriminating practices of the press 
greed by them that they would publish unbiased 
and true items. A typical example of the changed attitude will make 
the whole thing clear. On 5 May 1950 Ali Mohd Rashdi, a Pakistani 
editor, pointed out: ‘We will desire to live like good neighbours, 
i her, so that, like brothers, we may help each other 
elping hand in time of need. Let us not compete 
imony or natrow-mindedness, but on the other 

hand in the fields of 


<istan are so terribly backward.’2 Accord- 
nister the Pact did bring the desired 
a genuine and honest 
eement but unfortunately migration could 

€ was restored in India but not in Pakistan- 
$ from Pakistan were not ready to go back 
in the proportion in which t ; 


hey came. The Muslims did not only stop 


* The Hindustan 


Times, 5 M: 
* The Hindu, 5 May 1950, Spree 
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going to Pakistan but those who had gone to Pakistan came back to 
India in large numbers. An acute refugee problem was thus facing 
India about which the Opposition leaders often complained both in 
Parliament and on the platform. Shyamaprashad Mookerjee, for exam- 
ple, had a very radical approach to the solution of this problem. He 
proposed that either the partition of Bengal be undone or that Pakistan 
should cede some territory in order to effect a complete transfer of 
minorities (10 million people) so that these people could be 
rehabilitated. These alternatives were not accepted by the Indian Prime 
Minister, who thought them to be impracticable. The Opposition leaders 
referred to Nehru’s policy as escapism. Nehru, however, persisted in it 
and promised to do all in his power to bring about peace, He visited 
Calcutta on 10° August 1950 and attempted to bring about peace in the 
disturbed atmosphere. During this period of tension a commission was 
appointed to find out the causes of conflict. This was a hopeful sign 
and showed the genuine attempts of the two governments to solve this 
problem. 

Serious attempts were also made by the Prime Ministers of India 
and Pakistan to effect an overall solution of their problems. This was 
done by correspondence between Nehru and Liaquat Ali on the subject 
of a ‘no-war declaration’. The earliest suggestion had been made by 
the Indian Prime Minister on 22 December 1949. First of all the 
Pakistani Prime Minister suggested that without a solution of the out- 
standing questions of conflict no declaration could clear the atmosphere. 


Delivering a speech to the Constituent Assembly he stated on 17 Janu- 
ary 1950: ‘In our view the only way to promote peace is to resolve major 


disputes, and a joint declaration will carry conviction to no one unless 
it is supported by evidence of some concrete action. Even if these 
disputes cannot themselves be settled before the declaration is made, at 
least a procedure for settling them can be laid down by agreement 
’ The prior requisite for a ‘no-war declaration’ in his 
f a procedure for settling the individual 
an. This procedure, according to him, 
(1) two months should be given for 
‘orted to in case of failure 


in precise terms. 
view, was the laying down o 
disputes between India and Pakist 
was to be on the following lines: 


negotiating a solution; (2) mediation to be res 
and two months to be allocated for the putpos© and (3) if disputes 


were not solved by any of the methods mentioned above, recourse was 
to be had to arbitration by a mutually agreed agency or international 
authority whose award was to be binding. 

The Government of India could not agree to such a procedure. Its 


12 
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intention was to create an atmosphere of understanding. The TaT 
involved were of justiciable and non-justiciable nature, The z 2a 
ment of India could not therefore agree to an identical amen 
all problems. To agree in advance on questions like Kashmir, Fe 
involved the question of sovereignty, would lay a premium on ar! e a 
tion and make negotiations and mediation infructuous. The Indi i 
Government had, of course, its own suggestions on each “eas 
for example, it favoured the appointment of a tribunal for solving a 
canal-water dispute and evacuee Property. On 28 November, the pant 
pondence was placed before the House of the People in New De 
and the failure of the attempt put an end to the correspondence. 

All these attempts by the Governments of India and Pakistan for 
the solution of their problems were made because of the tense situation. 
Perhaps there has never been in the history of Indo-Pakistan ae 
a petiod which could have created so much ill will as the year 195 
and although by the end of the year there was some comparative easing 


of the situation, the migration of Hindus from East Pakistan to India 
continued. 


Problems of Travel and Trade 


The Nehru-Liaquat Agreement of g 
of movement and 


up in Pakistan. With the signing of a short-term trade agreement 10 
May 1950, a discussio 

in accordance with thi 
traffic was also arrive 
resumed. 


$ i n 
f this agreement, an agreement O. 


d at, and interchange of goods and parcels was 
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comprised 19 items covering practically the whole range of permit 
rules and their working. Pakistan agreed to relax certain rules regarding 
income tax clearance certificates. India agreed: to the demand (1) for 


permits for bona fide business men, (2) for resump- 


repeated journey 
for permits for 


tion of permits to officers on special duty, and (3) 
the staff dealing with grievances in connexion with the issue of 


permits. 
This position continued till 5 May 1952 when the Pakistani Govern- 
ment signified its intention of changing the permit system by using 
d passports. The move was not 


the international system of visas an 
welcomed by the Indian Government due to the psychological reper- 


cussions it might have; but India agreed to come to a conference to 
discuss the matter. The conference, held in the middle of May 1952, 
resulted in a deadlock. The talks were resumed later and an agreement 
international type of passport system was 
that it thus sought to introduce was much 


more technical and raised many difficulties in the life of the average 
Bengali. It was, therefore, condemned by the Indian Press. In fact 
the Calcutta Press even predicted another exodus of refugees from 
East Bengal. The new system, however, did recognize the difficulties 
of certain classes of people. It provided special facilities for labourers, 
cultivators, small business men and pensioners residing within ten 
miles of the East Bengal border. These persons were exempted from 
registration and could go to any village specified in the visa. Similarly 
diplomats, employees of the government or registered firms were also 


to be given special facilities. 

This new system seemed to have undone the good of the Nehru- 
Liaquat Agreement and hence was in effect a step backward; besides, it 
was feared, many other psychological, political, economic and social ten- 
sions might come in its train. The Indo-Pakistani passport conference 
held towards the end of January 1953 reached certain decisions which 


were ratified on 9 July 1953. A delay in ratification was caused by some 
an. The agreed decisions were à minor 


internal developments in Pakist: : 
relief. It was expected that speedier grants of passports and visas from 
Pakistan would be possible in future. New offices for the issuing of 
visas were to be opened in India also. Abolition of the closed-district 
system was sought and Pakistan decided to open more check posts in 
East Bengal. In an emergency it was decided to issue visas within 

thorized to extend the period of stay. 


24 hours and magistrates were au 
dually the two countries would abolish 


Tt was also expected that gra 


was arrived at, by which the 
introduced. The new system 
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the visa system, as many countries in Europe have done. Travel diffi- 
culties in the last few years showed clearly how such minor things 
could lead to ill will between two countries. 

Trade raised a greater problem than travel. After the devaluation, 
India had to pay much higher prices for Pakistani goods. The crisis 
started with the withholding by Pakistan of jute and other goods speci- 
fied under the trade and Payments agreement of 24 June 1949. In 
terms of the Indian rupee, Pakistan also demanded a higher price for 
goods bought by Indian merchants before devaluation and withheld 
these also. 

In December 1951 the Indian Government withheld coal which 
was to be exported to Pakistan from India and thus the trade between 


the two countries came to a complete stop, 


en with India’s refusal to recognize 
tan with whom she had very important 
tn, would not agree to any special rate 


Imost two years before the new rate of 
exchange was recognized by India. 


agreement remained a temporary One. 
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of trade, i.e. coal and raw cotton, were not covered by the 


trade agreement. 


(2) It was further agreed that transactions would take place in 


Indian currency and at mutually settled rates, an account of 
which was to be maintained with the Pakistan State Bank. 
(3) It was also agreed that trade in certain specified commodities 
would be permitted to the extent the traders were able to 
finance the exchange of goods without the release of foreign 


exchange by the government. 
This pact was hailed by the Indian Press 
better agreement. The resumption of goods and parcels traffic after the 
agreement on 23 May 1950 helped the execution of the agreement. 
7 d; it expired 


But the agreement was entered into for a temporary perio 
on 30 September. It was quite clear by this time, however, that healthy 
Jd not be possible unless 


trade relations between the two countries wou! 
they entered into a long-term trade agreement. 

In February 1951 talks were held for achieving this objective and 
they resulted in an agreement which was to remain in force till 
30 June 1952. It may, however, be noted that till this agreement 
was executed some sort of unofficial trade and border trade prevailed. 


The main provisions of the new agreement were: 
(1) The agreement was to expire on 30 June 1952. 
(2) The Indian Government recognized the ratio of Rs 144/- 


Indian to Rs 100/- Pakistani. n 
(3) Trade on the purely official level would involve the export 
of raw jute, raw cotton and food-grains by Pakistan and 

the export of coal, steel, textiles and cement by India. ; 
A list of commodities was to be placed under the heading ‘Open 
General Licences’ both for exports and imports. Commodities of border 
trade were kept on this list, These were considered as trade on an 


unofficial level. 

For all other commodities not included in the agreement the two 
80vernments agreed to provide the same facilities to each other as to 
any third countries. y 

Why did the Government of India agree to this new rate of exchange 

ices? The reason why it 


and to buy goods from Pakistan at high pri 
was felt essential to take these steps 4S explained by C. D. Deshmukh, 


Indian Finance Minister, Who disclosed in the Lok Sabha on 26 
February that the International Monetary Fund had failed to bring the 
two countries to agreement on 4 mutual rate of exchange. He also said 


as a beginning towards a 
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that factors like the Korean war had resulted in a greater demand x 
raw materials, to the favour of primary-producing countries 
or a trade under the new agreement was estimated at aou 
Rs 100 crores (Indian) of Indian exports and Rs (Indian) 150 iee 
Pakistani exports. As expected, the agreement brought about sh se = 
provement in Indo-Pakistani trade relations. Much of the illegal tra oe, 
the East Pakistan border was stopped by the agreement. It may be n ha 
that the unofficial and illegal trade between the two countries A 
established a rate of exchange different from that recognized by F 
two governments. Under the unofficial rate of exchange, the values ; 
the two currencies were either the same or, in certain cases, the ele 
currency's value was lower than that of the Indian. On One occasion i 
was heard that 125 Pakistani rupees could be exchanged for E. 
Indian rupees, In fact, without proper regularization of the rate R 
exchange no sound trade relations were possible. Goods of importan 
categories could be bartered and state trading could be possible P 
these commodities, but for many small miscellaneous goods the ae 
recognized rate had no meaning at all. The customs stations at the 
Indo-Pakistani border were said to have recognized the unofficial on 
of exchange which varied at different places. In order that there coul 
be good private trading under the Open General Licences it was 


essential to fix an official exchange rate which would fulfil the demands 
of the situation, 


On the whole the agreement was a 
worth about Rs 50 crores and received 
by the end of April 1952. The balance of t 


; : s 
fair success. India exported good 


on 23 July 1952 and after a bret 
ended on 5 August 1952 with a new agreement, This agreement wa 


to continue up to 30 June 1953. The agreement dealt with hides a 
skins for the Promotion of the leather industry of India. No agreemen 
was, however, reached on the import of jute and cotton into India 
or on the export of coal to Pakistan. It was not possible for the 
Government of India to enter into any agreement on these ee 
dities because Pakistan insisted on demanding high prices for jute whic 


India could not afford to pay. Moreover, partial self-sufficiency in jute 
in 1952 also accounted for India’s indifference in this respect. 
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i Traders complained about the heavy levy charged by Pakistan on 
jute — Rs 2/8/- per maund. This policy was discriminatory towards 
Indian licence-holders. Pakistan was not ready to relax this attitude 
and yet at the same time did not charge this levy from other countries. 
In the same period India imported American cotton because it proved 
cheaper than Pakistani cotton. Although India, like any other country, 
was following a policy of national interest, the Pakistan Press accused 
it of having evil intentions. On the question of the discriminatory policy 
on jute towards India, Fazlur Rehman, the Pakistan Minister, at a 
Press conference, justified it on two grounds: (1) India levied a sur- 
charge on coal exported to Pakistan; (2) India was a competitor in 
growing jute, The Minister charged India with encouraging smuggling. 
He said: ‘Instead of coming to an agreement with us, India is banking 
on smuggling though she pretends that the agreement was not possible 
because of the discriminatory licence fee of Rs 2/8/- on the export 
of jute to India imposed by us.’? 

It was indeed strange that the agreement did not include in its 
purview 70 per cent of the trade. It dealt with minor things and the 
total estimated value was regarded as being not more than 10 crores. 
In its editorial on 8 August 1952 The Times of India described the 
agreement as follows: © the latest agreement represents nothing 
more than a stop-gap arrangement whose only effect will be to stave 
off any recrudescence of the economic war which broke out soon after 
the devaluation of the Indian rupee . - - Whatever the political moti- 
vations neither country can afford to lose touch with the other in the 


field of trade . a 


Jute being one of the most important commodities of export it 


could not remain excluded from the agreement without affecting the 
price system of Pakistan. A slump was caused and in spite of the fact 
that Pakistan made available some more godowns and financial help to 
cultivators the slump continued. 

The situation thus created cou 
people had to resort for their existence, 


ld not stop smuggling to which the 
but the whole responsibility 


of the people was thrown upon India. The 
attempts to check smuggling, although a failure in the beginning, 
proved successful ultimately by the help of guards posted at check 
points by the middle of September. The Pakistani Press stated on 
13 September 1952 that the Pakistan Muslim League volunteers and 


for the poor conditions 


1 The Pakistan Times, 27 August 1950. 
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the army had been able to control border areas and had stopped 
ling. i 

Da this state of affairs, discussions were held at the ae 
wealth Economic Conference between the Indian Finance hee 
and the Minister of Commerce, Pakistan, who were the leaders = R. 
respective delegations, The topic was revived by Pakistan a = 
GATT Conference held in Geneva in February 1953, ge P 
cused India of following a discriminatory policy with ET 
The Pakistani delegation suggested that a conference, if hel T 
solve the whole difficulty. A conference was, therefore, called in a 
1953 to do something in this matter and a new agreemeéiit was reac! 
on 20 March 1953, a l 

The new agreement put an end to the ‘five-year-old jute war’. bu 
‘war’ had had the effect of starving the Indian jute industry on et 
occasions. The attempt of Pakistan to find new markets and help con 
tries hostile to India, and Indian attempts to obtain apnea: 
could not end the interdependence of the two countries in this pore 
The main provisions of the agreement were: (1) abolition of cae 
from jute and abolition of a licence fee. The enhanced duty on Indi 


films, which had been objected to by India, was also reduced; (2) 


India agreed to revoke the Surcharge on coal and agreed to charge 
the price it charged from India 


n consumers; and (3) the agreement 
was entered into for three years. 
The Pakistani im 
for the issue of | 
for import into Pal 
f 


i Government did not agree to come to a aa 
ference after 30 September, India made an unilateral decision v 
which she provided for the issuing of Open General Licences up 


31 December 1953 for commodities like food-grains, milk, and fish 
from Pakistan, 
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avel and trade barriers as unnecessary hindrances to them. 


regarded tr: 
e some recognition to this trade. 


The March 1953 agreement gav 


Canal-Water Dispute 


The fundamental difficulty over the Indo-Pakistani canal-water dis- 
division of the Punjab. The engineers 
of these canals had never visualized a political conflict in the future. 
They had constructed them on a purely economic basis. The political 
partition of the Punjab led to an uneven division of canal waters in 
the two Punjabs. A glance at the map would reveal that the rivers 
Jhelum and Chenab flow through Pakistan while the Sutlej and Ravi 
flow through both countries. The Beas flows only in India, Of 23 
canals only two lie in India and one lies in both the countries. The 
partition left India in control of the headworks of the three 
tivers which fed the canals of the two countries. After the pattition 
the claims of the two’ states over the waters of two of these rivers 
led to much controversy. The Indian Government was willing to iso- 
late the problem from other Indo-Pakistani disputes and to negotiate 
with Pakistan on the issue. But Pakistan always related this to the 
problems of evacuee property or Kashmir. Pakistan's contention on 
the issue is based on the Radcliffe Award in which the latter had 
stated: ‘I am entitled to assume with confidence that any agreement 
existing at the time of partition as to the sharing of the waters of 
these canals or otherwise will be respected by whatever government 
thereafter assumes jurisdiction over the headworks concerned.’ It further 
claims that the Partition Committee by implication conceded the supply 
of water from pre-partition sources. This Committeee had also refer- 
red matters to engineers who were asked to work out a joint proposal 
in respect of maintenance of the supply of water to the areas in the 
two provinces irrigated by the canals and for the collection and accredit- 


ing of water rates on the basis that the ‘headworks should be main- 
tained by the province in whose jurisdiction they are located’. A stand- 
ition Committee was 


still agreement endorsed by the Punjab Parti 
r were given until 31 March 1948 


reached by which supplies of wate 
ment would be reached by the two 


on the assumption that a new agree 
parties on the expiry of this one. But a new agreement could not be 


reached due to the lack of interest shown by the Pakistani Government. 
Consequently supplies of waters were stopped by India. They were 
resumed again after 29 days at the request of the Pakistani Govern- 


pute arose with the political 
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ment on 1 May 1948, An agreement was eventually reached = on 
1948 between the two Governments. According to this S ndali 
was to diminish the supply of water to the Pakistani canals B RY 
and Pakistan was expected to tap alternative sources of supply. a E 
recognized India’s anxiety to develop her vast areas where wa 
=e agreement worked smoothly for about one year. ee a 
tan’s Premier began to allege that this agreement was a meee 
He proposed that the whole matter be referred to eee 
Court of Justice, The apprehensions of the Pakistani Prime he 
were partly based on the progress of Indian irrigation «projec fe 
fact was revealed by his letter of 21 November 1950. The an ai 
Government was justified in developing her own territory but in t 
executing her Five Year Plan she had not done anything eats 
what the Indo-Pakistani delegates had agreed to on 4 May 1948. ni: 
Pakistan premier’s contention, in a letter of 21 November 1950, a 
this question of the execution of the Five Year Plan in this area, be 
the very question to be adjudicated, obviously looked fantastic to 5 
Indian Prime Minister. In a letter of 24 November 1950 the Indian 
Premier stated: ‘In our view there is a sufficiency of water in the Jai 
basin for all your purposes as well as ours provided that we enpro 
the problem in a spirit of accommodation. We have persistently urge 
a joint inquiry to confirm this but Pakistan has avoided such an 


investigation, That I venture to say is no reason why the development 
of East Punjab should be held up.’ 


. = j f 
On the question of referring matters to the International Court © 
Justice India’s vie i 
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the results of such a technical examination it would not be difficult 
for it to find an equitable solution of the problem.’ In 1951, David 
Lilienthal, the well-known head of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and at one time Chairman of the USA Atomic Energy Commission, 
tensive tour in India and Pakistan. After a tour of the canal 
areas he came to the conclusion that Pakistan's position that she had 
the legal right to an uninterrupted flow of water and a right to the 
share of waters stored by India’s dams was quite inadequate to this 
great issue, however sound her legal claim might be. He expressed the 
view that even if the International Court of Justice might decide the 
legal issue in Pakistan’s favour, it would not bring peace to the region. 
In view of the food scarcity in this country India’s grievance was 
regarded by him as a genuine one. The canal water problem, he 
emphasized, was neither a religious nor a political one but a feasible 
engineering and business problem for which there was plenty of prece- 
dent and relevant experience. He was of the opinion that an engineer- 
ing solution revealed that a great amount of water was being wasted 
and going to the seas. Only if both countries would make full use 
of the waters of their lands, could a happy solution result. But he 
felt that an engineering solution of the problem required financial 
help for certain schemes and that the World Bank could easily provide 
this. He himself suggested one such scheme, ‘The Development of the 
Indus Basin by a Joint Indo-Pakistani Authority’. 

Towards the end of 1951, the President of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development availed himself of the suggestion 
of Lilienthal and offered his good offices towards resolving the 
dispute. The proposals offered by him were accepted by both govern- 
ments on 27 March 1952. At the suggestion of the Bank it was agreed 
to set up a working party consisting of engineers of India and Pakistan 
who were to be assisted by engineers of the Bank to prepare a com- 
prehensive plan. This plan on the development of water resources of 
the Indus region was to be submitted to the two governments for their 
consideration so that the river supplies effectively available to each 


country might be increased substantially. 

Pending a permanent settlement it was agreed that the Indian 
Government would continue to supply an undiminished quantity of 
water to Pakistan for existing uses. This decision was taken by the 
Indian Government to help in the solution of the problem. It also 
showed the Indian Government's optimism regarding an early solution 


of the problem. 


made an exi 
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The working party which had been established met in May and 
June 1952 in Washington and in December 1952 in Karachi and 
New Delhi. The engineers of the two governments, assisted by the 
engineers of the Bank, were successful in collecting a vast amount of 
statistical and engineering data. The whole party inspected the irriga- 
tion works and sites in both countries and held another series of meet- 
ings in New Delhi. The party met in September 1953 to work out a 
comprehensive plan but the engineers of the two countries differed 
on the outline of the plan. The Indian plan contained also the require- 
ments of Pakistan but the Pakistani plan did not mention India’s re- 
quirements. The discussions in the meeting did not lead to any settle- 
ment, but this was not to be the end of the World Bank's attempt. 
India was still hopeful at the end of 1953 that a sdlution might be 
found in 1954 by mutual discussions and with the help of the World 
Bank. 

The difficulties that faced the Bank were immense. First, the Bank 
was careful not to commit itself and had never claimed to be an arbiter 
on the question. Second, the existing tension in the two countries had 
Created suspicion and neither of them would agree to spend crores of 


rupees on the execution of the plan. The Bank, therefore, could not 
Provide any basis for a common approach, 


CHAPTER VIII 


INDIA AND THE POLITICAL CHANGES, 
IN NEPAL i 


NEPAL is a small country with a territory comprising 56,000 square 
miles and a population of approximately eight million. But its geogra- 
phical situation makes it strategically a very important area. Lying on 
the southern slopes of the Central Himalayas it is surrounded on three 
sides by India, Nepal's main outlet to the world at large and to foreign 


trade is through India. 

The political problems of Nepal are also complex. Superimposed on 
the feudal social system were a hereditary King and a hereditary 
Prime Minister. The King, known as the Maharaja, was only a constitu- 


tional head and the real power was with the Rana family, from whom 


the Prime Minister came. The standard of living of the people was 


very low and until recently there was practically no political conscious- 


ness among them. Though technically an independent country, Nepal’s 


politics and rulers were to a great extent dominated by Great Britain 
while she was ruling India. Independent India, however, could not 
follow the traditional imperialist policy towards Nepal or, for that 
matter, any other neighbouring country. But neither could she look on 
with indifference to happenings in Nepal — because of her strategic 
and other interests in that country. The interests of Britain, the USA 
and China still met, and to some extent clashed, in Nepal. To Britain, 
Nepal provided a recruiting ground for her army even after 1947. 
The United States took a keen interest in the developments in this 
Himalayan country after the establishment of a Communist régime in 
China, Many people in India feared the increasing activities of Wes- 
terners in Nepal. They also knew that the gradual domination of Tibet 
by the Chinese Communists would have its impact on the border 
between Nepal and Tibet. All these factors made Nepal another poten- 
tial seat of conflict in the cold war. It was realized that an economically 
and politically stabilized Nepal would have the necessary strength to 
remain independent and to resist foreign intervention in the country. 
India’s policy towards Nepal, therefore, was directed towards helping 
Nepal achieve this political and economic stability. 

Indian concern with Nepal began almost simultaneously with the 
achievement of her own independence in 1947. The then Prime 
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Minister of Nepal asked the Indian Prime Minister in 1947 to help him 
in drawing up a new constitution for his country. The Indian hee 
ment sent Sri Prakasa, a prominent political leader, to Nepal. Wi i 
his help a draft constitution was framed, providing for a bicamera 
legislature, but as it threatened the established order dominated by the 
Ranas they refused to accept it. 

The existing dissatisfaction of the people of Nepal was aggravated 
by this and other events and their popular party, the Nepali Congress, 
organized a civil disobedience movement demanding self-government 
for the people. In 1950 the Indian Government pressed the Maharaja 
of Nepal to introduce some reforms. Outlining Yndia’s attitude 
towards Nepal the Indian Prime Minister said in Parliament on 17 
March 1950: 

‘Geographically Nepal is almost a part of India although she isan 
independent country . . . it was clear that in so far as certain m 
portant matters were concerned, so far as certain developments in Asia 
were concerned, the interests of India and Nepal were identical. For 
instance, to mention one point, it is not possible for the Indian Govern- 
ment to tolerate an invasion of Nepal from anywhere, even though 
there is no military alliance between the two countries . . `. Freedom 


1 
Jawaharlal Nebrw sS 
* The Hindu, 20 Ma Tee A 
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ever, and the watch over his movements by the Ranas accordingly 
became a concern of the fighters for freedom, who began making 
plans to take the King out of his palatial prison house. It was feared 
that the Ranas would ally themselves with the British or Ameritans 
and with their help thwart the popular movement. One of the popular 
Nepali leaders emphasized the identity of interests between the people 
of Nepal and other revolutionary movements in the following words: 
‘The Nepalese democratic movement was born at a time when all the 
world over the anti-imperialist struggle was sharpening to the dis- 
comfiture of colonization and exploitation and there is triumph . . . 
nd vested interests. This was a great inspiration and the 
seen in the world-shaking events now taking 
d other parts of the world, his own fulfilment 


over reaction ai 
Nepalese had wishfully 
place in Russia, China an 


of the dream even though distantly mirrored.’ 
In spite of all this opposition to the Ranas, their removal, by a com- 


paratively ill-organized and politically backward people, was an uphill 
task. The various groups fighting for freedom realized this and at a 
meeting in the second week of April 1950 decided to launch an all- 
party struggle against the Ranas. The united parties pledged themselves 
to economic and political freedom. This very United Nepali Congress 
was later joined by some of the progressive Ranas, not least important 
among whom was Rana Subarna Shamshere, a cousin of the Premier. 
In an article in the Amrita Bazar Patrika of 24 August 1950 he wrote: 
‘We are fighting to end a feudal economic and political structure, a 
medieval economy and a Rana autocracy. We are simply trying to 
achieve what was achieved by the advanced countries of the world 

twofold: (a) a political demo- 


centuries ago . . - Our objective is 
itional monarchy; and (4) industrialization and 


cracy around a constitu 
improvement of agriculture so as to open the road to prosperity.’ 


The King seeks Asylum in India 


pal, Maharaja Adhiraj Tribhuvan Bir Bikram 
he initiative in introducing the reforms. The 
had been suspected of sympathizing 


with a genuine people's movement. He was not allowed to mix freely 


with the people. The revelation of a conspiracy on 29 September 1950 
Premier at the hands of one Sunder Raj 


Only the King of Ne 
Shah, could have taken t 
King, as has been noted earlier, 


to assassinate the Rana 


1D. R. Regmi, Whither Nepal ?, p. 133. 
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Chalisey, a member of the Nepali Congress, had led to further ie, 
tions on the King’s movements. The King was accused of having ae 
a hand in the plot. In fact, the King constantly feared assassina n 
aftet this incident. Even his request to the Premier to allow him to 7 
to India for medical treatment was rejected by the Ranas. On 6 Nor 
ber the King entered the Indian Embassy gardens and asked for asy re 
from the Indian Ambassador on the grounds of danger to his life. Fe 
reports revealed later, the Nepali Congress also aimed at sescimg k 
King, but the date fixed by the party for this venture was still denna 
The King’s action, according to Nepali Congress circles, was in an 


cipation of the programme of the Congress. The reason’ why the Con- 


gress wanted to rescue the King was to make him a symbol of their 
future independence b 


y diverting the people’s allegiance from the 
Ranas. 


Almost simultaneously the liberation fo 
parties attacked Birganj, 
These forces, under the c 
able to occupy the city 
They established an all-p 
1950, a liberation aircr 
the Ranas were asked t 


rces organized by the enia 
the second important principality of Nepal. 
ommand of General Subarna Shamshere, were 
and liberate about 12,000 political prisoners. 
arty democratic government. On 18 Doremi 
aft dropped on Khatmandu leaflets in which 
© surrender to the democratic forces. They were 
threatened with bombing. The liberation movement continued but these 
democratic forces, however, failed to conquer Khatmandu and were 


ultimately driven back by the forces of the Ranas, which had reached 
the Nepal-India border by 19 November. 


that the Prime Minister was in fact 
rican view was solely guided by the 
on was also guided by the desire to 
g the nationalist movement in Malaya 
tations along. The New Statesman and 

commented on the situation as follows: 
‘Whilst Indian political leaders have been giving such words of elder 
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brotherly advice, the Nepalese Premier basks in the sunshine of 
American flattery . . . Experience in other countries should be a 
warning to the British Government of the disastrous result which would 
follow from Britain’s failure to respect our most important ally in 
Asia. India’s interests in the Nepalese régime are ours too.’ The Indian 
Government refused to recognize the infant King of Nepal because of 
viction of the legitimate heads of the state for their 


the forcible e 
towards the popular demands for political 


sympathetic attitude 


reforms. 
The Rana Government in frustration accused the Indian Govern- 


ment of creatiag disturbances in Nepal by allowing the rebels to re- 
main in its territory aad by taking away the Governor of Birganj to 
India. The Indian Government denied any use of its territory by the 
democratic forces. It issued orders for the release of the Governor of 
Birganj and instructions to the Governments of the Provinces of UP, 
Bihar and West Bengal not to permit any movement of armed men or 
arms and ammunition in either direction across the Nepalese frontier. 
Indian aircraft were prohibited from flying over Nepalese territory. 
Any solution to the problem thus created could come only by mutual 
discussion. It was certain that without Indian support no solution could 
be had, especially because the head of the state was by now in India. 
Moreover, the liberation forces had been inspired by the Indian national 
ct the Premier of Nepal recognized. He sent Major- 
General Bijaya Shamshere, the Director of Foreign Affairs, and Kaiser 
Shamshere, the Defence Minister, to Delhi on 27 November, Both of 
them had discussions with the Indian Government and on 8 December 
met the King of Nepal in New Delhi. This timely advice sought from 
the Indian leaders saved the situation from worsening. In, a statement 
to Parliament on 6 December the Indian Prime Minister emphasized 
the intimate connexion between Nepal and India and said: “When 
we came into the picture, we assured Nepal that we would not only 


respect her independence but we wanted to see Nepal develop into a 
strong and progressive country. We went further in this respect than 
the British Government had done, that is to say, Nepal began to 
develop foreign relations with other countries. We welcomed it. We 
did not come in the way although that was something which is far in 
addition to what had been the position in British times. Naturally and 


quite frankly we do not like and we do not propose to like any 
n Nepal.’ The Prime Minister added: *. . . Our 


foreign interference i 
interest in the internal conditions of Nepal became still more acute 


13 


movement. This fa 
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and personal, if I may say so, because of the developments across out 

. borders, to be frank, especially those in China and Tibet. We are 
interested in the security of our country. . . We are convinced that a 
retuin to the old order will not bring peace and stability to Nepal. 
We have tried to find a way, a middle way, if you like, which ensures 
the progress of Nepal, the introduction of or some advance in the 
ways of democracy in Nepal.’ 


Indian Advice to the Nepal Government 


In a memorandum submitted to the Government of Nepal o9 
8 December the Indian Government stated: ‘The Government of India’s 
primary objective is that Nepal should be independent, progressive and 
strong. For this purpose they tegard immediate constitutional changes 
which will satisfy popular opinion and be acceptable to important non- 
official Organizations of Nepalese nationals as urgent, They suggest the 
following measures: (1) that a Constituent Assembly composed 
entirely of properly elected members should be brought into being as 
soon as possible to draw up a constitution for Nepal; (2) pending 
the meeting of the Constituent Assembly mentioned above an interim 

Persons representative of popular 
fidence should be established. This 


e memorandum was received b 


Th 
th Nepal on 
id Des y the Government of Nep 


ned from high posts in th 
pt was thus a failure. r 


1 Jawaharlal Nehru's Speeches 1949-53, pp. 176-7. 


€ army and the government. 
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On 1 January 1951, however, fresh talks started on the issue between 
the representatives of the Governments of Nepal and India. These talks 
ended in success. The revised version of the reforms was soon approved 
by the Nepalese legislature. The following were the decisions made: 
(1) King Tribhuvan should continue as King and should be authorized 
to appoint a Regent in his absence. (2) Elections to the Constituent 
Assembly were to be held not later than 1952, and would be based 
on adult suffrage. (3) An interim cabinet should be formed. (4) An 
amnesty for political prisoners would be granted. It was also made 
clear, to remove any suspicions, why the above-mentioned decisions had 
to be taken: 61) The infant king was not recognized by any country; 
(2) The suspense and unrest among the people, in which mischief- 
makers had eXploited the situation during the King’s absence, had 
resulted in the loss of many innocent lives; (3) The friendly advice of 
the Indian Government that King Tribhuvan should continue to be 
King of Nepal. 

The reforms in Nepal were welcomed by both the leaders and the 
Press. The King described the announcement of constitutional changes 
as ‘the first important step in the reconstruction of the government of 
our land on democratic lines’. The National Herald, a Lucknow daily, 
stated on 10 January 1951: ‘It is not a complete surrender of power 
to the people, but it is at least a surrender to commonsense and the 
overwhelming pressure of the times. Whether the ruling Ranas have 
been influenced more by the spreading success of the insurgent forces 
or by the strength of the persuasive advice of the Government of India, 
they have agreed to face the prospect of their elimination.’ The solution 
was, however, not accepted by the leaders of the Nepali Congress. On 
10 January 1951 M. P. Koirala described it in one word, ‘disillusion- 
ment’. ‘No interim arrangement’, he continued, ‘can be acceptable to 
the people unless there is an effective transfer of power to the people 


of Nepal.’ 

The King of Nepal returned to Khatmandu on 15 January. On 
16 January, M. P. Koirala announced that his party had ‘decided to 
cease operations in Eastern Nepal against the Ranas. These operations, 


it may be noted, had been started in Eastern Nepal in December but 
had not been as successful as in Western Nepal. On 18 February 
a new constitutional system came into being. Ten Ministers were appoin- 
ted by the King. Five of these were popular leaders while the other 
five were Ranas. The Ministers were to hold office duting the pleasure 
of the King and it was the duty of the Prime Minister to communicate 
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all decisions relating to the administration of affairs in Nepal to the 
King. . 

The settlement of 18 February was rejected by all the parties not 
included in the administration. D, R. Regmi, the head of the 
Nepali National Congress, made these observations: ‘I will expose the 
real character of the compromise between the Ranas and the Nepali Con- 
ress . . . The present settlement has been reached in complete ree 
tegard of popular interests without consulting the real representatives 
of the people. The interim cabinet formed by the agreement bemc 
the ruling Ranas and the representatives of a particular political party 
is not surely going to be a popular body.’ He announced’ that this pasy 
would remain active in opposition to the Congress. In a book published 
in 1952 entitled Whither Nepal ? he expressed the view that the 
Indian Government should have advised giving to other parties 
who also had public opinion behind them a share in administration 
and that the Nepali Congress represented only a section of the people. 

All the dissident groups of the Congress supplemented by rightist and 
leftist parties created havoc in Nepal. Difficulties were created to such 
an extent that Sharma, Minister for Food and Agriculture, could 
not cross the border after a visit to Lucknow on 3 April. The Govern- 
ments of Nepal and India thereupon launched a joint campaign along 
the Indo-Nepal ss the revolt, On 12 April, leading 


2 pril some thirty officers suspected 
of complicity with it w e 
that the post of Commander- 
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responsible for bringing about disunity within the country and disturb- 
e relationship with India were warned. It was also decided that 


ing th 
d to advise on legislation 


an Advisory Assembly should be establishe: 
and help the government in carrying out its administrative duties? 
The June decision, however, did not stand long. Demonstrations and 
b the peace. In November, the government 
‘was forced to open fire on a huge student demonstration and one 
student was killed. It was surprising to note that Premier Mohun 
Shamshere sympathized with the demonstrators, who demanded the 
release of political prisoners. He condemned the firing and thus 
indirectly condemned the policy of the Home Minister, B. P. Koirala, 
who was an important Congress leader. More than this the principle 
of joint responsibility, solidarity, and co-operation was flouted. The 
Home Minister could not tolerate this situation. He accused the Ranas 
of trying to stage a come-back by throttling democracy. He also added 
that the words of sympathy for the people from the Premier, who 
had himself attempted to enslave the people permanently, were sur- 
prising to him, In a statement to the Press he declared that there 
could be no peace in Nepal until Mohun Shamshere Jung went out of 
the cabinet. The prolonged crisis in the cabinet and the government, 
he said, had brought out the truth that the exit of the Premier was 


imperative. 


revolts continued to distur! 


End of the Rana Régime 

ers were, they tendered their 
The Prime Minister, perhaps 
resigned the next day after con- 
tated that he would have liked 


Dissatisfied as the Congress Minist 
resignations on 11 November 1951. 
having no support from any quarter, 
sulting the King. While resigning he si 
to continue for some time more, but recent events favoured his exit. 

The resignation by the Rana Premier brought an end to ‘Ranaocracy’. 
On 14 November King Tribhuvan invited M. P. Koirala to form a new 
government. M. P. Koirala was a former President of the Nepali 
Congress. A new cabinet came into being but the name OAB Pt 
Koirala (Home Minister in the last government) was surprisingly mis- 
sing. The latter, it may be noted, was a brother of the new Premier and 
the omission gave an indication of the rift between them. The Con- 
gress party after holding a-meeting was, however, able to bring about 
a settlement between the two brothers by which B. P. Koirala was 


made President of the party. According to this settlement of April 
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ici ess 

1952 the Premier was to follow the general decisions of no 
in its annual session but the Congress was not to interfe 
day-to-day work of the government, R ‘ 

hain relations beeen the two brothers, however, a pane 
long. The Congress party had been opposed by a) bar Gian 
Parishad, dominated by the Ranas, (2) the Rashtriya Parisha oe Ara 
Nepali National Congress, and (4) the Communist Party. ae 
gress would have withstood this opposition but for the rivalries £4) 
its own fold. Two clear-cut groups under the two brothers had oe 
At the time of relieving M. P. Koirala to take up the eee Pe 
Congress Party had perhaps taken the right step, for B. P. Koira ae 
become a little unpopular due to the several clashes, during his te Si 
of office, with the various revolting groups. The Portfolio of Ho! : 
Affairs had been his and he was regarded as responsible for E 
happening within Nepal. The differences between the two brothers E 
become ideological as well. The younger brother, B. P. Koirala, 
inclined to be tadical while the elder brother was a conservative. ce 
__ The two party groups came to loggerheads in July 1952 be A 
Executive Committee of the Congress decided on 19 July to re a 
the strength of the cabinet from 11 to 7 and proposed that it should “i 
homogeneous, The proposals were not accepted by M, P. Koirala, t 
Premier. He even questioned the decisions of the Executive Committee, 
Which, according to him, had no locus standi because it had been nomi- 
nated by the President. The Executive Committee, on rejection of the 
proposals, insisted that the Premier should resign. Otherwise he 


would be expelled from the party. Three of his Ministers had resigned 
on account of the Ex 


ecutive Committee's decision, but M. P. Koirala 
himself refused to do so. He was, thereupon, expelled from the party, 
along with two of his 


colleagues, Mahendra Bikram Shah and Mahabir 
Shamsher, on 26 July 1952, 


Dissatisfaction with these happenings was demonstrated in various 
ways. Student demonstrators manhandled B, P, Koirala and three other 
Ministers at a public meetin 
the fray. On 31 July 1952 a ; me 
all-party rule but this proposal was not approved by the King. - 
decided to rule į i í 


ean up the mess and Prepare the ground for free elec- 


© promised to establish 3 
rights of the people. Fy 
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advisory régime accordingly got down to work, and, at the instance 
of the King, very quickly committees were formed to improve policies. 

The rule of the King, however, could not be popular. All parties 
called it a retrogressive step, but the King felt that there was no alterna- 
tive. The King had a keen desire to establish some sort of popular 
tule before the holding of the elections in 1954. His programme could 
be executed only if the different parties came to some agreement. 
At the instance of the King himself, who had come to Calcutta for 
medical treatment in December 1952, fresh attempts were made in 
January 1953 for a solution of the problem. In the first week of 
January the King himself met the leaders of the dissident groups. At 
one stage it seemed that the two brothers had resolved their differences 
after meeting Jai Prakash Narain, the Indian Socialist leaders. Their 
differences, however, remained, although the two brothers agreed on 
the principle that unity in the Congress was essential. 

Mainly on account of these differences the King had to revive the 
proposal of establishing a government of advisory councillors, one of 
whom would be the Chief Councillor. An advisory council of 40 mem- 
bers to perform quasi-parliamentary functions, which was to be allowed 
to express an opinion on the administration, was also proposed to be 
established. This fact revealed that the King had a keen desire to 
establish a popular government and was thinking at that time (May 
1953) in terms of forming an all-party government. The B. P. Koirala 
group refused to work under M. P. Koirala, but the King proceeded 
with his schemes, and on 15 June 1953 ushered in another cabinet 
under M. P. Koirala. The primary duty fixed upon it was to arrange 
for elections to the Constituent Assembly. Various parties had proposed 
that this cabinet be extended and by the end of 1953 rumours were in 
the air that the B. P. Koirala group had decided to co-operate with the 


M. P. Koirala ministry. 
Rumours were current in 
India and that there was € 


Nepal that Nepal was being controlled by 
xcessive interference in her affairs, both 
internal and external. Some of the leaders of Nepal continued to hurl 
this context. B. P. Koirala, President of the 
Nepali Congress, in an article in his party organ, Nepal Pukar, in late 
November 1951, charged the Indian Ambassador, C. P. N. Singh, 
with taking undue interest in the domestic affairs of Nepal. 

ccused India of designs against the 


Some other leftist sections a 
sovereignty and independence of Nepal. The Indian Ambassador des- 
cribed these charges as ‘utterly baseless and unjust’. He further clarified 


accusations at India in 
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his position: ‘We cannot remain completely disinterested towards the 
political and economic development of Nepal, which has much in 
common with us and on whose security depends our security.’ King 
Tribkuvan disapproved of this action of the Nepalese ex-Home Minis- 
ter, and acknowledged India's invaluable help in bringing democracy 
to Nepal. And M. P. Koirala, the Prime Minister, when he visited 
India in January 1952 denied all allegations of Indian interference and 
acknowledged with pleasure India’s help in making a democratic Nepal. 


The views of the various party leaders led to one inevitable conclu- 
sion — that all parties were rea 


it was manoeuvred in their fay 


neighbour, i 


* The Hindustan Times, 21 December 1951. 


CHAPTER IX 


EXTERNAL ECONOMIC RELATIONS» 


The State of the Indian Economy 


urity which India displayed in the 
cy during 1950-53 was reflected in the 
th her economic problems in 


Tue self-confidence and mat 
formulation of her foreign poli 


manner in which she tried to grapple wi 
this period. Tb begin with, even in 1950 the Indian economy continued 


to suffer from, the evil effects of partition and inflation, Unfavourable 
trends in the balance of payments continued to cause concern. Policies 
initiated along with the devaluation of the rupee had yet to take 
shape. The problems of the Korean boom further complicated the 
situation. It was under these circumstances that the Government of 
India appointed the Planning Commission to co-ordinate the economic 
development activities of the Central and State Governments and to 
formulate a Plan for the most effective and balanced utilization of the 
country’s resources. Although the Plan evolved by them was modest 
and cautious, the process of planned development that they initiated 
had salutary effects on the economy. Helped partly by nature, con- 
siderable improvement took place regarding the availability of essen- 
tial consumption goods, mainly food-grains, with all its favourable 
impact on the price situation at home and the payments position 
abroad. India weathered the storms in the world economic situation 
with confidence and a large measure of success. By the end of 1953 
a note of optimism was detectable in official estimates of the state of 
India’s economy and it became clear that the country was getting ready 
for more ambitious programmes of economic development. 

The Five Year Plan, a draft of which was prepared and circulated 
in July 1951, was ready for implementation by December 1952. The 
Plan was cautious in its basic assumptions and modest in its targets. 
Capital formation was estimated to rise by 20 per cent of the addi- 
tional income each year and national income was expected to increase 
by 11 per cent. The Plan envisaged an outlay of about Rs 2,069 crores 
by the governments in the period 1951-6. The normal revenue and 
capital receipts of public authorities, including loans and grants received 
up to then from abroad, were expected to finance only about Rs 1,414 
crores of this expenditure. Deficit financing was visualized to the extent 
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of about Rs 290 crores—the amount expected to be made available 
during the period from sterling balances so that such financing might 
be balanced by the creation of balance of payments deficits. The re- 
maining gap of Rs 365 crores was to be met ‘only from external 
sources or, in the absence of these, by additional measures of internal 
taxation and borrowing or by further deficit financing’. 

The distribution of expenditure and priorities and the pattern of 
outlay in the Plan was envisaged as’ follows: 


Rs Per cent 


(Crores) * of Total 
Agriculture & Community 

Development eee 361 17.5 
Irrigation Sere Ain 168 8.1 
Multipurpose Irrigation & 

Power Projects oe Ne 266 12.9 
Power eon Sat 127 6.1 
Transport & Communications Sean 497 24.0 
Industry 173 8.4 
Social Services 340 16.4 
Rehabilitation 85 41 
Others 52 2.5 

2,069 100.0 


cluding irrigation and power projects, 
ssity of completing the projects already 
substantial increase in the supplies of 
Precondition to sustain a higher tempo 


targets of the Plan was to be largely ex- 
of the economic situation which marked 
was being framed. To quote the Progress 
January 1954: 


* The Fir jv, 5 € i 
New Deihi, p. 4. #7 Plan, Planing Commision, Government of Indio 
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‘When the Plan was being drawn up, a dominant thought was 
the fear of inflationary pressures overcoming the economy. The food 
situation had deteriorated and imports which amounted to 3 million 
tons per annum rose to 4 million tons in 1951. The index of whole- 

302 in November 1947 to 458 in April 1951. 
the price index of wheat rose from 375 to 560, 
for tice from 336. to 955, and (large sums wei being devoted to 
distribution in the towns of imported food-grains at subsidized 


prices. With supplies of jute and cotton dislocated as a result of 


partition and the difficulties which developed after the devaluation 
adversely affected. 


of the rupee in 1949 industrial production was 
Balance-of-payments difficulties led in turn to changes in import 
policy which had an unsettling effect on trade and on several branches 
of industry. The war in Korea, which broke out about the middle 
of 1950, further accentuated each of the prevailing adjustments. Thus 
in the conditions of 1950 and 1951 the attempt to frame a comprehen- 
ional development seemed like an act of faith. The 
d the outlook for the future and induced a note of 
oth the economic targets and the social goals.’* 

By the end of 1953 the situation had considerably improved and 
anxieties had abated. The increase in food production by 4.4 million 
s in 1952-3 and the brighter crop prospects for 1953-4 removed 
fears of shortage. The index of industrial production rose from 117 
in 1951 to 129 in 1952 and 134 in 1953. The price situation was 
stabilized. The index of wholesale prices fell to 433 in late 1951. In 
May 1952 the index came down further to 367 but by September 
again it moved up to 389. By the end of 1953 the figure stood around 
390. These developments were also accompanied by an improvement in 
the balance-of-payments position. The Progress Report of the Plan 
for the period up to September 1953 thus noted: ‘Indeed the founda- 
tion is now laid for a period of sustained and vigorous effort to rebuild 
the economy and achieve a rise in the standards of living.’ ‘A positive 
indication of the growing confidence in Indian official circles was the 
acceptance by the National Development Council in October 1953 of 
proposals to add projects to the Plan entailing an additional expendi- 
ture of Rs 150 to 175 crores. 

The prevailing optimism at the end of the period under review was 


sale prices rose from 
Between these dates 


sive plan of nat 
present dominate 
caution in determining b 


ton. 


1 The Progress sof the Plan, Planning Commission, Government of India. 
January 1954, P- 3. i 
2 Ibid., p. 4. 
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reflected in the Finance Minister’s review of the economy, made in thg 
course of his budget speech of February 1954. Said Deshmukh: 
^.. the country’s economy has been strengthened, inflationary pres- 
sures have subsided or been eliminated and production expanded in 
many directions. In particular, notable improvement has been ae 
in the country’s food production. The transport system has largely 
been rehabilitated . . . Vital industries designed to reduce out 
dependence on external sources for our essential needs have been 
started with government support . . . The rehabilitation titi 
placed persons is now nearing completion . a well knit nationa. 
plan covering in greater or less degree all important séctions of the 
national life and economy has been drawn up and is.in process of 
implementation. . . , What is more vitally important, the people 


have been encouraged successfully to co-operate in the fulfilment of 
this high endeavour,’1 


Trends in World Economy 


While the Indian €conomy was undergoing these changes, world 
economy as a whole was facing serious upsetting forces. The outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea in Ju 


ne 1950 led to world-wide rearmament 
and stockpiling, thus teleasing inflationary Pressures all round. Thanks 
to the booming demand, mai 


mainly American, for strategic industrial and 
Primary goods, world tra 


J to larger production, particularly in 
the deficit reg uction of raw materials had reached 
the post-war peak. 3 


1 ‘Finance Minister's Bud et Speech’ i y bates, Vol. I, 
No. 11, 27 February 1954, ates Becictatal, E aims 


retariat, New Delhi, pp, 959-60. 
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The impact of the Korean war demand for materials on world price 
levels was sharply inflationary. Dollar prices, already under the infla- 
tionary pressure of the devaluation of September 1949, responded 
readily and the price level in the USA shot up by 16 per cent*over 
1950. The rush for buying by consumers, stockpiling, and speculative 
buying by business houses — all added to this inflationary spiral. In 


the UK the situation further deteriorated due to the lack of spare 
cost of imported raw materials. 


resources to draw upon and the soaring 
t in 1950. Raw material prices 


Prices in general rose by 21.2 per cen 
increased by 84.8 per cent. 

The scarcity situation necessitated anti-inflationary measures, fiscal 
and monetary. Credit restrictions were initiated and interest and dis- 
count rates increased. Economic controls, including the: allocation of 
scarce raw materials, were imposed and intensified. 

The intense scarcity of raw materials and the internationa 
for them required international measures to ensure equitable distribu- 
tion. Accordingly, the International Materials Conference was set up 
in February 1951 with a Central Group consisting of the representatives, 
among, other countries, of the USA, UK, France and India. The Con- 
ference appointed seven Commodity Committees to study the problems 
of production, distribution and utilization. Simultaneously, individual 
countries were taking internal measures to cut down consumption of 


ban the use of essential materials like copper, 
ial goods and 


1 scramble 


scarce raw materials, 
zinc and aluminium for the production of non-essent 
adopt bulk purchase arrangements wherever necessary. 

These measures, coupled with the US decision to stretch out its 


rearmament programme and moderate its strategic stockpiling pro- 


gramme, halted the world-wide rise in prices by the first quarter of 
e sterling area commodi- 


1951. This break was most sharply felt by som 

ties like tin, rubber and wool. A period of gradual readjustment fol- 
lowed, but even at the end of 1952 prices were still substantially higher 
than the pre-Korean boom level. Prices continued to fall for the 
greater part of 1953, but conditions of stability prevailed. However a 
mild reverse in the process was noticeable by the end of the year. 

The easing of the supply situation of most of the internationally 
traded commodities and the emergence of a buyer's market helped 
removal or relaxation of domestic controls as well as international 
restrictions on the use of materials. The International Materials Con- 
ference had dissolved by April 1953 five of its seven Committees. 
Price controls were almost completely abolished in the USA; in the UK 
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trading in several commodities was being restored to private operators. 
Export duties were scaled down in several countries, especially the 
primary producers, In fact, by 1953 the need for international agree- 
ments for stabilizing raw material Prices was arising. 

The post-devaluation trend of improvement of the balance-of-pay- 
ments position of a number of countries was strengthened substantially 
by the Korean boom. The US balance-of-payments surplus on current 
account fell from $6.2 billion in 1949 to $2.2 billion in 1950, mainly 
because of a 30 per cent increase in imports, For the first time in the 
Post-war period there was net outflow of gold from the USA, amount- 
ing to $1.7 billion during 1950. The reserves of sterling rose by 
$1,162 million in 1950 as against the fall by $168 million noted in 
the previous year. Europe's balance of payments deficit with the United 
States was cut by half, to $1.6 billion in 1950, 


The 
Of 1951 and the sterli 


» of which § 


Hae balance-of-payments Position of the sterling deficit 
oe in 1951 was changed to a surplus of £77 million 10 
change in the Sterling area’s Position was evident when at 


half. The o 
of £531 mi 
1952. The 
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the Commonwealth Economic Conference of late 1952, the delegates 
addressed themselves to the problem of sterling convertibility. The 
improvement in the balance-of-payments position continued throughout 
1953. The gold and dollar reserves of countries other than the United 
States recorded a rise of $2.3 billion in 1953, as compared with a rise 
of $1.2 billion in 1952, as a result of their transactions with the United 
States. The sterling area earned a surplus of $165 million while its 
overall surplus went up from £50 million in 1952 to £320 million in 
1953. The sterling area’s reserve rose from $1,846 million to $2,518 
million. The dollar gap had disappeared and sterling was tending to 


become a scarge currency. 
The economic horizon, however, ‘was not altogether unclouded and 


the possibility’ of a’ business recéssion in the USA, however small, 
seemed a provocative challenge to the emerging strength of the post- 


Korea world economy. 


Foreign Trade and Balance of Payments 


India’s trade policies during the period were largely determined by 
the needs of coping with the fluctuating world economy on the one 
hand and ensuring the steady upward movement of the Indian 
economy on the other. In the field of foreign trade, India was still in 
the process of implementing its post-devaluation programme when the 
Korean boom started. The eight-point programme included the 
following: 

(1) Formulation of the future pattern of trade so as to reduce 
the expenditure of foreign exchange to a minimum, having regard 
to the essential requirements of the country; 

(2) Employment of the nation’s bargaining power for the 
purpose of bringing down to reasonable levels the prices of indus- 
trial raw materials imported from countries whose currencies had 
appreciated in relation to Indian currency; _ 

(3) The prevention of speculative price increases by legisla- 
tive and administrative measures and by regulation of credit 
facilities; and 

(4) Imposition of customs duties, consistently with the prin- 
ciple of non-discrimination, on articles exported to hard currency 
areas so as to ensure the maximum amount of foreign exchange 
for the country and at the same time ensure that the advantage 
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resulting from devaluation was distributed among the foreign 
importer, the Indian manufacturer and the Indian exchequer. 
With the outbreak of the Korean war, readjustments had to be 
made in the post-devaluation trade policy to suit the altered conditions 
of the boom. The conservation of foreign exchange, for example, could 
no longer mean a general curtailment of imports. What was needed 
was a careful regulation of imports with the two-fold purpose of 
keeping out non-essential goods and bringing in those necessary for 
basic consumption or for sustaining domestic industry. Thus, as the 
year 1950 proceeded, steps were taken to ensure larger imports of 
consumer goods. In fact the emphasis in import control ‘policy had by 
this time shifted to liberalization. In effect however the volume of 
imports could not increase appreciably because of the non-availability 
of goods or longer delivery dates. A smaller cotton crop in the USA 
and high export duties on raw cotton in most of the countries made 
import of cotton difficult; rearmament in most of the Western countries 
dried up India’s sources for machinery and plant; and increasingly large 
foreign exchange resources had to be allocated for food imports to 
d by the failure of crops in various parts 


emphasis was no long i 
F export promotion and in 
particular cases allocati i Ep 
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India became the top exporter, ahead of the United States, the UK 
and Japan. The entire quota of 1,000 million yards of cotton cloth 
for the period September 1949 to December 1950 was exhausted as 
1950 and a supplementary quota of 100 million 
n. Exports of fine and superfine cloth to all coun- 
d coarse cloth to hard currency countries 
were free. Tea exports also went ahead and the quota fixed at 435 
million Ibs could be increased to 453 million Ibs, thanks to a larger 
crop. An important feature of the boom in tea exports was that it 
enabled the Government of India to take measures to develop Calcutta 
as one of the most important tea markets of the world by restricting the 
quantity to be exported for the London auctions. 5 

The Korean’ boom and the resulting upward trend in expôrts had 


also enabled the Government of India to augment its revenues by in- 
arious items and sometimes imposing new 


d in stages from Rs 350 to Rs 1,500 
Rs 350 per ton and on raw cotton 


early as by March 
yards had to be give! 
tries and exports of medium an 


creasing the tax rates on V 
taxes. The duty on hessian was raise 


per ton, on sacking from Rs 50 to 
from Rs 100 to Rs 400 per bale. New duties were imposed on wool, 


cotton waste, ground-nuts and medium and coarse cloth. For pepper the 
basis of export duty was changed from tariff yalue to real value and 
the duty was fixed at Rs 120 and subsequently at Rs 150 per cwt. 

These developments of the year 1950 also led to a striking improve- 
ment in the balance-of-payments position. Including dealings with 
Pakistan the surplus was Rs 57.5 crores compared to the previous year’s 
deficit of Rs 203.4 crores, The total value of exports over the year 
rose by Rs 114 crores, reaching an all-time high at Rs 540 crores, while 
the value of imports declined substantially from the peak level of 
Rs 628 crores, reached in 1949, to Rs 570 crores in 1950. The pay- 
ments position with the hard currency area changed from a deficit of 
Rs 53 crores in 1949 to a surplus of Rs 23 crores in 1950, partly because 
of the increase in the demand for and the prices of Indian exports and 
partly due to the increasing difficulty in procuring scarce commodities 
for imports. With the non-dollar non-sterling area the balance continued 
to be adverse but the deficit was reduced from Rs 70.3 crores to Rs 27.1 
crores. As for the sterling area, imports fell from Rs 312 crores in 
1949 to Rs 271 crores in 1950; and exports rose by Rs 63 crores to 
Rs 291 crores. While the deficit on current account in 1949 was Rs 46 
crores, the surplus in 1950 was of the order of Rs 59.7 crores. 

While this improvement could be described as substantial, it was 
apparent that it was fortuitous and unrelated to any basic improvement 


14 
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in the economy and that any slackening of world demand would a 
the country to grave risks. To underline this, as it were, the year = : 
steady deterioration in the food situation and a resurgence of infia 
tioriary pressures. The output of food-grains fell sharply, aap oo 
the stepping-up of imports from a target of 1.5 million tons to ov 
2.1 million tons. Industrial production suffered due to paucity of raw 
materials and labour strikes. The index of wholesale prices rose from 
381.3 in December 1949 to 412.6 in December 1950. Money supply 
with the public grew over the year ending March 1951 by Rs me 
Crores as against a decline of Rs 18.4 crores in the previous year. 
worsening food situation inside the country and the clanging pattern 
of world economy in 1951, mainly marked by a degree of disinflation, 
led to a sharp set-back on the balance-of-payments front, The governs 
ment had to import during 1951 about 4.7 million tons of food-grains 
— the highest on record —and the payments account resulted in 4 
deficit of Rs 93,5 crores as against the surplus of Rs 57.5 crores 10 
1950. The total deficit arose out of deficits of Rs 76.7 and Rs 82.4 
crores with the hard Currency and other areas respectively, reduced by 
a surplus of Rs 65.5 crores with the sterling area. The deficit would 
have been greater but for the US Wheat Loan and the improvement 
in the supply position of some important industrial raw materials. The 


Output of cotton increased from 2.6 and 3.1 million bales in 1951-2- 
The jute crop grew f 


rom 3.3 million bales in 1950-51 to 4.7 million 
bales in 1951-2, 


te goods and tea remained and exports of high-grade 
Manganese ore, industrial chemicals and drugs, instruments and appli- 
ances and certain other manufactured and semi-manufactured articles 
were restricted. 


7 : i o 
x Export duties were raised or levied on a number 
items in the ea 


became clear th: 
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commercial imports of US raw cotton 


cloth, oils and hides and skins. C 
and wheat accounted for the major share of the increase in imports. 


Increased imports of raw jute from Pakistan following India’s recog- 
value of the Pakistan rupee in February 1951 alsovhad 
adverse effects on the trade account. In 1952, conditions had undergone 
a radical change mainly because of a sudden break in the internal price 
level early in the year. The general price level, which had started moy- 
ing down from post-Korean peaks since April 1951, slumped from a 
wholesale price index of 428.8 at the end of January 1952 to 364.9 
by the end of March. ‘Industrial raw materials’ which had shown the 
largest rise, of about 41.6 per cent since the Korean war, slumped about 
36.1 per cent. ‘Food articles’ fell by 18.1 per cent, ‘semi-manufactures’ 
by 12.7 per cent, ‘manufactures’ by 7.4 per cent and ‘miscellaneous’ 
by 25.1 per cent. The price-slump, however, was not accompanied by 
any depression in production. Industrial production for the year ended 
March 1952 rose by 10 per cent. This helped the restoration of stable 
conditions all around. 

These internal and external trends of downward prices necessitated 
a change in the export policy, and duties were ruthlessly slashed. The 
duty on hessian was halved to Rs 750 per ton in February 1952. In 
May this was further cut down to Rs 275 per ton when the duty on 
sacking was halved from Rs 350 to Rs 175 per ton. Duties on ground- 
nut oil and raw wool were abolished in toto, while that on raw cotton 
was reduced from Rs 400 to Rs 200 per bale. In November the export 
duty on Bengal Deshi cotton was cut down further to Rs 125 per bale, 
while the duty on Assam cotton was abolished, In the first week of 
1953 the export duty on cotton textiles was stepped down from 25 per 


cent to 10 per cent ad valorem. 


nition of the 


The licensing procedure for exports was simplified and export quotas 
liberalized. Textiles were freely licensed for export from April-May 
1952 onwards and export quotas were given for sugar, gur and khand- 
sari; kardi-seed and its oil were put under free licensing and exports 
of various quantities of raw cotton were allowed from time to time. 

Import policy, on the other hand, became a little more restrictive as 
accumulated stocks and increased indigenous production had augmented 
available supplies and reduced the need for imports. The import pro- 
gramme of food-grains was scaled down from 4.7 million tons in 1951 

hich 1.1 million tons came under the US Wheat 


to 3.9 million tons, of which 
Loan and 170,000 tons from Canada and Australia under the Colombo 


Plan, The need for raw cotton and raw jute also decreased. 
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k the 

In spite of the measures taken on the export and Ee a 
balance of trade and payments moved to the a o den Ae 
try under pressure from deflationary trends in worl ae ae 
volume of exports declined by 10 per cent and the Aea Ee 
also noted considerable adverse movements. Thus even wi Tetee d 
cent fall in imports the trade deficit widened from Rs A EL 
1951 to Rs 134 crores in 1952. While the dollar deficit ha 7 ae 
from Rs 62 crores to Rs 111 crores, the surplus with the ster E by 
other than Pakistan was more than halved. The deficit was a 
foreign aid of Rs 13 crores under the Colombo Plan, a guner b 
the US Wheat Loan of Rs 53 crores and reduction in foreign ass 
Rs 60 crores, A 

The position recorded considerable improvement in 1953. Beer 
to a record grain output of 47.6 million tons, the food impo pee 
gramme could be cut down to 2 million tons; the need for imp hed 
cotton was also drastically reduced. The impact of this was most mar A 
in the trade balance with the dollar area, the total value of PER 
having been more than halved. Despite a lower level of trade, fur! nd 
deterioration of the terms of trade, and a set-back to export prices as 
liberalization of imports, the overall balance of payments improv of 
from a state of near balance in 1952 to a current account SEN of 
Rs 59 crores in 1953. The sterling balances of the Reserve Ban He 
India improved by £22 million to £565 million over the 12 mon 


e 
ending 31 March 1954, The Opportunities presented by the a 
of a surplus of Rs 31 Crores with the dollar area were availed o. 
the liquidation of India’s borro 


f 
wings from the IMF to the extent O 
$36 million. 


y d 
Trade policy during the year was one of liberalizing imports 4? 


K 3 
encouraging exports. In the case of imports prices fell by over 2 
per cent and the volume b: 


y about 27 per cent. The volume of aem 
went up, but the fall in prices resulted in a decline in the total FE 
value. The rise in the volume of exports could be attributed to 
policy of scaling-down e 


Hayd i jon O 
xport duties in certain cases and adopti 
other export Promotion measures. 


General Trade Policy of the First Plan 


train 
Tt was against a sombre background of economic stress and idag 
that the Government embarked upon the mighty adventure of bu 
a new India with centralized 


: : itted to 
economic planning by a state comm! 
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system. The post-war trends in India’s 
raging and reflected the weaknesses of the 
internal economy, posing serious problems for the planners. The main 
features of these were ‘the contraction in the volume of exportseand 
their increasing lack of diversification, the increased dependence on 
imports of food and raw materials, the imbalance in the trade with the 
dollar area and the heavy demand for imports of machinery and re- 
placements and development’.* To some extent the Plan itself was 
designed to counteract these changes. Higher agricultural production, 
for which the major share of the resources had been allocated, would 


reduce the dependence on imports of food-grains and cotton and jute. 
Better availability of cash crops and raw materials would increase the 
e would develop in new lines of 


exportable surplus. An export trad 
manufacture, e.g., sewing machines, batteries, bicycles and pharmaceuti- 
rted in small quantities to 


cals. Such articles were already being expo: 
the markets of South-East ‘Asia and the trend was expected to become 
more marked with the expansion of these industries as envisaged in 


the Plan. The Planning Commission also expressed the hope that the 
recovery of Germany and Japan and the development of greater trade 
relations with countries like Czechoslovakia and Sweden which could 
export capital goods would help to diversify trade and correct the 
existing imbalance with the hard currency countries. 

On the other hand, developmental planning in a country like India 
would necessarily lead to an increased demand for imports and to a 
shortage of foreign exchange. Although the schemes accepted under 
the Plan would involve foreign exchange resources only to the extent 
of Rs 400 crores, the outstanding arrears of replacement and the 
increased money incomes generated by the Plan would have their im- 
pact on the country’s balance of payments. This expected pressure 
on the payments position, coupled with the very great uncertainty 
about world markets, made the planners recommend a close regulation 
of imports and exports. It was not the intention to have a balanced 
foreign trade account; in fact, a balance-of-payments deficit to the extent 
of Rs 290 crores over the Plan period was envisaged in order to counter- 
act the possible inflationary pressure of deficit financing of the 
same amount. But controls in this sector of the economy became neces- 
sary in order that the country could utilize to the best advantage the 
resources available for development. It was fully realized that the 


(People's Edition), Planning Commission, Government 
p. 200. 


a democratic parliamentary 
foreign trade were not encou 


2 First Five Year Plan 
of India, January 1953, 
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nd, to 
actual volume of imports during the next few years in ae ce 
a great extent, on the manner in which the contro’ PEP 2 
exercised and that this would in turn depend on the es nator 
foreign exchange. There was no doubt that, if a iad s z imple- 
in the public sector of the order of Rs 2,000 CIOrES was e 
mented without supplementary external resources, oportis e 
to be rigidly restricted to commodities of the highest eee a 
implementation of the Plan. The Plan also called for oa pay 
Policy of maintaining a high and increasing level of Epon see 
to the dollar area but also to other countries which erate a se 
to supply the imports required for the implementation = the i = 7 

In assessing the possible impact of the Plan on the ba ee patie 
ments of the country, the broad conclusion was arrived at that ange 
there might be an increase of about Rs 133 crores in foreign exc <i 
receipts during the Plan period, there was not likely to be Su 
tantial net improvement in the foreign exchange position after ee 
into account decreases in export surpluses and increases in the Ko TE 
of imports involved in the attainment of the higher targets of inte 
production and Consumption visualized in the Plan. 

The increase in exports was e; 
Piece-goods, jute yarns and mani 
coke, black Pepper, tobacco, 
tures. In a few cases export 
result of expanded domestic 

On the import side the 
annual imports of food 


a on 
xpected to take place mainly in cott a 
A n 
ufactures, manganese ore, oils, coal F = 
: ace 
coir manufactures and woollen manu 


scheduled to expand 
80 down; in all others, and p 
heavy durables and metals, 

The relation of tari 


ff policy to economic 
by the Fiscal Commi. 


ssion which reported i 
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employed to further the same. Protection of industries, it recommended, 
should be related to an overall planning of economic development in 
the country. It suggested the following classification: 

(1) Defence and other strategic industries to be protected on national 
considerations, whatever the cost may be; 

(2) Basic and key industries for which the tariff authority should 
assess the form and quantum of protection, determine the terms and 
conditions for the grant of the assistance and provide for periodical 
review of the protection granted; and 

(3) Other industries whose claims to protection were to be studied 
in terms of the economic advantages enjoyed by those industries and 
the possibilty of their growing to be independent of assistance within 
a reasonable period of time. 

The report recommended the setting-up of a permanent Tariff Com- 


mission. The Government of India initiated the necessary legislation 


in the course of 1951 and the statutory Tariff Commission was set up in 


January 1952. 

The Commission a 
of tariff concessions to 
cases: 

(1) Commodities 
modities in world markets. 

(2) Commodities which meet with competition from possible subs- 
titutes from other countries in world markets. 

(3) Manufactured commodities rather than raw materials; and 

(4) Products of cottage and small-scale industries whose export 
requirements needed sympathetic viligance. 

The Commission advised the government to concentrate on capital 
goods, other machinery and equipment and essential raw materials. 

The Government of India’s trade policy was thus conditioned by @ 
variety of factors, balance of payments being only one of them. While 
jt was recognized that the payments deficit could not be allowed to 
exceed the limit of available foreign exchange reserves, it was felt that 
a deficit of about Rs 180-200 crores per annum in balance of payments 
seemed likely and even necessary in the closing yeats of the Plan. 
Nevertheless, the need for the continuation of the general policy of 
creating an export surplus on private account and diverting it to essen- 
tial imports on governmental account was felt more strongly than ever. 


To create an export surplus on private account sufficiently large to pay 


for the import content of the Plan (in conjunction with the sterling 


dvised the Government to keep in view in respect 
be sought in future negotiations the following 


which meet with competition from similar com- 
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currency countries. 


In imposing these controls and restrictions on foreign trade India 
was not pursuing any unusual path; import restrictions and discrimi- 


was following this policy, there was 
Indian economist, Das Gupta, observed: 
necessarily involves curtailment of 


April-June July-Sept. October 
1951-2 1952-3 1953 


Price Index a Me 
Exports 178 116 106 111 105 
Mports 147 128 119 115 shite! 
Quantity Index . 
* Exports 89 
5 94 83 102 
Imports 108 74 78 a 60 
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t even if she were left alone, she could hardly have 
rent course. With the exception of the very abnormal 
year of 1950 she had a consistent deficit with the dollar area and on 
her own account a case for discrimination could obviously be made out. 
It has been generally recognized that India has enjoyed a number of 

bership of the sterling area. While 


positive advantages by her mem 
fully sharing with other members the benefit of a freer trade region . 


for the disposal of her exportable surplus and for multilateral settle- 
ments, she had been able to make great use of the limited convertibility 
of sterling into dollars. Doubts have, nevertheless, been expressed in 
certain quartérs about the utility of the Commonwealth preferential 
system — the, use of preferential rates of duties on specified imports 
in favour of members of the Commonwealth with reciprocal conces- 
sions from them— although it has been admitted that in the wider 
background of the severe restrictive and discriminatory controls that 
mark post-war world trade, this has come to be only a minor matter. 


recognized thai 
pursued a diffe 


India and GATT 


Whatever discrimination India has been practising has had the full 
sanction of GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade). In fact, 


India has continued to be a faithful member of this institution and has 
never contemplated a departure from the principles agreed upon by the 
contracting parties. In its recommendations to the government, the 
Fiscal Commission dealt with the question of continued participation 
in GATT and while noting that no definite conclusion could be drawn 
as to the effects of the concessions granted and received by India, it 
felt that it would bring no advantage to this country to keep out of it 
at that time. Soon after the submission of the Commission's report, 
ves of the contracting parties met at Torquay and were in 
ia signed the Final Act and also the 
document enabling the accession of six more countries and extending 
the life of the schedules up to the end of 1953. With the accession of 
the new parties the GATT countries’ share of world trade rose to 85 
the new entrants, India negotiated with five countries but 
did not proceed with any steps in regard to South Korea. 

Finding that it was neither necessary nor advantageous to seek modi- 
fication of any of the concessions granted earlier by it to other contract- 
ing parties, India signed a declaration agreeing to continue in force the 
tariff concessions already granted by it. India also agreed not to seck 


representati 
conference till 21 April 1951. Ind 


per cent. Of 
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any modification till 1 January 1954. As to additional concessions, n 
decided to negotiate with Australia, Canada, France, Norway, Syria, a 
USA and Indonesia. Agreements, however, were possible only wi 
Canada and Indonesia. Four countries — Denmark, Italy, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Sweden — sought concessions from India, and among them 
agreement was concluded only with Denmark. France’s intention to 
withdraw certain concessions granted by it earlier led to negotiations for 
compensatory concessions. As the withdrawal or granting of eps 
by any other country did not fundamentally affect India’s foreign trade, 
negotiations were not found to be necessary in any other case. 


s i 


Trade Agreements 


A special feature of India’s foreign trade policy has been the con- 


clusion of a number of bilateral agreements. Among the reasons that 
inspired the agreements were the 


need for ensuring supplies of essential 
goods from soft curren 


cy areas with a view to conserving dollars, 
diversification of trade, promotion of national shipping services and, 1n; 
a few cases perhaps, to strengthening political and cultural ties. Bilateral 
agreements also became necessary to establish direct trade links with 


economies were centrally directed and 
ed or whose economies 


phenomena in the 


a class by themselves conditioned as they were by the political and 


two countries. 


cified quantities of commodities inclu- 
extiles, mustard oil and steel. Although 
a certain amount of free trade through 
difficulties severely restricted its scope 
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— governmental trade also was hindered by the Pakistan Jute Board's 
inability to keep to the time schedule in the matter of exports of raw 
jute. The total value of trade under the agreement reached Rs 43 crores, 
of which imports accounted for Rs 24 crores. The deficit that India 
incurred was solely on private account where imports took up Rs 11 
crores and exports earned only 6 crores. 

Among other agreements of the year was the one with Sweden 
concluded in July 1950 under which the signatories agreed to facilitate 
mutual trade with particular emphasis on chemical preparations, machi- 
nery, printing equipment, machine tools, etc., which India would import 
and cotton textiles, jute goods, oils, tea, manganese and mica, etc., which 
India might export. The agreement was originally for July-December 
1950 but was subsequently extended to cover the whole of 1951. 

A similar agreement concluded with Austria, also for the July- 
December 1950 period originally, was later extended to cover the sub- 
sequent twelve months. Besides chemicals and capital goods, the Indian 
schedule of imports specified cotton piece-goods, yarn, paper, staple 
fibre and newsprint; India expected to export textiles, fibres, ores, mica, 
hides and skins, coffee, tea, tobacco, oil-seeds and oils. 

An agreement with Norway was concluded in August 1950 for the 
period between May 1950 and April 1951. Among the articles men- 
tioned in the import schedule were fertilizers, newsprint and paper, 
non-ferrous metals, ferro-alloys and fishing vessels; the export list was 
much the same as in the case of Sweden. The next agreement was con- 
cluded in October 1950 with Spain for one year. Among the contem- 
plated imports were chemicals, lithophones, drugs and medicines, glass 
sheets and plates, electric motors, railway accessories and electrical 
appliances, while possible exports were ground-nuts, cotton, wool, tea, 
iron ore, mica, manganese ore, hides and skins, tobacco leaf, spices, 
shellac, coal and castor seeds. 

While these trade agreements did not commit the signatories to any 
specific volume of trade and were designed only to open up new sources 
of trade, barter deals were concluded to add to the country’s food stock 
by trading tea and jute goods for grain. The first of these deals was 
signed with Russia in April 1949. Agreements were also concluded 
with Argentina, first in December 1949 and then in July 1950, extend- 
ing the earlier agreement to 1951. A total of 130,000 tons of hessian 
and other jute goods were to be exchanged for 970,000 tons of 
Argentine wheat. A barter deal concluded with Egypt in September 1950 
contemplated the exchange of 60,000 tons of Egyptian rice for 12,750 
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tons of Indian jute manufactures. An agreement for 30,000 tons 9 y 
nese rice for 16,500 tons of jute goods was concluded in January ‘i Pa 
Of the important developments in India’s external economic rela ss 
in 1951 were the signing of Treaties of Friendship and ee 
with the neighbouring countries of Afghanistan and Nepal. More ons 
tal in scope than other types of trade agreements, the Treaties prov! i 
for mutual most-favoured-nation treatment in matters relating to com: 
merce, industry, trade and insurance. The treaty with Afghanistan Ta 
for three years and that with Nepal for ten years in the first instan F 
Unless terminated by either side the treaty with Nepal would rema 
in force for another ten years. £ ee 
The progressive liberalization of trade controls in several countries, 
and the reappearance of sellers’ markets generally, lessened to some 
degree the importance of bilateral agreements. The established practice 
was continued, however, and agreements were concluded during the 
year with Poland, Finland, Hungary, Indonesia, Egypt, Iraq, Norway, 


Australia and Burma. Existing agreements with Switzerland, West 
Germany and Poland were also extended. A 

Of these agreements, that with Burma had special significance 10 
view of the food shortage in the country at that time. The agreement, 
which was for a period of five years, provided for the supply to India 
of 240,000 tons of tice for the period ending December 1951 and 
350,000 tons of rice annually in the subsequent years. Among other 
envisaged in the agreement were lead, teak, tea and 
hides and skins, India would supply in its turn jute bags, ground-nut 


oil, cotton yatn and galvanized iron sheets, tea, spices, fish, fruit and 
vegetables, etc, 


A barter deal was signed during the year with the USSR according 


to which Russian wheat was to be exchanged for freely exportable 
Indian goods like tea and jute manufactures, 


Among the bilateral agreements of 1952 w 


as a one-year agreement 
with Ceylon, signed in February, 


Providing for the import by India, 
coconut oil, unmanufactured tobacco 


ts with Poland, Norway, Hungaty and 


agreements concluded with Italy, Egypt 
rmany. 
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th Argentina and Pakistan for the 


Barter deals were concluded wil 
n the first case and wheat and rice 


exchange of wheat and jute goods i 
in the second. 

During the year, the gov 
and Commerce with Syria for three years. 

A number of important trade agreements were signed in the course 
of 1953. Of these the most significant was the one concluded with the 
USSR in December. The agreement, intended to be in force for five 
years, bound the two governments to facilitate trade between the two 
countries over a wide range including food-geains, crude petroleum and 
petroleum products, iron and steel goods, chemicals, dye-stuffs, tractors, 
agricultural machinery and newsprint from the USSR and jute manu- 
factures, tea, spices, hides and skins, wool, coffee, tobacco, vegetable 
and essential oils, and other goods from India. 

The importance of this agreement has not to be judged by the volume 
of new trade that it promised for this country. Not only was it one of 
the most significant steps towards paving the way for further economic 
co-operation with the leading member of a powerful group of nations, 
it also indicated the desire on the part of both countries to have closer 
economic ties. Its special feature that trade would be financed in Indian 
rupees was a most lucrative proposition for this country. To an extent 
the agreement — having coincided with the persistent deterioration in 
Indo-US political relations — was also being regarded as an indirect 
indication of India’s effort to back up her foreign policy 


by a suitable 
olicy for external economic relations. India, it may be noted here, had 
earlier been helped a great deal by 


the offer of Chinese rice in relieving 
food scarcity condition 


s that prevailed in various areas. 
Other important agreemen 


ts of the year were with Egypt, Pakistan 
and Ceylon. The agreement with Egypt made provision for payment 
in rupees in respect of 40 per cent of Egypt’ 


s exports. While raw cotton 
constituted the chief item of Egypt’s exports, the Indian export list 
ices, jute manufactures, tobacco, etc., 


in it, The agreement 
d certain special features. India agree 


ernment also ratified a Treaty of Friendship 


contained spi 


with Ceylon ha 
import of Jaffna tobacco at specially 
undertook to grant similar facilities for a number of Indian exports. 


As for Pakistan, 4 specific agreement was signed in March 1953 which 
was to be effective for three years from 1 July providing for trade in 
Indian coal and Pakistani jute. 

New bilateral agreements were entered into with Indonesia, Iraq, 
Poland, Turkey, Bulgaria, Sweden, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and 


d to permit the 
low rates of duty while Ceylon 
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Rumania, while old agreements were renewed, extended or modified 
in respect of Norway, Burma, West Germany and Austria, cae 

The efficacy of bilateral agreements as a lasting solution ee 
problem of Indian trade has been questioned in important s sees 
But it has not been denied that as temporary expedients in al ce 
Circumstances they had their justification. As the first step in te 
new ground in diversification of trade, which has always been “ a 
as one of India’s most important problems, they have rendered u: 


e 
service by facilitating the establishment of fresh contacts. The volumi 
of trade covered by 


today has inevitably to depend on other 
ings. . . We have Bot to get them from 
to get them from those countries where 


Pared to explore these possibilities; for 
eal with the Soviet Union or any aa 
h the particular goods we need. But the 


£ India’s trade in 1951, 1952 and 1953 
was as follows: 

Exports Imports 

Country 1951 1952 1953 1951 1952 1953 

USA & Canada Ay by iz 2638 «= 19 
Latin America 6 4 6 1 = PR 
Continental EPU 10 9 8 12 11 18 
(European Payments Union) 
Dependencies 1 1 1 = 1 2 
UK 25 20 2$ Lie LOR n> 


Other Sterling Areas 28 
Rest of the World 10 


i t 
* Jawaharlal Nehru's Speeches 1949-53, Publication Division, Governmen 
of India 1953, P. 217, 


31 25 25 18 24 
12 12k 19 13 12 
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An important point that would emerge out of this is that while the 
sterling area has remained the biggest purchaser of Indian goods, India 
has been looking increasingly to the dollar and the non-dollar, non- 
sterling areas for her import requirements. India thus has an important 
stake in the eventual free convertibility of sterling. : 

Another aspect of this problem has been the failure of the countries of 
South and South-East Asia to develop a larger volume of intra-regional 
trade, in which India could have taken an important place. The econo- 
mies of these countries being largely competitive in nature and there 
being a complete lack of regional division of labour in the area, the 
prospect of such aid was naturally bleak. It was realized, however, that 
the emergence of India as an industrially advanced country which could 
supply the eapital goods requirements of the region on competitive 
terms might lead to a substantial change in the situation. $ 


Foreign Assistance and Indian Economic Development 


The desirability of accepting foreign assistance to finance programmes 
dia had been accepted generally even 


of economic development in In 
before the commencement of the Five Year Plan. The vicious circle of 
d under-investment and this in its 


poverty leading to under-saving an 
turn leading to accentuation of the poverty of India’s multiplying 
ld be broken with the least possible strain on current 


dards only with the help of foreign aid. There were, 
n the extent to which reliance could be placed on 
e Planning Commission noted: ‘In the first 
g international investment are no longer what 
highly industrialized countries of today 


like Australia, Canada and the USA began their career of development. 
Secondly, external assistance is acceptable only if it carries with it no 
conditions, explicit or implicit, which might affect even remotely the 
country’s ability to take an independent line in international affairs. 
There are also obvious risks in excessive reliance on foreign aid, which 
depends on the domestic political situation in lending countries and 


which might be interrupted by any untoward international develop- 
ments.’! Yet, the Commission felt, ‘external resources at strategic points 
and stages can be of so much assistance in a period of rapid develop- 
ment that it is desirable, consistently with other objectives, to create 


conditions favourable to their inflow.” 


population cou 
consumption stan 
however, limits set o. 
external resources. As thi 
place, conditions governin 
they were when some of the 


1 The First Five-Year Plan, Planning Commission, Government of India, p. 26, 


2 Ibid, p. 26. 
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z yi t 

India’s attitude to foreign aid in the matter of economic eee 
was also stated in clear terms by Nehru. Speaking in Parlia 

ber 1952, he said: s 
EEA members have occasionally expressed ae En 
that this help from outside may interfere with our freedom as s nee 
we should do and should not do in this’ country. Well, it ae ei 
true that when in any matter one depends upon an outside auth gee: 
that extent there is a risk. . . If we depend for our economic : Re 
cement on other countries, well, we are depending on them. AR = ae, 
quite clear in my mind that I would rather wish that our advan ar 
slower than that we become dependent on the aid of other count eo 
Having said that, I really do not see why we should be afraid, year 
we are strong enough ourselves, of taking this type of aid from a 
countries which obviously helps us to go more rapidly ahead. There s 
so many things which we could do with that aid which we a 
postpone without that aid. On the other hand, there is a slight a a 
not a risk of being tied down, but if you like to put it, a slight m HG 
risk, or whatever risk you like to call it, . . . I do not seeny, rea. is 
why we should prefer not to take aid even though that aid does 
influence our policy or our activities in the slightest.” 

The reliance that India placed on forei 
was evident from the fact that 
in the First Plan which far e 
Of the proposed outlay of 
estimate of resources of Rs 
already made available but, 


ign assistance, hove 
she adopted a programme of dero Crea 
xceeded the internally available eee 
Rs 2,069 crores, account was taken in t i 
156 crores of foreign assistance that we 
More important still, a gap of Rs 3 
external assistance, failing 
ation and borrowing and 
o. The dependence of the 
h this alone; for adequate 
the balance-of-payment a 
, the Commission to a great extent cole 
aving thus relied on eres 
ated unambiguously that £ 
red to even if such see es 
implying, of course, a greater burden on t 
community, 


nf: 1, 
While welcoming foreign assistance and foreign capital in genera 


10, 
í Parliamentary Debates, Parliament Secretariat, New Delhi, Vol. VI, No. 
Pp. 2378-9, 
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the government indicated clearly its preference for certain types of 
external aid. The Planning Commission noted: ‘Priorities will no 
doubt go to such external investment as is available from institutions 
organized on an international basis. The resources of such institutions. 
however, are limited and it would be short-sighted to exclude without 


eason investment of funds from advanced countries, either on 
the basis of negotiations between 


erned.’? 


good r 
an inter-governmental basis or on 
individuals and corporations in the countries conc 


The Colombo Plan 


One major international attempt at helping India’s economic 
growth underteken during the period was in the form of the Colombo 
Plan. Meeting at Colombo in January 1950 the Foreign Ministers of 
the Commonwealth countries considered a co-operative plan for 
economic development initiated by the South and South-East Asian 
countries including India. The object of the Plan was, originally, to 
stimulate the productive capacities of the countries of South and South- 
East Asia mainly through the expansion of trade. Subsequently, the aim 
became one of assistance to national development plans with scarce 
materials and technical equipment and ‘know-how’. The conference 
extended its support to the plan and adopted a joint programme for 
providing technical and financial assistance and for the supply of the 
capital equipment and consumer goods requirements of the region. It 
was decided to set up 2 permanent Consultative Committee of the 
Commonwealth governments which would meet from time to time to 
recommend financial and technical aid to individual countries. The 
aid was to be given by the Commonwealth as a whole, the contribution 
by member countries being on a pro rata basis. It was agreed that 
non-Commonwealth countries could also participate in the plan. The 
the plan was to be co-ordinated with the activities of the 
d its associated agencies. 
ed to cover the economic development programmes 

Ceylon, Malaya and British Borneo through the 
d to cost £ 1,868 million, of which 


working of 
United Nations an 

The plan, intend 
of India, Pakistan, 


six-year period 1951-7, was estimate 
India’s share was to be £1,379 million (Rs 1,840 crores). The Indian 


part of the plan included multi-purpose projects (e.g. the Damodar 
Valley, Bhakra-Nangal and Hirakud schemes), an integrated crop pro- 
duction programme, development of transport facilities, fuller use of 


1 The First Five Year 
15 


r Plan, p. 26. 
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installed capacities of industrial plants and public health and educational 
schemes. i j 
Of the total a sum of £784 million was to be met from interna 
sources while £ 246 million would be drawn from the sterling balances 
by India, Pakistan and Ceylon. This would leave a gap of £ 839 million 
to be financed by loans or grants from other governments or inter- 
national institutions or by an inflow of private foreign capital. 


The following table shows the extent and form of assistance received 
under the Colombo Plan up to 1953. 


Amount Form Utilization 
Canada $C. 15 million Wheat & Mayurakshi project 
for 1951-2 Automobile (W. Bengal); Road 
Chassis Transport, Bombay City. 
$C. 13.8 million Wheat & Mayurakshi project, 
for 1952-3 Equipment Chittaranjan Locomo- 


tives and other schemes. 
Australia £A. 4.2 million Wheat & 


Tungbhadra project 
for 1951-2 


Flour (Hyderabad). 
ZA. 3 million Equipment Tungbhadra and other 
for 1952-3 projects. 

New Zealand £ 25 million Sterling All India Medical 
for 1951-2 Institute, New Delhi. 
£ .375 million -do- -do- 
for 1952-3 


make any assistance available to 
ng balances, concluded in 1951, was 
f help. The salient features of the 
(1) A sum of £310 million was trans- 

ferred from No. 2 to No. 1 
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reement. It was not necessary, 


releases as provided for in the ag 
ling balances to the full extent 


however, for India to draw on the ster! 
of the release, thanks to the American Wheat Loan. 


The World Bank Loans 
e for loans from the World Bank and other inter- 
cies has been made clear on various occa- 
sions, Although the rate of interest that the Bank charged on its loans 
continued to be a source of complaint, during the period under review 
further loans were negotiated. A Joan of $31.5 million was negotia- 
ted in April 9950 for the Bokaro-Konar power project of the Damodar 
Valley Corporation. The loan carried an interest of 4 per cent and was 
for a period of 20 years. The Indian Iron & Steel Company was 
sanctioned in December 1952 4 loan of $31.5 million for increasing 
output of [ISCO to approximately 700,000 tons of steel and 400,000 
tons of pig iron. Interest charged on the Joan was 4% per cent and the 


period was 15 years. In January 1953, the Damodar Valley Corporation 
received a further loan of $19.5 million for a period of 25 years at 


an interest rate of 4% per cent. 
A mission from the International Bank visited this country in 


November 1951 to survey the development programme of the country 
and to recommend to the Bank the extent to which it could assist in 
financing the execution of the programme, particularly of schemes 
finding a place in the Five-Year Plan. The mission visited a number of 
xecution and held discussions with the Central and 
ts and the Planning Commission and later stated 
ressed with India’s determination and 
the head of the World Bank also 
himself with the economic con- 


India’s preferenc 
nationally controlled agen 


projects under € 
State Governmen 
that they had been imp: 
readiness to go ahead. Subsequently, 
to India to familiarize 


dia and her Five Year Plan. 
ce from international agencies was the UN 


which the country received 
d of 1953. A number of 
lied to India mainly 


paid a visit 
ditions in In 

Another type of assistan 
‘Technical Assistance Programme, undet 
approximately Rs 50 lakhs up to the en 
experts, especially from the FAO, had been supp. 
for rural development work. 

US Loans and Assistance 


rt of foreign aid received by India during this period 
United States of America in‘ various forms. It had 
t of US foreign policy in the beginning of the 


The major pa 
came from the 
een a cardinal point 
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period to render assistance to the under-developed countries in ie, 
to help them to ensure at least a constant, if not a rising, standar 

of living to the inhabitants who might otherwise be won over by the 
ideolegy that the USA wanted to restrain in all parts of the world. 
From India’s viewpoint, there was nothing to be lost by accepting such 
aid as it did not entail any political or other strings which might affect 
this country’s independence and freedom to choose for herself the type 
of society that suited her requirements. ‘ 

The acceptance by India of governmental aid began in 1950 when 
the first agreement under the Point Four Programme was signed with 
the United States. From Point Four funds a provisional allotment of 
$1.2 million was made to India for five specific projects, including 
agricultural and child welfare schemes, By the followirig year, Point 
Four had come of age and under the vastly expanded US programme 
of economic aid this country was allotted $50 million. 

Meanwhile, India had received from the USA assistance of 4 
different sort which went a long way in solving India’s problem of 
dollar deficit and also provided much-needed finance for economic 
development. This was the US Wheat Loan of June 1951. The Indian 
Ambassador in Washington requested the US Government in December 
1950 to consider the granting of a loan to the Government of India 


to finance the purchase of about a million tons of US wheat for 
consumption in this country so that the developing food crisis 
could be tackled. The loan 


d i was duly sanctioned by the US Con- 
gress by special legislation, though not before June 1951 and not 
without some attempts to discuss in the progress of this legislation some 


aspects of India’s foreign policy. Much of the desired effect on Indian 
Opinion was thus lost. 


: » from the American point of view, and pethaps 
the feeling began to gtow in many quarters that too much reliance 
on foreign aid might vitally affect the country’s other policies. 

The loan was of the order of $190 million and earned interest 
at 2% per cent and was repayable in half-yearly instalments over # 
period of 30 years commencing from June 1957. The net sale pro- 
ceeds of the food-grains were to be placed in a Special Development 
Fund within the Ci 


p entral Government’s account and the money made 
available mainly fo 


r the grant of short-term and medium-term loans 
to the State Governments and partly for financing development 
schemes of the Central Government. In special cases grants could also 
be made out of the fund to states for schemés approved by the Centre- 


There was a substantial loss involved in the transaction of the loan 
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inasmuch as the sale price of the wheat in India did not cover its full 
cost, including freight and incidental expenses. Thus although the 
amount of the Joan in Indian currency was about Rs 902.5 million, 
the amount credited to the Fund was estimated at Rs 735.4 miilion, 
the balance of Rs 161.1 million being treated as a capital loss to be 
written back to revenue over the total loan period. The proportion of 
capital loss worked out to 18 per cent. The Fund was mainly used for 
development loans and community projects. 
Close upon the food loan, India started negotiat 
States for a programme of technical assistance in 
supplementing Point Four assistance. The new aid w 
of capital as well as technical assistance and was to be rendered under 
the general auspices of the newly-formed Mutual Security Organization 
of the USA. Although a section of Indian opinion was inclined to inter- 
pret this fact as evidence of India’s being linked up with the Western 
block, it was explained by authorities on both sides, to the general satis- 
faction of opinion in India, that this aid would not involve any strings. 
The first Indo-US Technical Co-operation Agreement was signed in 
January 1952. A fund was set up with the earlier announced US grant 
of £50 million and a Government of India contribution of Rs 25 
crores, making in all about Rs 50 crores or $100 million. Under a 
second agreement concluded in November the same year, India 
received a further $38.35 million. Up to March 1954, India was 
authorized grants under the TCA of Rs 81.6 crores. The grants were 
used mainly for rural development work and the agreement for joint 
projects was that the total rupee expenditure to be incurred by the 
Government of India was much more than the dollar aid received for 
them, Over community development, e expenditure 


far outstripped dollar expenditure by a 
fields like fertilizers and iron and steel. Major items for which large 


sums had been allocated under the TCA were: community develop- 
ment; fertilizers; iron and steel; ground water; river valley schemes; 
level workers. 


ions with the United 
amplification of and 
ould take the form 


for example, rupe 
s much as 9 to 1 in some 


the Indo-US agreement also 
ican technical specialists to India 
of India was required to ensure 
nd the training of Indian technicians 


provided for t 
(for whom the Government 


certain privileges and amenities) @ 
in the USA. 

Assistance 
the period was 


from America to India’s economic development during 
not confined to her government alone. Private agencies, 
> 
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; ü- 
most notably the Ford Foundation, have rendered ropyan Ee 
tions since 1951. The Foundation’s activities were integral a 
development schemes of the plan and its funds eee alle faz 
Purposes — to initiate those urgent programmes ne eae 
which financing through the usual governmental proc a E 
involve inordinate delay, and to have experimental developmen Hee i 
A description of American aid cannot be complete m ee! 
reference to the community projects, started in Octo cee of 
to change the face of rural India by an intensive ee a 
development in all spheres. A year later, the national erpa ane 
blocks, where development activity of an extensive natuze wes ine 
taken, were organised. Although the American contribution ey 
schemes under the TCA was only a fraction of the total cost Ne T 
(the dollars were used for purchasing equipment abroad); it ri 
hardly be denied that the undertaking of this mighty adventure 
in a large measure the result of American interest i it. oe 
Special mention has also to be made in this section of the uni Ts 
aid that India received from Norway. Towards the end of 1952, oh 
agreement was signed in New York between the Governments a 
India and Norway and the UN Technical Assistance Board for j 
provision of technical assistance to India by Norway to the S 
10 million Norwegian Kroners to begin with. So far India n 
received aid on a Sovernment-to-government basis from the USA a 
some Commonwealth countries and in both cases the interests of the ai i; 
ing countries were directly evident. Norway was the first ae 
country, with neither the plenitude of America nor the close links be 
the Commonwealth, to offer aid. Moreover, this aid was rendere 


through the UN thus conforming to the Indian preference for aid 
under UN auspices, 


Under the 
for the utili 
would provi 
development 
of India wou 


tripartite agreement signed in New Delhi in January 1953 
zation of Norwegian aid, the Government of Norway 
de Rs 2.7 million for implementing a fishery com 
scheme in Travancore-Cochin to which the Governmen 
Id add Rs 1 million to cover the total cost. A bee iis 
of technical experts from Norway also surveyed Himachal Pradesh w1! 
a view to possible aid for forestry and wood industries, TEE 
The following table sets out briefly the pattern of external assistan 
received from various countries and agencies and their utilization: 


5 ission. 
* Source: Five Year Plan: Progress Report for 1953-4, Planning Commi 
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(Rs crores) 


Authorized 
up to June Utilized (1 April to 30 March) 


1954 1951-4 1951-2 1952-3 1953-4 
(Total) (Total) (Total) (Total) 


Loans: : 
US Wheat Loan 90.4 90.2 58.0 32.1 T 


International, Bank: 
Undrawn balances of 
pre-Plar? loans 7.1 5.5 11 3.0 15; 
Steel Project 
(December 1952) 15.0 
Damodar Valley Pro- 
ject (January 1953) 5.0 


Total Loans 117.5 95.7 59.1 35.1 1.5 


Grants: 
US Govt. (TCA) 
Under Colombo 


Plan: 
Canada 26.4 9.2 47 2.6 1.9 
Australia 5.7 4.1 3.7 0.4 
New Zealand 0.3 0.3 0.3 a a 
Ford Foundation 24 1.5 0.3 1.0 0.2 
Norway 0.3 ae Be 

Total Grants 116.7 36.2 9.13 8.6 18.6 


131.9 68.2 43.7 20.1 


Total Loans & Grants 234.2 


for foreign assistance, 2s the period was drawing to 
d bleak, and the need for self-reliance for economic 


being underlined. The attempts made in certain quar- 
e entire question of assistance in the 


The outlook 


a close, appeare 


development was 
ters of the United States to view th 


1, like some others above, is in fact correct though not in 
The extra 0.1 is accounted for by the ‘loss’ of 


1 The total of 9. 
Il stated in crores—Ed. 


apparent accord with the table. 
some figures when the amounts are @ 
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background of India’s foreign policy were creating adverse reactions in 
India. Then came the possibility of US arms aid to Pakistan. This 
created a feeling that the almost inevitable deterioration of Indo- 
American relations in the political field would entail injurious 
repercussions in the economic sphere also. Fortunately, by the end 
of 1953 the internal supply position of basic commodities like food and 
cloth had so improved as to permit a considerable degree of deficit 
financing to sustain the tempo of development. This helped to keep 
up the optimism about the Plan’s progress, despite the uncertainty 
regarding foreign assistance, 


Foreign Investments in India 


of a fairly good return and the 
Certainty of fair and equitable treatment were essential, more especially 
d for resources for domestic invest- 
e rate of return on capital is higher 
ed countries than what obtained in 
had approached the problem on this 
e of welcome to foreign investments 
te the formulation of the Plan. The 


were announced: 


(1) Capital invested after 1 January 1950 in projects approved 
by the Government of India might be repatriated at any time there- 
after to the extent of the original investment and from the proceeds 
of that investment; 

(2): Any part of the profits derived from investment and ploughed 
back into Projects with the approval of the Government of India 
would be treated as investment for this purpose; 
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(3) Appreciation of any capital invested under (1) and (2) 
above would not, however, qualify for repatriation; 

(4) Such repatriation facilities would not apply to the purchase 
of shares on the stock exchange unless it was an integral part Gf an 
approved investment project; and 

(5) The above facilities would not apply to capital owned by 
residents of countries other than those mentioned above and invested 


in India before 1 January 1950. 


General assurances to foreign capital given earlier were : (1) there 


would be no discrimination between foreign and Indian undertakings 
in the application of general industrial policy; (2) reasonable facilitics 
would be given for remittance of profits and repatriation of capital, 
consistent with the foreign exchange position of the country; and 
(3) fair and equitable compensation would be paid in the event of 


nationalization. 

The Planning Commission, however, noted that it would be desirable 
that foreign capital was channelled into fields of high priority, more 
particularly where new lines of production were to be developed or 

al skill were required. 


where special types of experience Or technic: 
Favouring the system of joint enterprises with Indian industrialists, the 


Commission said that such agreements should, however, be subject to 
the approval of the government. They also welcomed the flow of equity 
capital from abroad, but pointed out that it would be necessary to 
obtain capital at fixed interest through official or quasi-official institu- 


tions like the World Bank. 
The only aspect on which the Government of India was strict con- 
cerned the employment of Indians in foreign-controlled companies. 
panies to increase the 


Jt was made clear that it would like such com, 
of Indians in jobs carrying Rs 300 and more per month. 


f the lenient policy towards foreign investment, however, 
ined meagre and inadequate. From 1948 
rease of only Rs 175-80 crores in foreign 
Exclusive of repatriation of 
he period amounted to 


proportion 

In spite 0 
the flow of such capital rema: 
to 1953, there was 2 gross inc 
business investments in this country. 
foreign capital the net increase during t 


Rs 132 crores. 

According to the second Reserve Bank Survey of Foreign Assets and 

Liabilities published in November 1955 (which gives the above 
tly in a form leading direct- 


figures) ‘fresh foreign investments came par 
ly to an acctual of foreign exchange to the country, partly through 


retained earnings of foreign enterprises and partly in the shape of 
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: n 

imports of goods and equipment which did not require a draft o 
foreign exchange reserves. , ; f; 

Of the ate receipts, capital invested in cash e 
Rs 50-35 crores, and reinvested or retained profits at Rs x Mice: 
the balance of Rs 75-85 crores having come in the form of g as 
machinery. Of the total business investment, 80 per cent pa E 
direct type, i.e. where (a) the ownership of 40 per cent or a aa 
ordinary shares is located in any country outside India or x SS 
subsidiary of a company registered abroad or (c) 25 per a ae 
of its shares is held by another joint stock company ene j per! 
foreign-controlled or (d) it is managed by a foreign-control e S 
ging agency. Investment of the portfolio type where a p ae 
ment in the shape of ownership of shares is not accompanied by AN 
from abroad of the policy of the company amounted to only Rs 7 S 
res, This phenomenon of the overwhelming majority of foreign DI 
preferring direct investment was another indication of the genera T 
of interest of the foreign investor in India, of which the volume 
gross investment was an unmistakable sign. the 

The bulk of capital finding entry into this country came from i 
United Kingdom, the total from that country amounting to Rs A 
crores as against Rs 13 crores from the USA which came Secon 
Capital coming from the USA came to be mostly invested in the trading 
sector while that from the UK was employed in a variety of sectors, 
including manufacturing, and plantations. 

An important devel 


this country that took 


Messrs Caltex (ii 
oil refinery at Vis 


: lletin. 
* Summary of the Survey as published in Reserve Bank of Indie Bu 4 
November 1955, p. 1208, 
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of crude oil. The total capacity of the three oil refineries would be 
approximately 3.8 million tons, the total foreign investment involved’ 
being over Rs 50 crores. ’ 

In December 1953 the Government of India entered into an agree- 
ment with the German steel combine of Krupp-Demag for the setting- 


up of a steel plant in the public sector. The capital cost of the plant: 


was estimated at Rs 71.25 crores and the German combine was expected 


to contribute about Rs 9.5 crores to the equity capital. The installed! 
capacity of the plant would be 1 million tons of ingots. 

The non-availability of foreign capital has been attributed in some 
circles, both inside and outside the country, to a lack of sufficient in- 
ducement from the Government of India and to the deterrent effects. 
that it is said to create by reiterating its faith in a controlled economy. 
This has often also been used as an argument for influencing the 
course of governmental policies. It has, however, been felt by expert 
observers that what stands between India and foreign capital is the 
present climate of international investments. It is difficult for India to: 
guarantee to the American investor a rate of return which would com- 
pare favourably with what he could expect at home or nearer home, in 
Canada and South America, for instance. In India, therefore, the ques- 
tion whether foreign capital should be allowed to come was of 
secondary importance; the question was whether it would agree to come. 
And if the amount of foreign investment in the seventh year of freedom 
was any index of a trend, the planners could hardly count on foreign 
investment for the country’s economic development. 

A description of India’s foreign economic policy during the period’ 
would be incomplete without a reference to the modest assistance that 
India rendered to other countries, including Nepal, Burma and Afgha- 
nistan. Although the volume of assistance was small, this demonstrated 
India’s interest in helping the development of her neighbours. It was. 
the integral element in the pattern of free and equal co-operation with 
all countries, in all spheres — economic as well as political — that the 


country had set before itself. 


The period under review was still a formative period so far as the 


nation’s policies were concerned. In the field of external economic rela- 
tions, India was limited by the very uneven growth of her economy. Two: 
hundred years of foreign rule had retarded the development of the 
national economy; it had made it dependent on outside sources for 
many of its basic requirements and had geared it to the needs of the 
economy of the British Empire. What is important, therefore, is not 
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the immediate policy on external economic relations (which is largely 
determined by the exigencies of the internal situation) but the 
Pattern of national reconstruction that the country had set before itself 
— the pattern which would ultimately determine India’s economic posi 
tion in the world. It is significant that although the Planning Commis- 
sion had not included it as one of the objectives of planning in India, 
the overwhelming majority of articulate opinion in India, including the 
tuling party, was thinking in terms of an industrialized and largely 
self-sufficient economy. While the first Plan naturally addressed itself 
to correcting some of the basic maladjustments which stood in the way 
of initiating such a process of development, it was apparent that its 
success would be followed by a Plan which would not only be bigger 
in volume, but also bolder in outlook. 


CHAPTER X 
COLD WAR AND THE ‘PEACE AREA’. 


A Turn in Indian Policy 

een any shift in India’s foreign. 
2? It can easily be answered by saying that no shift has 
the objectives of foreign policy as outlined in 1946. 
g force behind India’s activities in the international 
ted in September 1946 by Nehru, who was. 
Affairs in the Interim Government, were 


THE question is often asked: Has there bi 


policy since 195 
taken place because 
still remain the guidin 
field. These objectives, as sta 
then Member for External 
as follows: ° 


‘In the sphere of foreign affairs India will follow an independent 


policy, keeping away from the power politics of groups aligned one 
against the other . . . India will uphold the principle of freedom for 
dependent peoples and will oppose racial discrimination wherever it 
may occur. She will work with other peace-loving nations for interna- 
tional co-operation and goodwill without exploitation of one nation by 
another . - - Towards the United Nations, India’s attitude is that of 
whole-hearted co-operation and unreserved adherence, in both spirit 
and letter, to the Charter governing it. To that end, India will parti- 
cipate fully in its various activities and endeavour to play that role in 
its councils to which her geographical position, population and con- 
tribution towards peaceful progress entitle her.”* 

However, it would be difficult to give a short and precise 
answer to another question: Did India’s relations with the major Powers 
take any new turn? Whatever might be a student’s oF a diplomat's 
answer to this question there is no doubt that many people of varying 
shades of opinion believed that such a turn did take place. In 1948 


and 1949 the Indian Communists condemned India's foreign policy and 
maintained that the driving force behind many of the Indian Govern- 
t's actions was the need of the Indian bourgeoisie to establish a firm 
sh imperialists for the crumbling order in India, 
in Asia and in the world. In the New Times of Moscow, dated 4 August 
ed that Prime Minister Nehru was directing his coun- 

try’s affairs with the support of the warmongers, and trying to cut off 
ite 1 allies and liberty-loving peoples’. 


the Indian peop 


meni 
alliance with the Briti 


1 The Indian Annual Register 1946, Vol. Il, published by the Annual Register 


Office, Calcutta, 1947, PP- 252-3. 
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‘There were identical passages in the Chinese Communist a: T 
Towards the end of 1953, however, the comments made r E 
foreign policy by Communists inside and outside the gt aa 
different. They were very often even complimentary to me ne 
Government. No doubt, this was partly the result of the chang ue 
their tactics, if not their attitude, But according to Indian Spee 
themselves their decision to support some of the specific acts a s 
Indian Government in the international field was the result of a gradua. 
‘shift, though not a reversal, in India’s foreign policy since 1952. ue 
The bitterest enemies of the Communists in America and elsew! F 
:also held the view that Indian foreign policy had shifted during this 
period. They of course, were critical of this shift. After 1952 UES 
tant section of the US Press and some very influential individuals in 
American political life began to say that India’s neutrality had in aa 
‘become a ‘neutrality in favour of the Communists’. This can also ie 
explained, partly at least, by the change in the political climate of the 
USA. Even the most sober-minded among the American newspapers 
Participated in sharp criticisms of India’s policy and its leaders cae 
‘stark contrast with the American Press comments on India at an earlier 
period. uy 
On 28 April 1949, while welcoming India’s decision to remain in 
‘the Commonwealth, the New York Times had stated in its leading 
article: ‘It is a historic step, not only in the progress of the Common- 
wealth, but in setting a limit to Communist conquest and opening the 


Prospect of a wider defence system than the Atlantic Pact,’ The same 
newspaper again reported o 
American diplomatic circles i 


ged its tone entirely by 
the end of 1951, The New York Times wrote on 28 August 1951 in 


an editorial entitled ‘The Lost Leader’ : 


‘Jawaharlal Nehru is fast becoming one of the great disappointments 
-of the post-war era. . . . To the West, he seemed (a few years ago) 
a logical champion of a free, democratic, anti-Communist Asia, and 
the India he directed was the obvious candidate for the leadership of 
Asia . . . Instead of seizing the leadership of Asia for its good, Nehru 
turned aside from his tesponsibilities, proclaimed India’s disinterested- 
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ness, and tried to set up an independent third-force India, suspended 
in mid-air between the two decisive movements of our day — the Com- 
munism that Russia heads, and the democracy of which the United 
States is the champion.’ The dissatisfaction with India’s policy was even 
more vigorously expressed in other newspapers. The Chicago Tribune 
of 17 May 1952 stated in its leading article entitled ‘Neutral India’: 
‘If India should possess a controlling voice in the settlement bringing 
the Korean war to an end, there is little question that the almost three 
years of American sacrifice there will have been entirely to no purpose. 
‘And a strange way is that we shall be sold out by a country . . . upon 
which the Unjted States has lavished hundreds of millions of dollars 
in economic aid in the vain hope of ensuring a friendly attitude 


towards American interests.’ 

Some American officials and political leaders were also severely critical 
of India’s foreign policy during this period. According to the US News 
and World Report of 4 January 1954 the US Vice-President Nixon 
‘tended to favour military aid to Pakistan as a counterforce to the con- 
firmed neutralism of Jawaharlal Nehru’s India’. Senator Knowland, 
leader of the majority party in the American Senate during the period 
1952-4, was also reported to be of the view that, «“neutralist” nations 
like India don't deserve the same military or economic aid as our active 
allies, or an equal place at the conference table’. 

Secretary of State Dulles himself made no secret of hi 
pleasure at some of the actions of the Indian Government in the inter- 
national field, Opposing India’s inclusion in the proposed political 
conference on Korea, he said that exclusion from such a conference 
was the price India should pay for its policy of neutrality. 

Any slight change in India’s relations with the Communist states, 
even if it existed, was not easily noticeable, because, except in a diploma- 
tic and formal way, India did not have close co-operation with them. 
Before 1950 Indo-Soviet relations attracted the attention of the people 
in this country only as regards the Soviet Press and radio comments. 
Occasionally some of these comments were Very critical of (almost hos- 
tile to) the Government of India. By the end of 1952, however, Indo- 
Soviet relations, though still limited, showed greater signs of cordiality. 


In September 1952 the Russian trade union organization made a gift of 
10,000 tons of wheat, ice, 500,000 tins of condensed 


5,000 tons of ti 
milk and Rs 25,000 to the Indian Government for the relief of distressed 
a. Another step in the s 


ame direction was taken on 28 
he Soviet Ambass: 


s dis- 


areas in Indi : : 
ador presented the Indian Prime 


October 1953 when t 
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i for 

Minister with a cheque for Rs 3 lakhs from the Soviet Ra Pa Er 
flood relief. On 2 December of the same year a five-year tra 4 a ae 
was concluded between the Soviet Union and India. It pi ae 
which were to be exported by each country and laid down . 3 Pe ae 
for trade and shipping and for financial settlements. A ole A 
were to be done in rupees and any balance was to be conver! EEN 
sterling. In 1953, Soviet officials and the P Press began to p 

ia's policy of promoting peace in the world. ; 
Bean E AN with China were similar. Commercial sor aa 
economic ties between the two countries were not of much aaa ; ye 
during the period 1950-53. But in the international political f ae 
vigorously championed the tight of the Chinese Peop es si 
ernment to be heard. For a moment Indo-Chinese relations seeme tly 
be marred by developments in Tibet in 1950. But soon close and ee 
relations again prevailed between the two countries. In September ia 
the trade unions in China also gave a gift of Rs 4,21,940 for the re 
of distressed areas in India. ; bal 

All these developments were mainly symbolic and, at most, z 
indicative of a certain new trend in India’s relations with omen aH 
They did not substantially change the basic fact that India’s oe 
economic relations in general, and commercial ties in particular, we 
Primarily with the Western countries and not with the Soviet bloc. T 

But as some of the political questions on which India and th 


: i 5 : ; re 
Western nations, particularly the United States, differed vitally we 
concerned with war 


and peace, they received wide, often sae 
publicity. No doubt they were important questions and a particu A 
éovernment'’s attitude towards them was an important aspect of 1 
policy. 


Revolution, War & Peace in the Far East 
of the most significant develo 


her leadership a lar, i +m tO 
fecognize the new Chinese Government but also opposed its claim 
represent China in 


: ; 3 hina 
question of the international status of the new Government of C 
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has been a source of disagreement, sometimes even of friction, between 


the USA and India. 
Although differing £! 

of the United Kingdo' 

— on this issue. Other devel 


‘rom the United States, India was in the company 
m—the next most important Western nation 
Jopments in the Far East saw India parting 
company with the UK also. Some of the statements of India’s spokes- 
men showed this gradual change of emphasis, if not attitude, in India’s 
external relations. On 19 October 1949 India’s Prime Minister told an 
American audience: ‘Where freedom is menaced or justice threatened 
or aggression takes place, we cannot be and shall not be neutral.’* 
Although it wus well known that the Indian Government did not agree 
with some of, the popular American definitions of the terms like 
‘freedom’ and ‘aggression’, this statement of Nehru was received with 
great satisfaction in the USA. There is also no doubt that the people 
and Government of America enthusiastically welcomed the Indian 
Government's decision to support the Security Council's resolution of 
25 June 1950 which noted ‘with grave concern the armed attack upon 
the Republic of Korea by forces from North Korea’ and expressed the 
opinion that it constituted a breach of peace. India also supported the 
second resolution of 27 June 1950 which recommended that the 
Members of the United Nations ‘furnish such assistance to the Republic 
of Korea as might be necessary to repel the armed attack and to restore 
international peace and security in the area’. On 6 December 1950 
Nehru said: ‘In the fighting in Korea, the main burden of the United 
Nations has fallen onthe forces of the United States. They have suffered 
greatly, and I think our sympathy should go out to them. We have, 
as I have pointed out, adopted a definite attitude to North Korea and, 
although we did not support all the resolutions of the United Nations 
or the Security Council, our attitude to the aggression has remained 


basically the same.’ 


Although India did not go all th 
other Powers who sent their armed forces to Korea and although 


Nehru's letter to Stalin and Acheson immediately after the outbreak 
of the war in Korea antagonized a large section of the American people, 
there was appreciation in the USA of India’s acceptance of the Security 
Council resolutions of June 1950. The New Delhi correspondent 
commented in the New York Times of 7 July 1950: ‘Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s action» in accepting the UN Security Council's 


e way with the United States and 


1 Jawaharlal Nebru's Speeches, 1949-53, p. 125. 
2 ibid, pi 192- 
16 
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in imposin: 

resolution condemning the aggression of North Korea ve E sats i 
counter-measures, was a highly courageous decision in t S e e 
the delicate state of Indian public opinion, in the view R P. A 
and other observers here . . . in this instance Pandit AE m ME 
risked offending a large section of the Indian public us ee 
sensitive on the East-West question. That is why his PE Ai 
hailed as a courageous one. Upon the outbreak of hosti ka erga 
many influential Indian newspapers asserted that the ER e 
a matter of internal unrest that should be left to settle itself. a yi 
Truman’s pronouncement. and the immediate employment or AEN 
States arms were condemned as another instance of Western inte 

tion in purely Asian affairs.’ 

“Tn ioe Zi 1952 the Korean war took a new turn. It was an 
feared that instead of being localized in Korea, it might develop ie 
a world war. The march of the United Nations forces towards al 
Chinese border only intensified this fear. The statements of oe 
MacArthur and later the patticipation of the Communist Chinese z 3 
in the war worsened the situation. It was in this context that the In aa 
Government began to follow more vigorously and positively its E of 
Pendent foreign policy of keeping away from Power blocs an A 
developing a peace area, The emphasis in the speeches of India’s spo 


ime 
men changed. Referring to the situation in the Far East the Prim 
Minister said on 28 March 1951; 


i i git dk a- 
"The United Nations was meant to be an institution for the preserv: 
tion of peace and was or 


: it is 
ganized as such. Paradoxically enough, it 
now engaged in meetin 


jous 
8 aggression with armed force. Another curio’ 
feature of the situation in Korea is becomin 


new development is taking place, a rather remarkable and disconcerting 
one. General: 


s in the Far East have started making statements of far- 
reaching political significance. It seems to me that this development ‘i 
fraught with fave consequences for all the countries concerned. 
particular general may be a great soldier or commander but that does 
not entitle him to make excursions into the realm of politics.’* UN 
On 7 October 1950 the Indian delegate voted against the i 
General Assembly's resolution which implicitly endorsed the ae 
to unify Korea by the United Nations armed forces, India’s oppositio 


É rs an 
to the Assembly's acceptance of a resolution branding China as 
aggressor also arose from the same attitude, 

Another Far Easter 


+ was 
n issue on which India took a stand which 
* Jawaharlal Nebru’s Speeches, 1949-53, Pp. 195-6. 


g increasingly evident. A 
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that of the Western Powers was the Japanese 
3 have seen, one of the reasons for India’s opposi- 
tion to the San Francisco Treaty was that it included a provision which 
suggested that the existing occupation force might stay on in Japan as 
part of a defensive agreement with the USA, No doubt the Indian 
Government felt that such an agreement was bound to give the impres- 
sion that the agreement did not represent a decision taken by Japan in 
the full enjoyment of her freedom as a sovereign nation. The Indian 
Government also stated that ‘the imperfections of a major character 
in the draft treaty should be resolved so that the terms of the treaty 
may promote? the prospects of a peaceful settlement of outstanding 
issues in the Far East’. The Indian Government was also of the opinion 
that along with the signing of a Peace Treaty ‘a declaration that 
Formosa shall be returned to China will help in creating conditions for 
a settlement in the Far East’. Neither the ‘American Government nor 
of the American people was at that time in a mood 
ch proposal. The United States was interested in seou- 
ring as many bases as possible around the Soviet Union and China while 
the Indian Government was by that time positively following the 
policy of forming and, if possible, enlarging a ‘peace area’, Naturally 
these two attitudes came into conflict more than once with regard to the 
two governments’ approach to the Far Eastern question. 

After the termination of the war in Korea, it was possible for India 
and the USA to co-operate with each other in tackling other matters 
connected with the Korean question. The USA accepted with some 
amendments the Indian resolution on the prisoners of war in the 1952 
session of the UN General Assembly. The Soviet Union and China 
at first rejected the amended Indian resolution. Later when a settlement 
was reached on the disposition of the prisoners of war more or less on 
the lines of this resolution, India was chosen as a Member and Chair- 
man of the Neutral Nations’ Repatriation Commission with the consent 
of the Big Powers. Again, however, there were differences of opinion 
between India and the United States on matters connected with the 

working of the NNRC. When the majority of the prisoners in Korea 
` were denied the opportunity to receive explanations, as was provided 


in the UN ‘Assembly's resolution, the Indian Government decided to 
k to the UN and to return the prisoners to their 


refer the issue bac i 

captors. Thi “on was resented in America. 
In August 1953 the US Government came out openly against the 

inclusion of India in the proposed political conference on Korea. 


very different from 
Peace Treaty, As we 


a large section 
to accept any su 
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Enforcement and Peaceful Functions of the UN 

From India’s stand on the developments in the Far Bast ete 
its attitude towards the United Nations’ role in settling EY: 
disputes. In recent years many Americans who were disappointe a 
the inability of the UN Security Council to take effective action a 
vital issues due to the constant exercise of the veto power by te 
Soviet Union were advocating steps which would allow the Genera 
Assembly to function effectively in the field of security matters. a 
aim was to allow the majority of the Member states to make the 
an enforcement agency even if it was opposed by one Big Power a 
more. It was felt in this country that the fulfilment of such'an aim woul 
disrupt, rather than strengthen, the world organization, There was no 
guarantee that the majority of the Members would not act under the 
influence of a particular Power bloc. The Indian spokesmen asserted 
that the international situation demanded an emphasis on the mediatory 
functions of the UN rather than on its military duties. A war led by 
one bloc of Powers against another bloc, even if it were waged in the 
name of the United Nations, would only lead ‘to world-wide destruc- 
tion and not to the settlement of international disputes. This concept of 
the UN as primarily a machinery for negotiation, conciliation and media- 
tion, was only an extension of India’s policy of developing a ‘peace area’ 
into the field of international organization. Naturally it came into con- 


flict with those who considered the UN as a weapon in the ‘cold wat’ 
armoury. 


Military Alliances and the ‘Peace Area’ 
If India’s determination to 


Pursue a positive policy of developing 
a ‘peace area’ has tak 


en concrete shape since 1952, so has the American 
‘ uations of strength’ and military alliances in Asia. 
The American attempts in this field, in the Opinion of the Indian 

4 a projection of the ‘cold war’ into the peace area. 


st Defence Organization was 


discussed at length in the Western, and Particularly in the American 


Press during the latter part of 1952 and 
Middle Eastern states show. 


as going ahead with negotiations with their 
i iddle of January 1953 the 
Mpaign expressing disapproval of the 
€ proposed Middle East Defence Orga- 


nization. On 15 January 1953 the Prime Minister expressed the view 
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that the matter of Pakistan's participation in such an organization was 
of ‘grave concern’ to India because it might affect ‘all kinds of balances 
and cquilibriums in this country, Pakistan and South Asia’. In a broad- 
cast on 25 January 1953 the President of the Indian Republic referred 
to the possibility of Pakistan joining a Middle East Defence Organiza- 
tion and said that India would not appreciate a move which might 
increase the risk of war drawing nearer to the sub-continent. While 
India was taking this attitude, the United States was moving in the 
opposite direction. On 12 April 1953 the American Secretary of State 
not only expressed readiness to consider military and economic aid 
for the countsies of the Middle East, but added that the operation of 
such a programme would be hastened if progress were made in plans 
for the defence of the area. Unlike Nehru, Dulles was concerned with 
the then existing situation in the Middle East, where, according to him 
‘the drift is dangerously unfavourable to us’.* 

Although there were no references to a US-Pakistan military pact 
in the official utterances of the Pakistan and American spokesmen before 
1954, both the Indian and the US Press showed great interest in this 
matter and claimed that the two governments were carrying on negotia- 
tions with the ultimate aim of concluding a pact. On 15 November 
1953 the Indian Prime Minister himself expressed intense concern on 
the reported US-Pakistan talks and said that a proposed pact would 
have far-reaching consequences on the whole structure of things in 


South Asia. 


Even before the reports on the proposed US-Pakistan Pact appeared 


in the Indian Press, the Western Powers, and especially the US, were 
suspected of taking more than an impartial interest in the Kashmir 
dispute. The Indian Government did not accept the Western Powers’ 
resolutions in the Security Council on the Kashmir question on the 
ground that they did not take into account the justice of India’s case. 
Many reports and articles which appeared in the Indian newspapers 
alleged that the policy of the United States towards Kashmir was 
influenced by strategic considerations. Some of the articles in American 
journals also emphasized the importance of possible bases in Kashmir 
in the ‘cold war’ strategy- Interested parties like the Communists exag- 
gerated and gave wide publicity to the role of individual Americans 
in the developments in Kashmir. Whether America’s search for bases 
actually reached Kashmir, or not, there was no doubt that many in 


1 Chronology of International Events 1953, P. 242. Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 
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India believed that it did. This naturally was another source of ill will 
between the two countries. The opposition in India to the alleged US 
desire to build bases in Kashmir arose not only from the fear that it 
wouid bring the cold war nearer to India’s borders but also from the 


belicf that it was an infringement of India’s sovereign rights in 
Kashmir. 


The Cold War and the Colonies 


Apart from the Proposed Middle Eastern Defence Organization a 
the US-Pakistan Military Alliance the defence organization whicl 
attracted Indian interest in 1953 was the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. As the Prime Minister pointed out, India could not have any) 
objection to NATO if it was only a defence organization of the Atlantic 
nations. ‘But it has apparently widened its scope and taken upon itself 
the defence of the colonial Possessions of the nations concerned. That, 
So far as we are concerned, is a very serious matter. It means that certain 
Countries must give assurances, whether formal or informal, that they 
will protect and maintain colonial tule, wherever it exists. We are, as 
you know, unalterably Opposed to colonial rule wherever it exists.’ r 

Some members of the Indian Parliament and a section of the Indian 


Press also expressed identical views on NATO in the first half of 1953. 
It was feared in India that afte 


to the overseas territorie 


have to come into conflict with the 
of all the Atlantic Powers. 
2 Prime Minister referred to the link 


on 22 March 1949: 3 


‘Any action taken in Indonesia concerns more especially the Indonesian 
People on the one side and the Netherlands Government on the other. 
Now, in an entirely different context, some of the Western European 
Powers and America have, as you well know, arrived at a settlement 
in which the Netherlands Government is also included — the Atlantic 
Pact . . . But here a conflict arises in the minds of all these countries. 

* Jawaharlal Nebra’s Speeches, 1949-53, p. 223. 
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While on the one hand they wish to have Indonesian freedom, on 
the other they are very anxious to have the Netherlands in their political 
groupings.” 

Since 1949 there have been fresh developments in this field. The 
f the Western governments, while referring to the 
olonial territories in the ‘cold war’ strategy, were 
f words relating to the machinery and manner 
ies in the Western camp. But not so the 
less influential — agencies of the Western 
world, For instance, a British study group which was sponsored by the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs explained the aims of the 
Atlantic Alliance as follows: ‘. . . the Western world has both a duty 
and an interest to protect, assist and develop the territories whence it 
draws its raw materials and to which it sells its goods .. - Bit by bit 
the “white man’s burden” is falling on more and more governments; 
and if NATO is ever to play a leading part in securing economic 
stability and progress in the European nations, it will find itself drawn 
into other responsibilities outside Europe.’ 

In America also there were many influential persons who held, and 
similar views. A former executive director of the 
European Co-ordinating Committee of the Mutual Defence Assistance 
Programme came to the following conclusions in regard to this matter: 

‘The first of these is that the nations of the West need, as a com- 
munity, to act with greater recognition of the realities of inter- 
dependence within the free world. To achieve the necessary economic 
expansion, on which depend political stability and the ability to 
build and maintain needed military strength — in a word, to achieve 
peace — there must be demonstrated a convincing intent to work 
with the under-developed countries for mutual benefit. . . From 
this we can conclude that a-present anomaly in NATO can no longer 
be ignored — the fact that while, in NATO, there is a real, if as yet 
only minor, pooling of sovereignty in terms of national defence, there 
has been little retreat from economic nationalism, particularly in its 


official spokesmen o; 
importance of the c 
cautious in their choice o 
of retaining those territor. 
non-official — but neverthe 


gave expression to, 


overseas manifestations. . - 
We can further conclude that the search for basic economic strength 


for the West, which means the development of vastly greater markets 
and of greater availability of raw materials, cannot be pursued within 
the Atlantic community alone. No matter how much trade is increased 


1 Jawaharlal Nehru, Independence and After, p. 253. 
2 “Atlantic Alliance, pp. 139-40, Royal Institute of International Studies, 
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between North America and free Europe, it can neren fully solve the 
dollar gap, let alone the basic development problems. ss ra 

These statements reveal that, under the existing eee E 
econcmic, strategic and consequently the political interests of al i s 
Atlantic Powers are vested together in the overseas territories contro. i 
by these Powers. In this connexion an examination of the eee 
relations between the colonics and the Powers who rule them ie 
throw some light on their interdependence. To take the instance o 
Great Britain and her overseas territories: under the sterling area 
mechanism, the overseas sterling countries were very often in effect 
advancing dollar credits to the United Kingdom withgut ee 
a surplus of imports from the United Kingdom to an equivalent extent. 
Thus the external balance of the United Kingdom began to depend, 
to an important degree, on the extent to which overseas sterling coun- 
tries would continue to allow their holdings of United Kingdom 
liabilities to accumulate, notwithstanding the steady depreciation of 
these liabilities in real terms, and in spite of the fact that the counter- 
balancing dollar assets were being drawn upon heavily by the United 
Kingdom itself. In the absence of such a dollar-earning area under 


British control her balance of Payments with the United States would 
have been different, 


Great Britain was y 
problem by accepting 


and social difficulties and destroy trade, Accord- 
ing to them the dollar deficit 


use of colonial resourc 


cs and by 
In the United States i 


y strategic raw mate- 
Bs er, tin, quinine, copra, kapok and abaca, 

South-East Asia, The importance of these 
taw materials was clearly evident during the Korean war. The United 


States was interested not only in getting a regular supply of these 


* Charles H, Bonesteel, ‘NATO and the Under-developed Areas’, in The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political Science, Vol. 288, July 1953, 
P. 71. 
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materials for her own use, but also in their denial to her possible 
enemies. 

The people and the Government of India, who are not committed 
to any camp in the ‘cold war’, naturally look upon the question in a 
different light, The British study group, whose report has already been 
referred to, realized that its suggestion to exploit the colonies of 
Belgium, Britain, France and Portugal by all the Atlantic Powers acting 
together would be resisted by Arab, African and Indian opinion, But 
the group felt that such a step on the part of the Western Powers was 
inevitable if the idea of an Atlantic community was to be sincerely 
pursued and 4f the economic responsibilities of its members were to be 
adequately met. 

Allied to the colonial question is the question of racial discrimination. 
The Union of South Africa was condemned by the spokesmen of the 
Afro-Asian countries for her racial policies and the denial of fundamen- 
tal human rights to the vast majority of her population. But ‘the 
spokesmen of the Union Government very often proudly stated that 
she was an active member of the ‘Free World’ who contributed armed 
forces to the defence of ‘freedom’ in Korea, while some of the cham- 
pions of racial equality in South Africa, especially India, were neutral, 
or lukewarm in their support of the UN action in Korea, _ 

In the present world context the United States Government found it 
difficult to take an unequivocal stand when questions connected with 
the dependent territories came up before the United Nations and 
elsewhere. No doubt it had its traditional sympathy for the freedom 
of the colonial people. The freeing of the colonies from the imperial 
yoke of the Western European Powers was also favourable to the 
economic interests of the United States in those territories. But in the 
‘cold’ and ‘hot’ wars against the Communists her most reliable allies 
were the colonial Powers of Europe and countries like the Union of 
South Africa. The independent countries of Asia, which vigorously 
championed the cause of the dependent peoples, were far from 
unanimous or consistent in their support of the United States in her 
policy of ‘containment’ of, or ‘liberation’ from, Communism. The 
situation of the countries which were yet to be freed was still more 
uncertain. The national movement and the anti-imperialist campaigns 
in British Guiana and Indo-China were Communist-led or at least allied 
with the Communists. Anti-imperialist measures like the nationalization 
of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and the removal of British troops 
from Egypt were supported, though not led, by the Communists in 
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the countries concerned. The United States stood for stability in those 
countries and the fear of chaos which would be helpful to the Com- 
munists made her approve, and sometimes support, the action the 
colonial Powers took with regard to them, In the 1953 session of H 
UN General Assembly the United States did not take a stand oppose 
to France on the Tunisian and Moroccan issues. It was reported that 
the support to France on these matters was the price the United States 
paid for France not opposing the US proposal to exclude India from 
the political conference on Korea. This linking of the colonial 
interests of the Western European Powers and the strategic and military 
interests of the USA very often meant their working in close co-opera- 
tion on important international issues, Thus they frequently antagonized 
the Asian and African states, who had also begun to work together in 
close co-operation in the international field, 


The Concept of ‘Resurgent Asia’ 


The co-operation between the Asian countries was promoted by many 
factors, one of which was the gradual emergence of the concept of a 
“resurgent Asia’. Although vague, it has attracted much attention from 
statesmen and scholars of the newly independent Asian countries. The 
Asian Relations Conference of March 1947 was the first outward expres- 
sion of the new awakening in Asia and of the need which the Asian 
countries felt of coming closer to one another in the changed atmos- 
phere of the post-war world. Although it was 
the speeches and discussions in it were politi 
landmark was the conference which met at governmental level in 
New Delhi in January 1949 to discuss the situation in Indonesia 
arising from the Dutch ‘police action’ against the republican govern- 
ment of that country. The invitation extended to Egypt and Ethiopia 
to attend this conference can be considered as an attempt to broaden 
the international co-operation among the Countries of this region. As 
a rule these Asian and African countries co-operated with one anothet 
only on Asian or African questions, Even such important international 
issues as the rearmament of Germany and the Berlin blockade attracted 
little interest in these countries. 

But on Asian and African questions, in which they were keenly 
terested, some Asian states took an attitude which was very different 
from that of the countries of Europe and America. The most signifi- 
cant example was the view held on the establishment of the Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China. A large section of the people 


a non-official conference, 
cally significant. Another 


ini 
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in the USA considered the event an extension of Soviet ‘imperialism’ 
or Soviet influence to the Chinese mainland. The American Govern- 
ment’s policy towards China was also more or less based on this 
attitude. But to the people of Asia the developments in China were of 
a different significance. An Indian view was as follows: 

“For more than a quarter of a century preceding World War II, the two 
dominant objectives of many powerful nations in the Far East — mainly 
colonially and commercially minded nations — were how to swallow 
China without partitioning her, and how to curb the rising power of a 
growing Japan . . . As a huge old tree is unable, despite its size and 
strength, to shake off the parasitic growths of her trunk and branches, 
poor old China had, whether she liked it or not, to put up with foreign 
growths which sapped her vitality and injured her self-respect. There 
were sporadic outbursts of nationalism, but they were of no avail. China 
had to submit to the policy of the “open door”, under which, inconsi- 
derate of her own interests, she had to allow not only unrestricted trade 
but political concessions, extra-territorial rights and administrative en- 
claves to more powerful and assertive nations . . . One could, therefore, 
understand the chagrin caused in interested quarters at the sudden 
appearance of a new, strong, self-conscious and united China challeng- 
ing usage and tradition and all that went with them. Indeed, it was 
a shock, most sudden and unexpected . . . The new and united China 
that had come into life, vibrating with vitality, was unsympathetically 
brushed aside mainly because she was revolutionary, had formed new 
friendships and questioned the old ones.’* 

Another distinguished Indian observer saw in the success of the 
Chinese revolution a parallel to the recent developments in his own 
country. He wrote : 

“It is owing to the similarity of the historical processes by which they 
achieved their independence that India and China, in spite of the 
difference in ideology, have . . . a common approach to Asian prob- 
lems, Freedom from foreign control, the unification of the country, the 
‘establishment of a single, unchallenged authority over the entire territory 
of the state — these were the political objectives of the two revolutions 
_ . . While India chose the liberal democratic way, as a result of his- 
torical circumstances, China preferred the Communist system: but this 
difference in ideology does not change the basic fact that both represent 
the spirit of Asian resurgence. Their resentment of the great powers’ 


1 An Indian View on ‘Far Eastern Settlements’, Foreign Affai 7 
New Delhi, March 1954, pp. 33-34. gn Affairs Reports, 
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reluctance to allow Asian problems to be settled by Asians, their resis- 
tance to Western attempts to build up spheres of influence in Asia stem 
from this common background.’ ! . ee 

Thé approach of a large section of the Indian, Indonesian n e 
Burmese people towards the war in Indochina also reflects tl S a 
attitude, In the liquidation of the French power in that country by ; 
Communist-led Viet-Minh forces, they saw the success of an Asian 
country’s revolt against Western dominance, 


The Emergence of the ‘Peace Area’ 


Allied with this concept of a “resurgent Asia’, but diffezent from it, 
was the desire of many Asian statesmen to maintain a ‘peace area’ in 
Asia and Africa. At first the Asian and African states began to consult 
One another and tried to function as a group in the UN only as far as 
colonial and racial issues were concerned, The under-development 
of their economies often resulted in their taking an identical 
stand on some basic economic questions also. Occasionally some of the 


Latin American countries were in their company. But the group rarely 
functioned as an integrated organizat 
a firm stand on issues of 


be clearly distinguished from the 


were more popular and democrati 
Philippines, Thailand and Pakistan. 


There was a school of thought in India, Indonesia and Burma which 
held that the threat to the established order in these countries could 
come only from a deep economic crisis or from 
and military situation in their countries, arising 
such a crisis the governments in these countries, 


an uncertain political 
from war. To avoid 
were engaged in raising 


VR. M. Panikkar, 'Sino-Indian Accord', The Nation, New York, 20 November 
1954, p, 441, 
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the standard of living of their peoples, and following foreign policies 
based on non-alignment with the major Powers who were engaged in 
the ‘cold war’. That was why they welcomed economic and technical 
help from outside but not any military- with any Big Power. These 
were the countries which constituted the strong elements in the ‘peace 
area’, They also wanted to promote and expand that area. Some of the 
Governments in the Middle East occasionally showed a tendency to 
take a ‘neutral’ attitude towards the East-West conflict. But the coups 
d'état in those countries often confused the issue. Moreover, the 


Middle East states to joining any defence organiza- 


opposition of some 
m their antagonism 


tion under Western auspices emanated primarily fro! 
to Israel and to the US policy of giving support to that ‘enemy’ of 
theirs. In the case of Egypt and Iran it was opposition to Britain's 
‘policy in their countries that strengthened the neutralist trend. But the 
pattern of their economic and political structure did not favour their 
governments’ taking a firm and positive stand on issues of war and 
peace. When they differed from the Western nations on such issues, 
they were generally content with following a passive, neutral policy. 
There were a few exceptions to this rule. On India’s initiative the Arab- 
‘Asian states submitted a joint resolution to the UN General Assembly 
on 12 December 1950 which suggested the constitution of a group of 
o determine the basis for a satisfactory cease-fire and to 
make recommendations to the Assembly as a whole. India’s resolution 
on the Korean prisoners of war in the 1952 session of the Assembly 
also received great support from the Afro-Asian group. 

Although all these developments show an intense desire on the part 
of these countries to preserve peace, one should guard against coming 
to the conclusion that there existed a well-organized ‘peace area’ in 
Asia and Africa opposed to the cold war areas which were covered 
by military pacts. The ‘peace area’ was only a vague concept and the 
Afro-Asian group was only a lobby during the period 1950-53. 
But even in this period this concept and this group clearly emerged 
factor in the international field. Many observers felt 
„war world this development was next in importance 
the ‘cold war’ between the major Powers. 


three persons t 


as a significant 
that in the post 
only to the existence of 
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